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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Duke or ConnavuGut, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Macxenzre, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


AY. 


— ene 


A SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE, to meet the | 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted. 
' SCHOLARSHIPS in the following subjects will be competed for 
in September: Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Viola, and the John | 
Thomas (Welsh) Scholarship for Instrumentalists of either sex. Last 
day for entry, 3oth August. 
FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, July 3 and 17, at 8. 
CHAMBER CONCERT, Monday, July 5, at 3. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES, by The Lady Mayoress, will take 
place at the Queen's Hall on Wednesday, July 21, at 3. 
L.R.A.M. Examination. Entries will be accepted up to July 15, on 
payment of a late fee of 5s. 
A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 


IEY Telegrams : Telephone : 
2Y. “ Initiative, Southkens, London." “1160, Western."’ 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Str HuGH Atten, M.A., Mus. Doc. 








Honorary Secretary: Georce A. Macmicuan, Esq., D. Litt. 


The MIDSUMMER HALF-TERM commenced on Monday, 
June 7, 1920. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 
— and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 

egistrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF°MUSIC 


(Corporation oF Lonpon). 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 

PRINCIPAL eve eco ee LANDON RONALD. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 17s. 6d. and 
£10 tos. per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, 
Harmony, Sight-Singing, and/or Orchestra. 

Saturday Opera Class, * Veronique."’ in rehearsal. There are a 
few vacancies. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School 
Examinations (open to general public), free on application. 


Telephone : Cent. 4459. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 





BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp E car, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A 
SESSION 1919-1920. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 23 to | 
December 21); WINTER TERM (January 20 to April 5); 
SUMMER TERM (April 7 to June 28). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
: Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
= Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Visitor... one 
Director ... 





Paradise Street, Birmingham. 





THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 
; PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 


Annual Subse pecan Bost free, 7s. 6d. 


| GLASTON BU RY ‘-F ESTIV AL, 
1920, 
Presipent: SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. 
Director : RUTLAND BOUGHTON. 
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Holiday School (July 19th to September 11th), for the study of 
Opera, Dancing, Chamber Music, and String Orchestral Music. 

Performances daily from August 15th to September 11th. 

Stx Cycres of four distinct programmes, as follows: 

1. THE BIRTH OF ARTHUR, a music-drama by Reginald 
Buckley and Rutland Boughton. First complete production. 

2. THE ROUND TABLE (Buckley-Boughton), 

3. DIDO AND ANEAS, opera by Purcell, preceded by MUSIC 
COMES, a choral ballet by P. Napier Miles, and the first 
productions of ALL FOOLS’ DAY (a-new play by Josephine 
M. Baretti, with music by Clive Carey), and THE CHILDREN 
OF LIR, a new ballet by Adela Maddison. 

4. THE IMMORTAL HOUR (Macleod-Boughton); 

First Cycle, Aug. 16,17, 18,19. Fourth Cycle, Aug. 30, 31, Sept. 1, 2. 

Second ,, Aug. 20, 21, 23,24. Fifth » Sept. 3, 4, 6, 7. 

Third ,, Aug. 25, 26,27,28. Sixth + Sept. 8,9, 10, 11, 

The perfor on Wednesdays and Saturdays will begin at 
3 o'clock ; on other days at 8 o'clock. The Sixth Cycle will be given: 
at the Crispin Hall, Street, many of the principal parts being taken by 
the understudies. A limited number of cheaper seats will be available 
for this Cycle. 

Ticket for each Cycle of four distinct performances, £1 25. 6c’_ 
(including tax). 

Extra RECITALS, PERFORMANCES OF DANCES, &c., on 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings. CONCERTS of Chamber Music 
on Sunday evenings. 

PriIncipaAL PERFORMERS: 
Gwen Ffranggon-Davies, Dorothy D'Orsay, Winifred Lawson, 
Leonora Turnbull, Gladys Ward, 

William Bennett, Clive Carey, Ww. Johnstone-Douglas, 
Tom Goodey, John Goss, Topliss Green, Arthur Jordan. 
Direction of Dance: 

Laura Wilson (Mlle. Olkhina, late of the Russian Ballet). 
Musical Direction: 

Edgar L. Bainton, David Scott, and Reginald Paul. 
Costumes and Scenic Decoration : Christina Walshe. 
Booking Office: Frep. Gi_sert, Goodall’s Library, High Street, 

Glastonbury. 

Details of Classes, Hotels, and Apartments: Miss Percy, 86, High 
Street, Glastonbury. 

HERBERT ANDERTON, //on. Sec., Manor House Road, Glastonbury. 


ROYAL _ 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Mayesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA, 
President: Sir Tuomas BeEcuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. ApotrH Bropsky. 











Special Houses of Residence rec¢ ded for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15 

Systematic Course for he ‘Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Mariz Brea. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 








Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


ADVANCE | IN PRICES. 


The prices of certain of the “Novello publications are 


again advanced as from June 30, 1920 (see page 441), but 
the charges are still unaltered in the advertisement columns. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
January, July, and October; First Mus. B., March and September ; 
Mus. B. and Mus. D., September only. 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FounpDeED 1592. 
Principal: Atsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
Twenty-eighth Year opened on October 6, 1919. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. 
Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary String 


Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, | 


Harmony, and Art of Teaching, &c. 

The Summer Orchestral Concert will take place in the Houldsworth 
Hall, on Thursday, July 22nd 

Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 


‘THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 


6 and 7, BLomrietp Crescent, Pappincton, W. 2. 





Founder: Mr. James Bates. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ArTHUR G. BaTEs. 


THE PHILHARMONIC CHOIR. 


Hon. Conductor: Cuartes Kennepy Scorr. 





Arrangements for ne Xt season incl: -“~ pe rfo »rmances of * Chri -tmas | 


Oratorio (Bach) ci “hristmé as Carols"’ (Vaughan Williams) ; 
Schicksalslied "' (Brahms); “* Prometheus" (Scriabin); &c., &c. 
Rehearsals will be resumed on Wednesday, October 6th. 
Applications for membership shculd be addressed to— 

Granvit_e Humpnreys, 145, Elms Road, Clapham, S.W. 4. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 
The SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at Oxford, August 16 to 28 
inclusive 


CLASSES in 
IMPROVISATI( 





_ MOVEMENT, SOLFEGE, and 


Prospectus on application to— 
THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, Ltn. 
23, Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS. 
LTD 
91, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
EXAMINATIONS 
Ix VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, anv THEORY or MUSIC 


held in June and DecemBer 
Syllabus on application to E. E. JACKSON, Hon. Secretary. 








THE TECHNIQUER. 


For all Instrumentalists. 
Invented and Patented by Mr. R. J. Prtcner, Mus. Bac. 


renowned organist, Herbert F. 
Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), Organist of the Town Hall, 


Copy of Testimonial from the 
Ellingford, Esq., 
Liverpool 

“I think your clever appliance for stretching the fingers is a most 
useful invention. Its regular use will help to maintain in a simple 
manner, facility and freedom of hand, wrist, and finger movements. 
It should be invaluable to organists, pianists, and stringed instrument | 
players alike." Hersert F. Ex cincrorp. 


Send for full particulars and list of testimonials. 


No carnest student should be without a Techniquer. 
“Hand Development,"’ post free, 7d. Set of 15 photos, 4s. 


The Secretary, 33, Orchard Street, W.1. 


WOLSELEY SPORTS AND FLOWER SHOW. 
Warp Enp Park, BirMInGHAM. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST ast, 1920. 





MALE-VOICE CHOIR COMPETITION (open). 


Entries close | 

August 2nd | 
Syllabus may be had on application to— | 
Mr. C. Layianp, c/o Welfare Dept., Wolseley Motors, Ltd., 
Adderley Park, Birmingham. | 


\ R. TRAVERS ADAMS returns thanks for letters. | 


Vocal Classes shortly resumed. Intending pupils will receive 
copy, gratis, of latest work, “* Physical Development in Relation to | 
Perfect Voice-Production."" Apply, 158, Holland Park Avenue, W.11. 


| LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


GREAT MARLBCROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
| 


| Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Leeps. 


BoarpD OF EXAMINATION 
Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.M, 
} Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
} G. Avcustus Houmes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
| (Staff of Fifty-five Examiners. For full list see Syllabus.) 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 
| Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held in 
| London and at over 400 Local Centres in the United Kingdom in 
DECEMBER. Last day of entry, November Sth. 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary. 
Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at the 
Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 
The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
| (A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July, 
| and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus. 
| L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 
| LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, 
| either in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application. 
| SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 
| In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
| trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
fees. Lessons may commence from any date. 

For full information apply, 

A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 





Telegrams : cs Supertonic, Reg. London." Telephone : Central 3870 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
LONDON. 


| Governors: Directors of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd. 
INCORPORATED 1891. 
158, HoLtanp Park AVENUE, KENSINGTON, W. IT. 
President : Tue Most Hon. THe Margvuis oF ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination : 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
| Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuitt Sievey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Registrar : J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 
Ropert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Noet Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 
Secretary : H. Portman Lewis. 


Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, includirg 
the Diplomas of A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ 
Professional Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Local Secretaries reyuired for towns not represented. 

Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
point, and all other subjects connected with the culture of Music. 

SPECIAL CINEMA COURSES in Orchestral, Piano, and Organ- 


| Plaving. 


ORCHESTRAL CLASS for Ensemble 
at12(noon). Terms, £1 11s. 6d. per course. 


All communications to be addressed to The Secretary. 


Playing, Thursdays, 


BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL.) 
19, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 
President: THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Hon. Director: Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


£15,000 WANTED. 


FOR THE FOSTERING AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
BRITISH MUSIC AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


YOU CAN HELP 


sy sending a Donation to the Foundation Fund. 
By becoming a Member. 

(Membership is open to Professionals ana Amateurs.) 
By forming New Branches. 


Patron: 


By assisting Centres and Branches already formed. 


Full particulars from 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
19, Berners Street, Lonpon, W.1. 
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THE 
INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS 


FOUNDED 1882. INCORPORATED 1892. 


The Society, established in 1882 for the purpose of obtaining definite professional standing 
for professional musicians, claims the interest and support of every teacher of music in its work of 
organization which, owing to recent legislation, including the formation of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council and the School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, has now become a necessity to the profession 


if the interests of the professional musicians of the country are to be properly safeguarded. 


Membership of the Society is accepted by the Teachers’ Registration Council as an “ Attainment” 
in the case of Private Teachers who apply for Registration before January Ist, 1921. 


To meet the needs of its members and to assist them in their relation with their present and 
possible employers, the following are some of the advantages which membership offers to a 
professional musician :— 


AN ANNUAL CONFERENCE at which members can ACCESS TO REGISTERS OF VACANT APPOINT- 


meet for the purpose of discussing matters concerning MENTS AND ENGAGEMENTS, and for the 
musicians and their work generally. transfer ftom Member to Member of pupils removing 


to new districts. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS which enable the members 
to discuss matters affecting their professional work in 


A BENEVOLENT FUND for the relief of necessitous 


their own districts. persons who are, or have been, members, either by 
way of donation, annuity, or loan, and the regulatiors 


A CENTRAL ORGANIZATION through which members | or which have purposely been made as wide as 
can obtain expert assistance in securing admission to possible in order to meet the varying contingencies 
the Register of Teachers kept by the Teachers’ which arise from time to time. 

Xe i i i , “yer . “* 
Registration Council. AN ORPHAN FUND for the children of musicians 


ADVICE AND HELP in cases where members are whjch is open to the dependants of all musicians 


entitled to benefits under the School Teachers 
(Superannuation) Act, 1918, 


whether their parents were members of the Society 


or not. 


A QUARTERLY ‘* REPORT” recording the pro- 


INFORMATION RELATING TO FEES, SALARIES, ceedings of the Society. The Society has entered 
and matters concerning the etiquette and practice of into an arrangement with the proprietor of “THe 


the profession, collected and supplied for the purpose EpvucatioxaL Times,” whereby the quarterly 


of assisting members to adopt as a ** minimum” fees 


. 2 : : *Rerort” of the Society will form a Special 
commensurate with the time and expense incurred in 


age : Supplement to the March, June, September, and 
the training which they have had to undergo. | December issues of the magazine. Se addition 
A REGISTER OF | members may receive copies of ** THE EDUCATIONAL 
Times” for the remaining months on specially favour- 
able terms. The policy of linking up the ** Report” 
with an educational magazine was adopted in 
recognition of the fact that music is now assuming a 


THE PUBLICATION OF 
MEMBERS, with their names and addresses, their 
appointments, qualifications, and the subjects taught, 
for the purpose of enabling the public properly to 
assess the value of their work and to place the tuition 
of their children in the hands of those who are 
properly qualified to undertake the work. 


position of growing importance in our system of 
education. It is necessary for teachers of music to 
be in close touch with the development of general 


LEGAL ADVICE on professional matters such as education, as the future of music in this country 
Agreements for services; Income Tax claims; Copy- depends greatly upon the extent to which the ycung 
right ; Recovery of Fees, Xc., Xc. citizens are trained to know and appreciate g 304 music. 





Forms of Application for admission to Membership and all further particulars may be 
obtained rrom the 


GENERAL SECRETARY, I.S.M., 19, Berners Street, London, W.-1. 
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THE DEAL METHOD TREE cHoiRs Festival, Worcester 


MEMORY -TRAIN ING 


MUSICIANS. 


FOR 


A SystEM OF STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND 


MusicaL MEMorY, 


IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. 


STRENGTHENS THE THE 


A CORRESPON 


**T could not play one piece from Memory. 
play from Memory every piece I learn.” 


,_DENT WRITES :— 
Now I can 


Write for particulars :— 
C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., 


SCHOOL OF MuSIC, 25, LOXHAM STREET, BOLTON, 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi. § 23. 


Tue Rr. Rev. Brsxor J. E. C. WELLDON, 
Dean or Durnam. 
lice-Presidents: 

THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLESEX. 
Tue Rev. Canon W. DOUGLAS SPRINGETT, D.D. Oxon. 
Tue Rev. Sir GEORGE RALPH FETHERSTON, Barrt., J.P. 

Warden: 
De. J. H. LEWIS, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doce 

Chairman (Board of Examination) 
M. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantab., 

ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 


President : 


D.D. 


Dr. J F.R.A.M. 








at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 
COMPETITIONS, 1920. 


SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best IntropucTor\ 
Vocuntary for the OrGan, and EvENING SERVICE. 

BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tune, Te 
(Chantwise), Harmonized Setting of the Gui_p Orrice. 


Deum 


Organists (Members) have the rree use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments 


Calendar (evatis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, | 


158, Holland Park Avenue, Kengington, W. 11 


) Ty - -~ 

MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anpn TEACHER OF SINGING 

TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 

Author of “ Vocalism,"’ “ Elocution: Its First Principles,"’ ‘* Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.'' Now Published: ** Vocal Technique : 
How it feels to Sing."' 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 
“The most complete guide to singing in English."’"— 

in the Acferee. 





“ Lancelot,"’ 


** One of the sanest of sane expositions."’— Music al Courier, N.Y. 
“Is a reliable expert in all branches."'"—Gentlewoman. 
“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.''—Zastern 


Mo» ning News. 
* Do not hesitate to commend.""—G/asgow Herald. 

“ His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 
has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers.''—Aderdeen Free Press. 

** Common-sense in all he utters.""—Leeds Mercury. 

“Is an acknowledged authority. . . .""—Western Morning News. 

“| have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that noone 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H 
Breare.''—** Counterpoint,"’ in the Newcastle Journal. 

Address: * Heratp"’ Burtpincs, HAaRRoGaTE. 


—Muiss LILIAS MACKINNON, 


M E M O RY. L.R.A.M., undertakes, by her method, 


to develop perfect musical memory. Course of Six Lessons, £3 3s. 


Lessons by correspondence if desired. 21, Upper Cheyne Row, S.W.3. | 


SEPTEMBER : . &, 9, and 10. 

Patrons, T.M.G.M. THe KING anp QUEEN. 
Conductor—Mr. IVOR ATKINS. 
Principal Soloists: 

Mespames DE LA COTE, AGNES NICHOLLS, CARRIE 

TUBB, ASTRA DESMOND, PHYLLIS LETT, KIRKBY Lt NN, 

Messxs. JOHN COATES, GERVASE ELWES, STEUART 

WILSON, NORMAN ALLIN, HERBERT HEYNER, ROBERT 

RADFORD, FREDERICK RANALOW. 

In the CATHEDRAL, 

.30 p.m.— Openirg Service, with Chorus and Orchestra 

11.30 a.m.—" Elijah."" At 7.30 p.m.—"* Hymn of Faith 

The Music Makers "’ (Elgar); ‘* Hymn of Praise 

11.30 a.m.—" Gerontius "’ (Elgar); Motet, ‘* There is 

"’ (Hubert Parry); New work, “ Fantasy,"’ founded 

“DIVINA COMMEDIA™ (Walford Davies) 
Symphony in D minor (César Franck). 

THURSDAY, 11.30 a.m.—"St. Matthew"’ Passion (Bach). At 
7.30 p.m.— New work, Four Hymns, for Tenor Solo and Strings 
(Vaughan Williams); “ For the Fallen" (Elgar); * Reqviem 
(Verdi). 

FRIDAY, 11.30 a m.—" Messiah.” 

in the PUBLIC HALL. 

WEDNESDAY, 8 p.m.—New work for Orchestra * 
Rhapsody "’ (A. E. Brent Smith), and works by 
Harrison, &c. 


SUNDAY, 3 
TUESDAY, 
(Ivor Atkins); “ 
WEDNESDAY, 
an old belief 
on Dante's 


Worcestershire 
Elgar, Jvl 


For Pregramnte send STAMPED 
to Deighton, Worcester. 


NOTTINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
COMPETITIONS. 
SIR JESSE BOOT, 


ENVELOP? 





President : Bart. 


ALBERT HALL anp CIRCUS STREET HALL, 
SATURDAY, 30th OCTOBER, 1920. 





ADJUDICATORS : 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK, 

Dr. E. MARKHAM Leg, GeorrREY Suaw, Esq.., 
ARTHUR CATTERALL, Esq., Dr. FRANK RADCLIFFE. 


Esq.. 


Solo and Choral Classes. Instrumental Competitions, 
ac, XC. 





Syllabus, post free, 6d., from the Hon. Publicity Secretary, 
Frank Lees, 61, Stratford Road, West Bridgford, Nottinghan 


WALLASEY MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
(NEW BRIGHTON). 
SEPTEMBER 4th, 1920. 

WILFRID SHAW 


Hon. Mvesical Director: Mr. 


CoMPETITIONS FOR 
MIXNED-VOICE CHOIRS. 
MALE-VOICE CHOIRS. 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL 
LADIES’ CHOIRS, S.S.C. 
MIXNED-VOICE (QUARTETS. 
MALE-VOICE (QUARTETS. 


CHOIRS. 


Syllabus (post free, 3d.), from Hon. Secretary, Cuas. E. Cowtey 
44, Canterbury Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


CHARLES TREE. 
RECITAL-LECTURES on “ THE LONG LIFE OF THE VOIC! 
Secretary of a Cardiff Choral Society writes, June 3rd, 1920 :— 
“T have been much impressed by the hints given in your book, 
* How to Acquire Ease of Voice.’ Could you give our Choral Society 
a Lecture-Concert before they begin to rehearse for the coming season 
Choral Societies should realise the value of a uniform and correct 
method of voice-production."' 
Life of the Voice depends largely on Vocal Placement. 
Purity of tone e e »» Vocal Placement. 
Vocal Resonance » Vocal Placement. 
Clearness of Diction ,, » Vocal Placement. 
Compass ef Voice .. Vocal Placement. 
The art of Correct Vocal Placement i: is simplicity itself. 
Mr. Tree's book on “* How to Acquire Ease of Voice "' (5/-). If 
difficult to obtain, write direct to author. 
Concerts, Lectures, &c.: Address, 29, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3 
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THE ART OF VOICE TRAINING. 


Mr. FIELD HYDE will conduct a 
VACATION COURSE IN LIVERPOOL, 
From Thursday, JULY 29, to AUGUST 6, 1920. 
FOURTEEN LECTURE-DEMONSTRATIONS will be given, and the Course will include :— 
1. \ COMPLETE EXPOSITION OF VOICE- 4. PERMANENT NOTES (LETTERPRESS) 





TRAINING METHOD. OF THE VOCAL METHOD. 
2, COMPARISONS OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS 5. VOICE CHARTS, AND A COMPLETE 
WHICH ARE FOUNDED UPON SERIES OF EXERCISES AND 
_ DIVERSE THEORIES. STUDIES. 
3. PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS _ IN Etc., Etc. 


VOICE-TRAINING anp TEACHING. 


Mr. Field Hyde’s Method and the Course of Lecture-Demonstrations have had the recommendation of many of the 
best Authorities—Musical and Medical, Cathedral and University Organists, Conductors, Principals and Professors, of 
some of the greatest Musical Institutions, the Editors of the chief Musical Journals, and of every Teacher and Student 
who has attended the Course. : 


The following extracts are selected from amongst hundreds of similar spontaneous expressions of opinion :— 


auetonet ke yw me one of the MOST ENJOYABLE WEEKS I ever spent, the educational value of which I can 
“Your Course seems IDEAL in that it can be taken by teachers usin , 
INDOTE ADE Y BE URTTER TEACHERS chomede Fb LAL: ing different methods from your own. They must 
e wae onp oars My -: say, all my DIFFICULTIES, and I do not regret having travelled the thousand miles which I did, as the 
‘I have for many years been a keen reader, student, and teacher of music, but never in my experience have I thought th 
necessary to be said on the subject of singing and teaching, as that which you said (or reve. aled) in your recent ‘lel sheful ces 
It is easy enough to define or explain a thing, it is another matter to make it understood.— A. E. R.' wi acces iti: 
“1 wish to say how much I enjoyed your holiday course. You score where others fail, in that you back up all you say or teach t 
demonstrations with your own or ae voices. I have attended a good many courses, but I can honestly say that yot BE Ts 
THEM ALL, and easily too.—J. T. S., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M.' ours ATS 
** Your excellent course has added gre ratly to my success aS a choir-trainer and adjudicator. It has brought me new en 
this month. Your splendidly-designed charts are extremely helpful in gaining experience. My candid opinio ry —_ 
impossible to get better instruction.—T. J. M., L.R.A.M., F.T.S.C.’ re Se ae 


For Syllabus and full particulars, address early application to :— 
Mr. F. ©. FIELD HYDE, 4, WiGMORE STUDIOS, 52, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 1 





How to play difficult MODERN corr. COLLEGE 
music with ease.... Principal: Mr. A. MCALISTER, B.A. (Cantab.) 





Pianists who wish to play the music which affords the 
greatest enjoyment and relaxation—the compositions ’ | 
of the world’s greatest musicians—and who are averse \ 0) U | Mus. Bac 
to the drudgery of wearisome keyboard practising in 
order to obtain the necessary technical proficiency, oo —r 
will find the “Brain to Keyboard” method of the can | <== ee Enter. b.£. 
greatest possible help. vet 
Practice on this system, much of it away from the 5 
keyboard, is never wearisome, and after some weeks - % ist M.B. } 
of it, spending quite a short time every day, a degree ms 
of technical proficiency is obtained which would be the 
otherwise impossible, even after years of keyboard \ / 
practising for several hours daily. \ // 


Sir Frepertck Brince, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my I OP / 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse \ 

from his own personal experience. More than 12,000 successful / 
students add their testimony. 


Final Final B.A. 





—o 


‘From Brain to Keyboard” one Fe) = MATRIC _| 


Macdonald Smith’s System for the aa 
of Pianoforte Playing. whole _F.R.C.O. 
My illustrated book, “* Light on Pianoforte Playing,” series 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the A.R.C.O. 





principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. F.R.C.O 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, gigi ier 
average or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of Mus. Bac, |" Te Ros maces 
charge, and post free. = Guarantee Courses ; ONE FEE. 

| Mus. Bac. | A.R.C.O. | L.R.A.M. | A. Mus. T.C.L. 
i B.A. F.R.C.O. | A.R.C.M. | L. Mus. T.C.L 











M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLooMspuRY SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.C.1. 201, ILKESTON Roap, NOTTINGHAM. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. OSWALD PEPPERCORN (VOICE SPECIALIsT), 
aegis Singing, Elocution, and Breathing. 
MOUN ITFOR D SCOTT (TENOR). Write for free audition, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St.,W.1, 





Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul's Cathedral ~~ > 
44, Cranbrook Park, Wood Green, N. 22. ! M R. AM B ROS E COVI E LLO 
on : pee Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is now 
CHARLES T. BATCHELOR (BARITONE). demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianoforte 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, Receptions, &c. Playing and Teaching, at his studio, Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore 
10, Roche Road, Norbury, S.W. 16 Street, W.1. 
MR. ERNEST HOD( _— BARITONE Musicat Reviser TO Messrs. NOVELLO FOR THIRTY-FIVE Years 


Orgen Recitals, ¢ rratoric . 123, Greenvale Road, Eltham, 's F.9 COMPOSERS’ MSS. 











THE TR: AIN NG OF TEACHERS. REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
uu a H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,"" Ardwick Road, N.W.2. 
Mr. R. J. PITCHE R, Mus. Bac. » Been ths e*e The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 
A.R.C.M. (Double Dip.), L R A.M. (Double Dip.), Class A. along — —_ ye a —— Ye ——— kindly 
- 2. ae scene > Newer .. permitted :—Sir Frepertcx Bripce, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp E Gar, 
COME LETE TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE :- J O.M.: Prof. H. Watrorp Davies, Mus. Doc. 
Courses of * Singing Papers, Form and Teaching,” *’ Touch, > - 

and “ Accompaniment" ; also “ The Art of Teaching." INGI NG, PIANO-PLAYING, AND AURAL 
Over S00 Successes at Exams. TRAINING. Dr. A. P. Alderson visits 60, Berners Street, W., 


* Recitative and its Rendering,"' 1/6. ‘* The Singer's Vade Mecum,"’ 6d. every week for Private Lessons. Coaching also by Correspondence. 
Prospectus and particulars, 21, Boundary Rd., St. John's Wood, N.W.8. 34, Knight's Park, Kingston-on-Thames. 





MISS BETTY HADDOW PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
SOPRANO (r.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
Available for Oratorios, Concerts, Cantatas, &c (2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
For vacant dates, write, 74, Ollerton Road, New Southgate, N. 11 (3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 





Harmony, Form, &c. 


M I SS LYDIA OH N L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-20 ... 154 Correspondence Pupils successft1. 


A.R.A.M. CONTRALTO A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-20 ... 39 o ee es 
15, Albion Road, London, N.W. 6. Tel.: Hampstead 5797. ig 
: Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 


M R. S; A M U! E lL M AST E RS c/o Forsytn Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


NOR In res ; ? ‘ » 
sponse to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
f Address : 164, Bank Buildings. ‘Ewe Road, Surbiton he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE Covrses: 


(1.) The “ Mus. Bac." Degree. 
MR. MAU RIC Ee VICCARS (2) ARC 0. and F.R.CO. Baper Work 
, Arvon iy Highbury. N.S. @) The Associated Board innsanbncdions in Rudiments, 
ea — Harmony, and Counterpoint. 


. 7 WILLIAM COLEMAN 


BASS (MANCHESTER) ;_ (Address as above.) 


Oratorio Ballads Lessons ei r , ~ Sy 
A, a... SR, MBE. ALBERT W. BIRD, M.1.G.C.M., GIVES 
+ LESSONS on PIANO and ORGAN. For terms, apply 


DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING ‘hese Bester or 



































Mus. Doc. (Lond.); L.R.A.M .R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL COACHING by 
Corresronvence Courses ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.RC.M. Pianist. 
(1) A.R.C.M. Paper Work Paper-work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham 
(2) L.R.A.M -aper Work 
>) Raa esteem fuerte R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
re Mt : Bac pa M Doc De me F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
oe en Sean Se Seer ee Serene TUITION. 370 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. 
(5) Musical Appreciation. 
For terms, lists of successes, &c., address— ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
48, Linden Road, Re dland, Bristol. _— Tele ephone : Bristol 3033 INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
Y Studio), in Pianoforte, ane. Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
D U R al A M M. US BAC. , tration, * T: Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
« apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 
SEPTEMBER, 192 - < 
; ae D®.F: J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
SreciaL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES E. Tossnte) ccatinnes to give tceene, Harmony and other 
: “Erp ” “PIN a - . eoretical subjects, and prepares for usic xaminations. 
For “FIRST” and “FINAL” Examinations. Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
a Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
De. NORMAN SPRANKLING, Mus. Doc. (Lond.), Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 


Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3. 





48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol == 
soa ¥ : ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 


A - R.¢ *M. A N ] ) L. R. A. M. Singing, R. A. Music. 4 dog received at the Wigmore 


Hall Studios, 32, Wigmore Street, 





Coannesoupaence Coumees 0 cennrereneernernreenrteeencctntsteenensemrtenescceeseeeneneeespeceeeneeemcemeeness 
Latest Succasses K. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., W arden, Incor- 
\.R.C.M APRIL. 1920 porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
ae ee me or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
Paper Work - - one SEVEN . Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 
Practical ... . «ws FOUR DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
_— Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
De. NORMAN Pyrnng erg Mus. Doc. (Lond.); L.R.A.M., COUNTERPOINT. 58. net. 


DousLe CouNTERPOINT AND CANON. 5s. net. 
FuGue. ts. 6d. net. 


; ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
MUSICAL APPRECIATION. —_Brtetoraatr or Anortcan Catncn Mone: 20 pe 
Dictionary OF Musica Terms. 6d. net 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR TEACHERS MaTeriat or MELopy. 3d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. Is. 6d. net. 


. Linden Road, Redland, Bristol 





SPECIALLY ARRANGED BY The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5s. 
Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING. ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
This Course is intended to serve asa guide to Teachers, either in L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony. 
their Class- Work, or in their private teaching ** Form and Teaching,"' &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
————— received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol | L.R.A.M. &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 
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D®: C. H. KITSON, having resigned his appoint- 
ments in Dublin as organist of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Professor of Music at University College, and Senior Professor of 
Harmony at the Royal Irish Academy of Music, hopes to commence 
Theoretical Teaching in London in September. From July rst, com- 
munications for him should be addressed, c/o John Whitmore & Co., 
West Bridge Mills, Leicester. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
‘Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., and 
R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.1 


R.A.M.and A.R.C.M.—TEACHING SINGING 

+ Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition. 

Complete preparation. Pupil writes- ‘‘ Your Course is excellent, and 

my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F."’ 

Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), 
22, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 


R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE TUITION for) 
F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. 

ae SUCCESSES : 
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2 A.R.C.O., 

2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918 
3 A.R.C.O., 

3 A.R.C 


N ISS MARGARET Y OUNG, LRAM.ARCM. 
1 (Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher), 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory. Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler. 
Musical Terms(English first), Novello,4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 


MUNRO DAVISON, 
VOICE-PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 
Profr. of Singing, G.S.M. (25 years); Vocal, L.R.A.M. and F.R.C.O.; 
Principal a. Temple Church ; other appointments between 1900- 
1920, include : Poly¢-, Singing and Organ (20 years); Examiner for 
Higher Vocal "chee and Scholarships, T C.L.; Adjudicator, 
Stratford, Crystal Palace Festivals, &c.; O. & C. St. Anne's, Holloway, 
and Holy Innocents, Hornsey (7 and 5 years); Conductor, Stock 
Exchange and N. London Male-Choirs (14 and 12 years): M.D. 
Chi. Sy. (for performance of unfamiliar works). 7 years; University 
Coll. School (Singing), 7 years; also Assistant to the late Dr. E. J. 
Hopkins, ——— Church (3 years). 
For Lessons, address, 434, Seven Sisters Road, N.4 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUT HPOR’ r. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

\ USIC SPECIALIST REQUIRED as ASSIS- 
+ TANT MISTRESS ina large Girls’ Council School. Good | 
executant, voice. and pianoforte, desired. Commencing Salary | 
according to qualificati ons and experience, rising by annual increments | 
of {10 toa maximum of £280 per annum. Form of application may 
be obtained from the undersigned : 

















| 


Ws ALLANACH, 
Education Offices, Director of Education. | 
2, Church Street, 
Southport. 


“GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 
ALTO LAY-CLERK REQUIRED. Candidates should be under 30, 
and Communicants. Good reader essential. Duties at present, Even- 
song five days in the week, and the usual Sunday Services. Salary, 
£70, and fees. Applications, with testimonials (copies), should be | 
sent not laier than July 15, to Dr. A. Herbert Brewer, Palace Yard, | 
Gloucester. 


IPON CATHEDRAL. — Vacancies for TENOR 

and BASS LAY-CLERKS. Salary, {100 a year. Applicants 

must be Communicants of the Church of England. Good reading 

essential. Applications, with three recent testimonials or inquiries, 

may be addressed in the first instance to The Precentor, The 
Cathedral, Ripon. 

There is also a VACANCY fora CHORISTER BOARDER. Edu- 

cation free, and partial board. Axe not above ro. Application as above 


KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools. Choir 
School for King's College Chapel. Inclusive Fees 70 guineas, reduced 
to £20 for CHORISTERS, who follow the regular curriculum. 

A TRIAL OF VOICES to fill vacancies in the Choir will be held 
on Tuesday, July 20. 

Candidates must have a good ear and good voice, and should be 
between 9 and 12 years of age. 

For particulars apply to The Dean. 

Names to be sent in not later that July 12. 

KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

There is a VACANCY in the CHOIR for an ALTO, either a 
Choral Scholar or Lay-Clerk. Choral Scholarships are tenable by 
those who intend to take a University Degree. The value of the 
Scholarship is £80 a year with certain allowances. The stipend 
offered to a Lay-Clerk is £140. 

The COMPETITION will be held in July. 

Applications to be sent in not later than July 12. 

For further information apply to The Dean, 
Cambridge. 








King's College, 





LTO-SOLOIST, in Cathedral (Protestant), Ireland, 
would like an appointment in a large City Church, or Town, in 
return for a position as clerk. Seven years’ experience in a Gas 
Company's Office, had full charge of Rental and accounts, good know- 
ledge double-entry, book-keeping, present testimonials. Further 
particulars, apply, “ Alto," c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, W.1. 


KEW PARISH CHURCH.—Two ALTOS RE- 
\ QUIRED. Good readers. Salary, £15 each. Write, A. R 
Dean, 16, . Flanders Mansions, Bedford Park, W 


LINCOLN CA THEDRAL. 
There is a VACANCY in the Choir fora TENOR singer. Should be 
under 30 years of age. Salary, £95, and 25 per cent. bonus. Appli- 
cation and testimonials to The Precentor, the Precentory, Lincoln. 


‘Tsnos REQUIRED. £12 per annum. Light 
duties. Good reader essential. Apply, “Choirmaster,"’ St. 
Andrew Undershaft, Leadenhall Street, ¢ ity. 


TORWICH CATHEDRAL,.—There is a Vv acancy 
in the Choir for a BASS LAY-CLERK. Applications to be 
made to the Rev. The Precentor, The Close, Norwich. 


YY aeten, by Soprano, A.R.C.M., engagement in 
Quartet, on Riviera for winter months, in a choir. Apply, 
Miss Evetts, 7, Beech Croft Road, Oxford. 


RGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER (good trainer 
WANTED for Linthorpe Parish, Middlesbro’. Salary, £109 
Particulars of duties may be had from the Vicar. Applications, with 
two recent testimonials, one from a clergyman, the other from a pro- 
fessional musician, to sent on or before July 15, to Mr. William 
Ellis, The Cathedral, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


RGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER WANTED 

for Mostyn Road Wesleyan Church, Brixton. Salary, £30 per 

annum. Member Wesleyan Church preferred. Applications, by 

letter only, with testimonials, to Mr. J. D. Archer, 107, Burton Road, 
Brixton, S.W.9. 


RGANIST REQUIRED, for Sunday mornings 
only, during August. Church in N.W. District. Use of fine 
three-manual organ, and expenses paid in return for services. Write, 
“Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O.,"’ 44, Hopefield Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W.6. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 
MUNICIPAL ORGAN RECITALS. 

The Entertainments Committee are desirous of arranging a Series 
of Municipal Organ Recitals at the Royal Technical Institute, Salford, 
to be held during the next winter season. 

Organists desirous of gising such Recitals are invited to make 
application, stating their terms, to me. 

$ Full particulars on application, Chief Committee Clerk, Town Hall 
Salford. L. C. Evans, Town Clerk, Salford, 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 

for St. George's, Belfast. Must be a good Churchman, and 

have had experience in training boys. Salary, £120. Apply, with 

testimonials (copies only), to Rev. H. D. Murphy, D.D., 39, Wellington 
| Fase: Belfast. 


USIC- MASTER REQUIRES POSITION in 
Public or Private School. Thorovghly experienced in Teaching 
of Pianoforte, Organ, and Voice-Production. Write, Victor H. 





























| Burraston, Coniston, Hayward's Road, Cheltenham. 





IANOFORTE TEACHER REQUIRED (gentle- 

man), at Chiswick College of Music and ‘High School for Girls, 

21, High Road, Chiswick, W. Premium required. Letters only 
first instance. 


SSIST AN TMU SIC- MASTER WANTED for a 

Public School in September next. Resident. Apply, Head- 
master, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

YATE, for a South-East London Institutional 


Mission, a MUSICAL DIRECTOR. Generous gratuity. Ex- 
E.C. 4. 





cellent possibilities. Apply, A. C. Vincent, 73, Farringdon St., 


RGANIST.—Keen Organ-student desires Appoint- 
ment (Church of England). Easy pene ig 4 of S.E. London 
Write, H. E. C., $6, Church Street, Camberwell, S.E.5, 


DE UTY.—Mr. C. CANNON is willing to deputise 
in or near London during oe ‘emneell * Long "' vacation. 
Apply, 62, Stockwell Park Road, S.W 


CCOMPLISHED MUSICIAN wishes to accom- 

pany a singer in practice. Coaching in interpretation of modern 

songs; hints on French, Italian and German diction. Terms, 5s. an 
hour. “S.,"' c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


ROYAL COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND, 
UPPER NORWOOD, S.E. 19. 
\ 7JANTED.—Thoroughly reliable man, about 40 
years of age, to teach Tuners’ repairs, and impart a thorough 
knowledge of the Pianoforte, Harmonium, Reed Organs, and Player- 
piano. An interview is essential. Applications, &c., should be made 
to the Principal. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(INSTITUTED 1872.) 





President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 


Chairman of Board : 
Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


July 7th, at 3 p.m.—Pianoforte and Vocal Recital by Messrs 
Cc fooken Keith and Philip Henry. 

July 10th, at 3 p.m.—Orchestral Concert at Queen's Hall, Langham 
Place, W. (Sole Lessees of the Hall: Chappell & Co.) 

July 14th, at 3 p.m.—Students’ Concert. 

/uly 15th, at 3 p.m.—Elocution, Chamber Music and Choir Concert, 
at Steinway Hall 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution. 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
evening students. Entry may be made for any number of Subjects— 
from one to the Full Course. The College is open to beginner< as well 
as to the more proficient student: pupils under 16 years cf age are 
received for the Junior School at reduced fees. 

A Special Course of Training for Music Teachers has been instituted 
to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, and 
has been approved by the Council. 

The Orcnestrat, Cuorat, the Oreratic, and Cuamper Music 
CLASSES are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the 
College and open to all British subjects up to certain age limits, and 
the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, value £100 per annum; also 
Righteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music. 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 


Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission’Cards to Concerts, and the | 


Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application 
to the undersigned. C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1. 





Jusr PUBLISHED. 


EDWARD M MacDOWEL a 


FROM THE XVIIIth CENTURY 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR PIANO OF HARPSICHORD 


AND CLAVICHORD PIECEs). 
Jean Philippe Rameau | 


Jean Philippe Rameau 


1. COURANTE 


2. SARABANDE 


4. Le BavoL_et FLOTTANT 
5. GIGUE... we eee tne «J. ~Matttheson | 
6. SARABANDE... ... | Jean Baptiste Loeilly 





Nos. I to 5, 2s. net, each. No. 6, Is. 6d. net. 
These are of medium difficulty, and well varied. 
MaAcDOWELL was careful to preserve their original flavour 
in adapting them to the technique of the Pianoforte ; and | 
they will be found admirably suited either for recital or for | 
teaching purposes. 


ELKIN & Co. LTD., 


8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, | 


LONDON, W. 


Francois Couperin 


| 


~ BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


BOS ORTH & Co., Linrrep. 


THE PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS OF 
| 


| THE AMERICAN TONE-POET 


ALBERT KUSSNER 


HELEN PITKIN writes -— 

“| have received from the composer, Albert Klissner, a delightful 
pamphlet of three melodies, invitingly presented with the title 

Moon Moths’ onits cover. The book is dedicated to his sister, 
Amalia Klissner, the remarkable young woman who has been depicting 
the beauties of royalty and of the first families in this country in 
miniature. The dedication reads simply ‘To Amalia,’ but the music 
says more. Itidealizes her asclearly as her dainty brush does the great 
dames who sit to her to be immortalized, and there is a breath of 
spring, the lingering stringendos of passion, warm touches all through 
«s though the composer were telling his tale in the green pastures 
under never a wintry moon. The themes are prose poems and easy to 
read; but, with all music of this kind, it requires talent in 
interpretation. I like ‘Moon Moths.’ I have played them so far in 
the noon-day sun. When! have imprisoned them in my brain I shall 
hear them as they may be best heard in the twilight of a southern 
moonrise."* 


MOON MOTHS, 3s. DAWN, 2s. 

AT PARTING, 2s. HESITATION, 2s. 
|THE EVENING HOUR, 2s. MEMORIES, 2s. 
BY CANDLE LIGHT, ts. ENTREATY, 2s. 
Erc., Erc., Ere. 
At any Music Sellers. 








BOSWORTH & Co., Ltp., 
, HeppON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: * BertnGEerR's Tutor,’ 
*Warp's ProGressive Tutor,’ ‘Hemy's Tutor,’ ‘ Wickrns’ Rapip 
Tutor,’ ‘GraHam P. Moore's First PRINcIPLESs.’ 

Publishers of ‘ Sevcrx's Viourn Metuop.’ * Bertncer’s Dairy 
Tecunicat Stupres,' “MAcCFARREN'’s THe CuiLp’s First Music 

| Lesson." 
| 





This adaptation has been made by Sir Edward Elgar, O.M., at 
the request of the LEAGUE OF ARTS, to whom it is dedicated. It 
is specially intended for the performance at the Dedication of the 
Cenotaph and similar ceremonies throughout the country. 


WITH PROUD 


THANKSGIVING 
| CHORUS 


BY 


3. Tempo DI MINUETTO ... G. B. Grazioli | 


LAURENCE BINYON 


EDWARD ELGAR 





Arranged from “ For the Fallen"’ for s.a.1.8., with accompaniment 


| 
for Military or Brass Band, or Organ or Pianoforte. 
| Ss 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 4¢. 


: London: NoveELLo anp Company, LimiTEeD. 
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Che Uiusical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 


‘JULY 1 1920 








ADVANCE IN PRICES 

In consequence of the recent heavy rise in the 
cost of production, and the substantial advances 
in wages and establishment charges, Messrs. | 
Novello & Co. have to announce that a further | 
in the price of their publications is| 
imperative. From this date the cost of all books | 
and music (except separately published folio | 
songs and publications originally priced at over 
be double that charged 


| 


increase 


Twelve shillings) will 


before the war. 
The prices of all publications not now advanced | 
remain as they were on June 30, 1920. 


In accordance with the above statement the 
cost of THE Musica Times will be Sixpence. | 
bl . . . . . | 
rhe annual subscription (including postage) will 


be Seven shillings and sixpence. 
| 





MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS 
By Epwin Evans 
EPILOGUE: A -PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


One of the many disadvantages of a selective 
series of articles, such as that which I am now 
bringing to a conclusion, is that one’s omissions are 
likely to be endowed with significance. In the near 
future I anticipate receiving much enlightenment 
concerning the reasons which led me to include 
this composer and exclude that other from my 
scheme, reasons which will be quite new to me, 
and, probably, very illuminating. In the circum- 
stances, it would seem expedient for me to forestall 
some of the more obvious misconstructions of my 
purpose, even at the cost of a more frequent use 
of the personal pronoun than I have permitted 
myself in the course of these articles. After all, I 
nowhere committed myself to a complete survey of 
the subject, and the selection is my own respon- 
sibility, for which a personal explanation may be 
desirable. 

In the first place, the title is to be taken in a 
strict sense. By modern British composers I do 
not mean merely those who are more or less alive 
in our midst, but those who are taking a lively 
and significant part in forming the répertoire of 
this generation of musicians. It may be that they 
are destined to be superseded in the next. 





Contemporary approval is not evidence in the 
court of musical history, and a critic who claimed | 
finality of judgment would be fit only for employ. | 


ment in the Ministry of Fine Arts with which we 
are threatened. But that next generation of 
musicians will own to some kind of parentage. It 
will not merely happen, but it will grow upon the 
soil now fertilised by contemporary achievement. 
This aspect of the subject naturally limits the period 
to be dealt with. It excludes, to begin with, those 
great Victorian figures some of whom still stand at 
the head of the profession, and without whose 
names no historical treatment of modern British 
music would be complete. But although this 
exclusion is obviously justified,’ it is liable to mis- 
construction. Whilst it would be affectation on 
my part to suggest that those great names have 
given me memorable musical thrills, my memory 
goes back just far enough to convince me that 
they spent the most impressionable years of their 
lives under conditions which, far from being con- 
ducive to musical inspiration, made the mere 
survival of the musical instinct a stupendous 
triumph of man over his environment. To 
create an imaginative musical masterpiece in 
the England of the ’eighties would have required 
not a man but a demigod. I have the best 
of reasons for appreciating those conditions, for 
my own father’s musical career was one that was 
deflected by them. If the old, absurd prejudice 
against English music is now visibly crumbling 
away, the change of attitude is in no small measure 
due to musicians who laboured the stony ground 
and tended the saplings, and though they have had 
their share of honour, the thought of what they 
went through makes me inclined to condone even 
their most tedious moments. Mere sentiment, if 
you like, but not even H. G. Wells can leave senti- 
ment entirely out of history. That, however, does 
not affect their exclusion on purely chronological 
grounds. 

The Edwardian names—that is to say, those 
which became prominent in the Edwardian period 
—are on a different footing. In the first place, so 
much has been written concerning the two foremost 
of them that I cannot feel it incumbent upon 
me to swell the volume. ‘They arestill too near to 
need advocacy, and not yet remote enough for the 
dispassionate criticism which only the verdict of 
posterity can substantiate. ‘They make an imposing 
group of composers, great and small, and they set 
their stamp upon a period, but it is quite remark- 
able how faint is their influence upon their 
successors. One reason may be that recognition 
came to them more tardily than is the rule nowadays, 
and was accorded to a style that was already 
mature and did not appreciably develop afterwards. 
Their apparition was thus less a continuous influence 
than an exciting incident. ‘The younger men heard 
their music and passed on, reserving their more 
alert attention for the progressive development of 
their contemporaries. Even if that were not so, 
chronological grounds alone would suffice to exclude 
these composers from the scope of these articles. 

From that point onward difficulties begin to 
arise, as is inevitable in any delimitation of frontiers. 
It is really fortuitous that the difference in age 
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between the oldest and youngest composer whose 
works have been passed in review is almost exactly 
twenty years, but their works prove them to be of 
the same generation. 
debatable territory to be considered between what 
was Edwardian and what was Georgian. I 
remember that I pondered long over J. B. 
McEwen. Ina time when we have good reason to 
be proud of our chamber music his contributions 
to it have been both copious and of sterling worth. 
Moreover they have a reflective quality that makes 
them singularly attractive, and their idiom, if not 
precisely that of to-day, retains an uncommon 
freshness and vitality. It was with considerable 
reluctance that I drew the line in poirt of date 


between McEwen and Vaughan Williams, and even | 


now I am not certain whether the right place of 
the former is not with his juniors. 
be a division somewhere, and though mere dates 
carry little significance—there are quite young 
composers with Victorian views on music—they are 
serviceable as sign-posts. 

The subject was thus narrowed down to a group 
of nine composers, of whom the eldest is now forty- 
seven and the youngest twenty-seven years old. 
That they happen to be of extremely varied types, 
having very little in common, is not the result of 
selection-—it is symptomatic of the present activity 
of our musical world, which has become like a 
disturbed ant-hill. Certainly no other period of 
our own musical history has been equally produc- 
tive, and it is very doubtful whether any other 
country could at present muster as goodly a group 
of its younger composers. Nevertheless, though 
all musical history proves that nine is a generous 
number of composers to allot to one generation 
in a single country, I know that I shall be) 
reproached with some omissions. The first that | 
suggests itself is that of Josef Holbrooke. I have | 
before me as I write, an article on his music which | 
I contributed to the .Wusrca/ Standard of May 30, | 
1903, and which drew the attention of H. A. Fricker, 
with the result that, soon afterwards, Holbrooke’s | 
*(Jueen Mab’ was performed at the Leeds Festival. | 
In those days Holbrooke was certainly a remark- | 
able apparition, and one which justified the | 
highest hopes. But seventeen years have elapsed. | 
The terrestrial globe has rolled on, and| 
Holbrooke’s best works are still the symphonic 
poems which first made his name: ‘Ulalume,’| 
The Viking,’ ‘Queen Mab,’and soon. They have | 
lost none of those qualities which then made them 
so vivid to us, but there has been much music written | 
since, and they are not, to-day, as exceptional as 
they were in 1903. Timeisinexorable. A creative | 
artist who does not grow is doomed to shrink. 
For all Holbrooke’s feverish productivity, which is 
undisciplined by self-criticism, and for all his 
dynamic, explosive musical eloquence, he does 
not fill the position in the musical world to-day 
that was promised him when he first enlivened the 
Promenade Concerts with ‘Three Blind Mice.’ 
In the definition given above, he is not at present 
of those who take a lively and significant part in| 


There was of course a. 


But there must | 


forming the répertoire of this generation. His 
contribution is dated, unless of course there is 
pending one of those cataclysmic revolutions of 
personality that occur occasionally in the lives of 
creative artists, and generally when they are least 
expected. He is still much too young for pre- 
diction to be safe, one way or the other. 

Another omission occasioned me serious mis- 
givings. It is that of Cyril Scott, on whom I wrote 
in the same series of articles in 1903. We were 


‘then not far from the ’nineties, a period to which 


both he and I were indebted in various ways. He 
has the rare distinction of having invented his own 
musical language, for the seeming Gallicisms with 
which he is sometimes reproached are present in 
music that he wrote before the modern French 
idiom was generally accessible in print. It isa 
brilliant means of expression, as fascinating as a 
rich, exotic brocade. His is certainly a very 
original talent, not merely because of certain 
external—and sometimes irritating—mannerisms of 
rhythm and tonality, but because he takes an 
original and personal view of the whole art of 
music. On the face of it he should be included 
in any representative gallery of English musical 
portraits. Yet it was difficult to include him in 
this series of articles, for he must be approached 
from a totally different angle. There were other 
obstacles too, but of minor importance. He is 
commonly regarded as modern, but I cannot 
completely dispel an impression that there clings 
to him the atmosphere of those literary ’nineties, 
and, in a curious way, there is scarcely a period 
more remote from the present than that of 
Beardsley and the Yellow Book. Then there is his 
intense preoccupation with pattern, his naive 
delight in the invention of ingenious and 
fascinating devices which he_ then scatters 
over a score in such profusion that one is often 
blinded to the more serious content of the music. 
Finally circumstances have tempted him to write a 
considerable number of small works, many of 
which have only his personal idiom to distinguish 
them from the songs and pianoforte pieces that 
provide inferior composers with a living. Worst 
of all, owing to the shortcomings of the publishing 
trade, it is mostly these that are available in print, 
whereas the really valuable works remain in 
manuscript. This makes it difficult to liberate 
one’s impressions of his chamber music, for 
instance, which is heard but seldom, from those 
of his many trivialities, with which every one is 
familiar. His recent Pianoforte Quintet, String 
Quintet, and Pianoforte Trio are a warning against a 
judgment formed rashly upon superficial data. He 


| has certainly a greater importance than is generally 
given him in our programmes, but he bas curiously 


pronounced limitations, notably in his musical 


| vocabulary, which distort one’s vision of him, 


and the resulting opinion is apt to fluctuate 


| according to which of these many impressions is in 


the foreground. He is, in short, a far more 
controversial subject than any of those included in 
the series, and it was chiefly that consideration 
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. ‘ , | 

which led me to postpone discussion of his works | THE SYMPHONIC WORKS OF 
ne future occasion. . ‘ 

until son W. H. BELL 

For the rest, the material is far from exhausted, | 
but what remains requires a different method. It) By M. van SoOMEREN-GODFERY 
is a feature of the times, not merely in England, | 
that composers constantly arise whose best work is 
contained in one or two scores. They are the) The third Symphony is in F, and bears the date 
musical equivalent of the men of one book. Then | | May, 1918-19. There are four separate move- 
there is the vexed question of — yreyeecd | ments, and the orchestra is slightly larger in spite 
It is a faliacy to assume that only the best music| of the work being generally lighter—celeste, 
deserves a hearing. A library limited to the best} glockenspiel, bass drum, and side-drum being 
books would be a Jess effective solace than the added. 

‘ , | . , . . 
strange assortment that most book’ menaccumulate} No programme is hinted at, but in contrast to 
around them. It is not by a prescribed course of | the last Symphony the present one more readily 
masterpieces that public taste is fashioned. On) calls up more or less definite ideas in each 
the contrary, it is the confident reliance upon the} movement. The introduction to the first move- 
approval of others that has caused musical taste} ment is full of suggestiveness of waking life. 
to be so inelastic. The musical public should; The main themes of the first movement proper 
learn to make its own selection, and it cannot do are essentially reminiscent of the dance, but their 
that unless there is plenty to select from. An development leads to the assumption that the 
expurgated répertoire is suited only to the mentally | composer would rather have them considered in 
indolent. Active minds require constant occupation, | |the abstract. The whole is full of the spirit of 
and in the present state of English music they get} | | youth and optimism. ‘The second movement is a 
it. Among those composers of undefined rank) real Scherzo, losing nothing by its brevity. It is 
there are many whose talent is at all events sufficient | most delicately dainty and whimsical, and might 
to keep one on the gw? ze for its fruition, and | well be in illustration of ‘R. F.’s’ fairy poems in 
their number is such that these articles might have | Puck. The little chuckle with which it ends is 
been continued for another year or two. | really irresistible. The slow movement is entitled 

- A een “a : ; 
A weakening pore —, me activity | Elegy,’ and is in parts the most heavily scored in 
is the continued parochial tendency to form groups; the work. The critics found it sombre and 
‘ .* . ow 
of indeteriminate mutual admiration. Such asso-| mournful, and suggested that the composer was 
ciations are inevitable everywhere, but the /e/ifes| moved to pen it by the calamitous times Cape Town 
chapelles of Parisian music are as_ sharply | passed through in October-November, 1918. In 
defined as the alphabetical groups of London| those few weeks there were over seven thousand 
painting. Each of them has some kind of a creed| deaths from pneumonic influenza in the 
which it puts into practice, and is ready to defend.| Cape Peninsula. ‘This terrible pestilence found 
Our corresponding cliques are much less certain of Cape Town utterly unprepared, and although 
what it is that holds them together, and only too/| little has been said about the matter, words 
often it turns out to be a touching belief that all| quite fail to express the horrors that arose. 
their geese are swans. This produces an enervating | ‘The composer was one of the most indefatigable 
atmosphere which has sapped the vigour of many workers and organizers of relief amongst the 
promising — = ~—s years wong bg been | | poorer gee in the neighbourhood of his 
a re-grouping from which a new party has arisen| home. ‘This throws a certain light on_ his 
in the musical state. It claims to be ‘advanced,’| personality which may well be reflected in 
yet much of its modernity is akin to the socialism) his music. Nevertheless the writer prefers to 
professed by undergraduates. But it is active and | look on the ‘Elegy’ as a tribute to those fallen in 
scholarly, and much good may come of it, though|the war, and set in a vein of pride which has 
probably even better results could be attained | overcome grief, rather than in one of gloom. The 
without such grouping. In other walks of life) solemn writing for the brass recalls the nobility of 
igdividualism is our natural instinct. Why not in| the Beethoven * Equali’ for trombones, and the 
music? However, these questions of musical| whole movement is full of a sincerity which places 
politics do not concern a critic until they are | it in the category of the finest funeral music. 
thrust upon his notice. Then his best remedy is) Here at any rate is British music worthy of a 
in flight. | solemn, great occasion. 
| In the strenuous last movement the composer’s 
friends can scarcely fail to see the reflection of the 
H ; itilaiiates Sie Mech All ' |out-door life which he has the good fortune to 
may page to sir Hugh Allen. 1°) Jead when away from his strenuous duties. Living 
seems to be taken for granted that the headship of | jy an ideal country and climate for the purpose, 
the R.C.M. carries with it a knighthood. This is to /he and his family spend most of their leisure time 
honour the post rather than the man, We like to| on horseback. The /iza/e, although largely in the 
think that in the case of Sir Hugh the distinction is | minor, is exhilarating in the extreme. 
bestowed chiefly as a reward for years of strenuous! The first movement-——dAvndante trangutllo 3-4, 
and successful work elsewhere. {in F—is ushered in by a series of small mofzfs 


(Concluded from June number, page 376) 
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‘ .{—— A change is made to 9-8 in a contrasting 
“ a , ' centre section in which there are some busy 
figures for the lower strings, and also some 
work for the brass. Much use is made of the 
celeste and harp with sfacca‘o wood-wind, and the 
Ba perky little figure for violas—in the bottom stave of 
Ex. 6—is always obtruding itself. Its last appear- 
The first and third appear in quick succession, ance is in the final cadence, where it is allotted to 
being dovetailed together by the second. All) the flute, which, with its accompaniment of high 
three are immediately developed, forming quite a “#/o string chords, recalls the close of the first 
lengthy introduction to the main movement, in, Movement. 
which they receive further treatment. Attention In the Elegy ’ a change is made to duple time 
may be drawn to a beautiful undercurrent of | Which continues for practically the remainder of 
clarinet semiquavers. ‘The introduction is followed ‘the Symphony. It commences .ddagio 2-2, in 
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by the //egrv graszioso with its first theme : B? minor, with solemn chords : 
Ex. 4. legro grazioso Ex. 7. Adagio. 
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for brass and wood-wind interrupted by a triplet 
theme, and followed by a broken figure on the 
strings. These are developed and followed by a 
more continuous version of the string figure : 


In his handling of material the ~ composer 
always has so much to expound that lengthy 
recapitulation seems to be foreign to his idea 
of form. It is generally (as in the present case) 








replaced by an extended development section in| ** *,, 

which the most is made of the material of the a 

exposition. After a final /vr//ss?mo statement of => —— 

Ex. 5 the movement ends quietly in a very high io = 

register. : saeee- 
The second movement, //egretfo, is the shortest Gi Sere 2 [rw: — 

and lightest of the four. It remains in 3-4, aa enc a 


opens in D major: 


Ex. 6. Allegretto. |Full use is made of this in a canon at the sixth 


| below, and there is also much imitation at other 
intervals. 





After a big crescendo a calmer section with a 

variant of the string theme leads to a most sonorous 

$—e— os — ns — o—, Sortissimo, employing the whole orchestra in 

: Ss —— == — | the combination of the string theme with the 


: ° ° ‘ . - rn . ° 
" : triplet figure. ‘The effect of this on an orchestra 
Viola. 72 — 


9 — - = — —== >—, of the size for which it was conceived was over- 
? ° on. ° ° ° ° ° 

whelming. This section dies down to an impressive 
| close of solemn soft brass chords. 
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The last movement is largely in the minor. | 


Commencing A//egro 4-4 with a throbbing repeated 
unison on the whole of the violins and violas : 


Allegro. V\., Viole. 
SF Strepitoso. 
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one of the two main themes is heard-on the lower 
strings. The falling diminished seventh should be 
noted. A second theme in the same key follows : 











Elgar characterised his ‘Enigma’ theme by 
two consecutive falling minor sevenths. Here 
we have three consecutive falling sevenths, all of 
different sizes. The composer builds a continuous 
set of variations on these two subjects with the 
same artistic consistency as in the Symphonic 
Variations, and ends them with a really inspiriting 
fugue (4/egro vivacé) on a variant of the second 
theme: 








Ex. 1:1. Allegro vivace. 
Vi. m/f as 
775 f-s _ ——_ ee eee 
fee ee te es: 
‘so oo 








The falling diminished and major sevenths are 


retained, and a rising minor ninth is used 
melodically: also. These unusual intervals seem 
to fall very well iuto the general scheme, and 
the whole movement is most stimulating. The 
fugue ends /fort/ss’mo, and a moment’s silence and 
an abrupt change of key lead into the Coda in 3-4, 
starting over the same double pedal as the first 
movement of the Symphony. The Coda is very 
brief, and ends /ortissimo in the major. 

It is early to venture to prophecy in regard to 
such new works, but they undoubtedly bring up 
many points of interest to those who are really 
concerned with the progress of the symphony, and 
who have not made up their minds that the last 
word in symphonies has been uttered long ago. 
The mere fact that the composer is casting most 
of his work in this form, considering the present 
condition of the musical market, speaks volumes 
for his seriousness of purpose. 


| 


The gap of eighteen years between the first and 
second Symphonies has given ample time for the 
composer’s development. His handling of the 
'symphony is quite his own. His use of the varia- 
‘tion form and his economy of material have 
already received comment. From its very nature, 
| with its freedom of rhythm, contrapuntal texture, 
‘and overlapping phrases, the music requires 
intelligent study ; but the listener is amply repaid. 
| Finally, it is good news that a fourth Symphony 
has been planned, and is well under way, from the 
| pen of this most interesting writer. 


| THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA IN LONDON 
| 


The last week of the New York Symphony 
| Orchestra’s European tour was spent in London 
with prorounced success on both musical and 
social sides. The concert arrangements announced 
in the June J/wsica/ Times were adhered to, so 
there is no need for a detailed account of the 
performances. As to the high _ technical 
attainments of the Orchestra, opinion § was 
junanimous. The wind departments, especially 
the flutes and horns, have drawn enthusiastic 
|comment from even the most 4/asé concert-goers. 
|There was general agreement that the horn 
playing was far ahead of the English standard. 
One was able to listen to the most trying passages 
without that expectation of mishap which takes 
away half the enjoyment. And the excellence 
did not stop at mere correctness. There 
was extraordinary gradation of power, the 
'pianissimo playing being such as to make us realise 
|in an unusual degree the magical possibilities of 
|the instrument. The strings gave us an object- 
‘lesson in drill by bowing as one man. Perhaps 
ithe word ‘drill’ suggests itself at once as 
| containing the secret of the Orchestra’s excellences 
and defects. Thus the demands of modern 
brilliant and highly-goloured scores such as. Ravel's 
|‘ Daphnis and Chloe,’ and the Paris version of the 
*Bacchanale’ from ‘°Tannhiuser,’ were met 
with a completeness that we have never heard 
excelled. On the other hand, in work calling 
for slow expressive playing we felt that 
there was a little less warmth and feeling 
than we get from the best English orchestras. 
However, there is but one opinion’ as 
to the all-round interest and enjoyment provided 
by the concerts. 

We hope our friends from over the water 
will not attach too much = importance to 
the rather large number of empty seats. <A 
combination of gloriously warm June weather, the 
most popular race meeting of the year, and broad 
daylight until ten o'clock, is a force against which 
even the most delightful of indoor entertainments 
can only partially succeed. The gatherings, 
however, were thoroughly representative of London 
musical life. We doubt if so many eminent 
musicians have ever before been in the audience 
| five times in one week. The best evidence of the 
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Orchestra's appeal was to be found in the fact that 
the attendances increased as the week went on, 
culminating in an immense gathering at the 
Albert Hall on the Sunday. At the Saturday 
concert Mr. Damrosch made a brief speech, in 
the course of which he announced that the 
proceeds of the occasion were to be given 
to St. Dunstan’s Hostel. He added that as the 
expenses were heavy, and the profits therefore 
likely to be on the modest side, Mr. Flagler had 
cabled his intention of making up the sum to 
£i,000—a generous act of which the audience 
showed great appreciation. 
LUNCHEON AT THE MANSION HOUSE 

Since Sir Edward Cooper was elected Lord 
Mayor of London, musicians have had frequent 
cause to congratulate themselves on his Lordship’s 
zealous interest in their art. He showed it yet 
again on June 18 by entertaining at luncheon the 
Orchestra and a large number of distinguished 
native musicians. Among those present were the 
American Ambassador and Mrs. Davis, Viscount 
Bryce, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Miss 
Flagler, Sir Hugh Allen, Sir Alexander and Lady 
Mackenzie, Sir Frederick and Lady Bridge, 
Mr. Paul Cravath, Sir Gilbert Parker, Sir Wa'ter 


and Lady Parratt, Sir Frederic and Lady Cowen, | 
Sir Henry and Lady Wood, Dame Clara Kennerley- | 
Rumford, Mr. Kennerley-Rumford, Mr. and Mrs. | 


Ben Davies, Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Littleton, 
Captain John Coates, Lieut.-Col. Mackenzie Rogan, 
and Captain Albert Williams. ‘The string band of 
the 1st Life Guards, under Lieut. George Miller, 
supplied music during the function. 


The Lord Mayor, in proposing the health of | 


the Orchestra, announced that the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians was conferring its medal 
on Mr. Damrosch. 


Mr. Damrosch made a delightful speech. He} 


drew rounds of applause when, alluding to the 
importance of friendship between Great Britain 
and America, he said he wou like to pronounce 


‘a dark and dreadful curse on mischief-makers | 


who exploited superficial difficulties between the 
two countries.’ 

The Orchestra was demonstrative in its 
appreciation of the whole function. Probably no 
other kind of social entertainment would have 
appealed to the players so much as this civic 
hospitality, with its touches of antique dress and 
ceremony and its historic surroundings. 

RECEPTION BY THE MUSIC CLUB 

On the evening of the same day, at 160, Wardour 
Street, the Music Club held a reception in honour 
of Mr. Damrosch. ‘There was a _ very large 
attendance, and the fine rooms, beautifully decorated 
with plants and flowers, showed to great advantage. 
Among those present were the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress (who received the guests), Lady 


Maud Warrender, Lord Justice Younger, Sir 
Frederick Bridge, Mr. Albert Coates, and 
Mr. ‘Tom Burke (who came. after having 


sung in the first performance of the new 


| 

Puccini opera), Mr. Frank Bridge, Mr. Julius 
Harrison, Miss Olga Haley, Mr. Felix Salmond, 
Mr. Gervase Elwes, Mr. Augustus Littleton, and 
Mr. Adrian C. Boult. <A brief musical programme 
was contributed by Miss Agnes Nicholls, M. G. 
Barreré (the N.Y.S.O. principal flautist), Mr. 
Albert Spalding, Mr. John Coates, and Mr. Robert 
Radford, with Mr. Berkeley Mason, Mr. Hamilton 
Harty, and Mr. Arnold Bax at the pianoforte. 


A CHAT WITH MR. DAMROSCH 


Though beset with engagements, Mr. Damrosch 
kindly found time to give us a few impressions of 
the tour. 

| “We have had a wonderful time,’ he said. “The 
| promises made to us when we were arranging the 
tour have been more than fulfilled. ‘The warmth 
of our welcome, the lavish hospitality, the 


\ 





WALTER DAMROSCH, 


‘enthusiasm of the audiences have been over 
-whelming. It has been one big glad hand from 
start to finish, and our week in London is a fitting 
‘climax. Of course there were difficulties 

| Did I hear you murmur “Strikes”? We ran into 
|a bigger variety of trouble that way than I should 
have thought possible. In France it was chiefly 
| railway and other transport workers. In Italy the 
|waiters and cooks were out. And we generally 
| managed to arrive just as the trouble was beginning. 
| However, we carried out our itinerary except that 
'we had to miss Lyons. ‘The strike made it 
|impossible to get there, so we went in an impro- 
| vised train straight from Bordeaux to Marseilles, 
| the journey taking twenty-two hours instead of the 


|normal thirteen. And when we arrived we found 
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a tram strike, with strikers and strike-breakers| complained that their tone is rather covered. If 
rioting in the streets. However, all ’s well that ends | that is so, we feel the balance is more than made 
well, and here we are in good quiet old London.’ | up by the sweet and noble quality.’ 
We talked of the musical side of the tour. | ‘Another matter on which people comment is 
‘A country, like an individual, develops its own, the bowing of your strings,’ we said. “With us 
idea of interpretation, and doesn’t like to be jolted | it is usually a case of the majority of the players 
out of it,’ said Mr. Damrosch. ‘This is a truism,| adopting the same bowing, whereas yours are 
of course, but in order to realise the fact | absolutely unanimous.’ 
thoroughly one has to go through an intensive | “We attach a good deal of importance to that,’ 
experience such as we have had in visiting five said Mr. Damrosch, © believing it to be essential to 
countries in a few weeks.’ certain subtleties of phrasing. When we take upa 
‘As for instance . . . ?’ new work, the chef d’attague and I go over all the 
‘The treatment of classical music,’ he replied. | string parts—except of course the double-basses 
‘French and English critics disapproved of our) —and we settle the bowing. The librarian marks 
reading of the “Eroica” as being too free. In| every copy before we begin rehearsing.’ 
Holland, Belgium, and Alsace it was received| This led to some discussion on the subject of 
with enthusiasm. Here in London the chief rehearsals. © In America,’ said Mr. Damrosch, 
complaint seems to be that some slight changes have a great advantage over you in that our 
of “empo are made during the course of a move-| orchestras are all subsidised. In some cases—the 
ment—changes not marked in the score. Well, I; New York Symphony, for example—the financial 








can only say that such variations are not the result | backing comes from one wealthy patron, but 


of mere caprice, or of any desire to make points. | 
They are the honest expression of the way I feel | 
the music, and it would be dishonest to alter my | 
reading merely because I wished to fall in with 
your ideas. I studied for a long time with! 
Von Biilow, whose opinion upon anything to do| 


/usually it is due to the generosity of a group of 
men. The excellence of the city orchestras is a 
matter of local pride, and people are prepared to 


| pay for it. Our orchestra costs our president, Mr. 


Flagler, 100,000 dollars a year—-4£25,000. Asa 
result of being able to rehearse practically ad /bétum 





with Beethoven cannot be pooh-poohed. He held) American orchestras have developed a high ideal 
the view that each theme demanded its own fempo|\ of precision. Anything a modern composer 
—within limits, of course. Now the two themes/| demands in the way of technique or ensemble has 
in the first movement of the “Eroica” are typical | a good chance of being realised.’ 
examples. The first is heroic, the second elegiac. | “Isn't there a little danger of over rehearsal ?’ 
This emotional contrast is surely heightened by| we asked. “Some of us feel at times that the 
the adoption of a slightly slower pace for the | wonderful discipline of your players has been 
second. If the “ Eroica” were a pianoforte sonata| obtained perhaps at the cost of a little of the 
instead of a symphony, you would almost certainly | warmth we get from our English orchestras, who 
find pianists making some such change of fem/o, | are notoriously under-rehearsed.’ 
and. few if any critics would object. Most of them | ‘The resourcefulness and reading powers for 
would probably praise the player for elasticity ! | which your players have long been famous,’ he 
Why should the orchestral conductor alone be tied | | said, ‘has been developed by shortage of rehearsals. 
to the letter? It is curious that France, with her | And no doubt the constant necessity for being on 
liking for the highly-coloured and bizarre, should be | the alert has given their playing a special quality, 
among the most academic in her ideas as to the/a personal touch, and a freshness that have some- 
performance of the classics. Yet the French were | ‘thing in common with an improvisation. ‘These 
enthusiastic over our Mozart- -plaving, although we | are excellences that you owe to your disability. 
played the Finale of the “Jupiter” at a pace| “Sweet are the uses ——.” You have a popular 
Mozart never dreamed of. We feel that no pace! saying, “ It will be all right on the night,” and no 
can be too great for music of this type so long as| doubt in a wonderful way you rise to the occasion, 
clarity is not sacrificed. | and it generally 7s all right. But why not have it 
“Your wind-players have especially delighted us, | all right on the night before, or even the week 
Mr. Damrosch. The horns are so free from) before? You take it from me that if ever your 
splutters and cracks, and have such control of | orchestras enjoy financial advantages similar to 
nuance that we have heard people wondering if the | ours, your conductors will make the most of them, 
instruments have the advantage of any improved ‘and in a few years the temperamental character of 
mechanism.’ /your performances will probably be modified by 
‘No,’ he replied ; ‘but perhaps things are helped | great developments on the side of precision and 
by the fact of our having two first horns, one | discipline.’ 
specialising i in the more exacting solos, the other | This is an interesting theory, and when our 
playing in the /v¢t/ passages. One of these players | millionaires start falling over one another in their 
has an instrument with an extra valve, but that | anxiety to endow orchestras we shall be delighted 
fact would not account for the excellence of which | to test it. Till then, we shall continue our habit 
you speak. I suppose it is merely a matter of | of postponing half of our first performances through 
their knowing their job exceptionally well. One| lack of rehearsal, and raising over the other half our 


of your best-known conductors, by the way, | national slogan, * Twill be all right on the night. 
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THE MAHLER FESTIVAL AT | most fascinating and poetic aspects, is the most 
AMSTERDAM “easily-practicable of his compositions, and the 


| poems, altered slightly by Mahler from lyrics in 


By SaMuEL LANGFORD | The Chinese Flute’ of Hans Bethge, are themselves 

It is in every way to be regretted that England | beautiful enough to give the whole a special appeal. 
was so poorly represented at the Mahler Festival,| It may be remembered that Mahler passed away 
both in criticism and in the important concerts of| shortly before the date of the first performance at 
International chamber music where she was not/ Munich, in 1911. The pathos and beauty of the 
represented at all. The fault was not all ours,| work are enriched by many premonitions of 
for though invitations to Sir Edward Elgar and| approaching death, though its lightness is not 
Mr. Cyril Scott had eventually to be declined from| marred but its tenderness enhanced by the 
unfortunate circumstances, our friends in Holland | imminence of pathos which is felt throughout 
should have known that we have other composers | its gaiety. It is so far death-devoted, and its 
of chamber music or songs who would have done cadence of melody is so much elongated by this 
us and them every credit. Our recently-formed| devotion as it reaches the final close, that the 
British Music Society might conceivably have) oon may be regarded as Mahler’s ‘Tristan,’ and 
served ge in this — which would | the ninth rane gr — ne ag Pog : 0 
seem to be quite in its line of business. We)/closing Adagio from the rest of his work by 
have every excuse at the present time for not being | its beautiful and daring use of chromatic harmony, 
very eager about Mahler, and the Germans! does so in what seems an attempt to carry further, 
themselves have flattered our want of interest in | and into purely instrumental regions of abstract 
him by their own long neglect of his genius as a| music, the noble emotions of this vocal and 
composer. Mahler himself had Whistler’s gentle| symphonic miniature. We are not in every way 
art of making enemies pretty highly developed, | reconciled, even by this lovely work, to the purely 
and in his music he is far from continuously | symphonic treatment of the voice which seems less 
ingratiating ; yet one would not think it could take | an aim than a necessity of Mahler’s mind. Both 
more than a glance to see the genius of his melody | in this ‘Song of the Earth’ and in the ‘Songs of 
in his more condescending moments, and that the| Dead Children’—which have a more immediate 
fascinating art and the invention with which he| pathos—the poetic beauty of the instrumental 
associates his melodies with the instruments of the | melodies lures the mind so far from its usual pre- 
orchestra could not easily be overlooked. That | occupation with the voice that the continuity of 
Mahler is not in the harmonic sense a modern is/ the text is imperilled. We have the same feeling 
no doubt one reason why we continue to neglect|in Bach’s oéé/igatz, though in Bach the vocal 
him now. It is doubtful, even, whether he should! melody itself is more continuous. The ‘Song of 
be called a harmonist at all in any strict sense, | the Earth’ is in six movements, written alternately for 
so purely is melody the spring of his writing and| tenor and contralto solo, and while the emotional 
so careless iv he that the harmonic ear should be| power of the contralto numbers is the special feature 
satisfied. We have had no such strictly melodic | which gives the work its high standing among 
composer as Mahler since the days of Bach, but} Mahler’s compositions, the symphonic poem seems 
though his melody has often a likeness to the | more Justified in the tenor numbers, which are 
obbligati of Bach, it is by no means housed in the} essentially dances for voice and _ orchestra. 
harmonic security which makes Bach’s melody so| Mr. Jac. Urlus, who sang them, realised very finely 
satisfying. Having heard the last six Symphonies} the staccato touch essential to their symphonic 
and other works of Mahler, we do not leave| impression, and Madame Charles Cahier, whose 
Amsterdam greatly envying the diet of Mahler} power in the volcanic climax of Mahler 
first and every other composer afterward to which| makes her the greatest of all singers in his 
Mengelberg is training the music-lovers of that | music, helped to make the presentation of 
city; but we do leave it with an abounding| this number the most perfect of the Festival. It 
admiration for the work of Mengelberg, oe a apparent that the harshness of Mahler's 
the conviction that Mahler was a great composer | purely melodic methods in the energetic and 
whom all the world must hear. We found insome | heroic movements decreased gradually in his later 
parts of the fifth and sixth Symphonies a harshness | works, as the combinations of melody became 
intolerable, and could only marvel how the man} more manifold and masterly in their contrapuntal! 
who had the charm and genius to write the lighter! aspect. The Scherzo is always with him an 
parts of the Symphonies could have the hardness | important and finely developed movement. _ It has 
to imagine the rest. The symphonic song-cycle,|so much more variety of orchestral treatment, and 
‘The Song of the Earth,’ appeared to be the most | this variety has in itself so much suggestion of 
completely beautiful of all the works we heard, and | pictorial effect, that it also provides a means of 
a continual ravishment both in its easeful and | developing the form of the movement to greater 
manifold melody and in the exquisite aptitude of | symphonic proportion and with less monotony than 
its orchestration. Whether it were sung in English|in the symphonies of Beethoven, Schubert, 
or German, this work would now be the most} Brahms, and Bruckner, who are the great masters 
suitable for the reintroduction of the composer’s| of this movement. While one has an increasing 
music to England. It presents him only in his| respect forthe constructive merits of Mahler’s music 
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with every successive anatase that he wrote, | facturing for himself out of the folk-song almost 
one feels even to the end that the composer|a language of animals and flowers, and when, 
is greatest when the texture of his music is the|as in his fourth Symphony, he transforms its 
lightest, and that while sensibility to the varieties| exquisite fancy into the most artless realism of 
and combinations of instruments can be reckoned | religious feeling, his whole scale of expression 
of the first order, as a pure harmonist he takes a| becomes gradually completed. His fifth and sixth 
lower rank. He asks much of his hearers, for his! Symphonies take on the sternness of personal 
works are so long that a symphony and a few | tragedy, and here we find him showing a relation- 
songs, and several times a symphony alone, were | | ship with the Strauss of ‘Ein Heldenleben’ and 
reckoned sufficient for a concert at the Amsterdam | ‘ Also sprach Zarathustra.’ There is an effort to 
Festival. They were given with leisurely pauses | unify himself with nature, and to separate himself 
which we might more often adopt in our English | from ordinary levels and the massof men. In the 
concerts. But there are limits, in a busy world, to | heroic aspects of these Symphonies he indulges a 
our patience with the simplicity of the naive in music. ‘harshness of ejaculation less pleasing than perhaps 
The Jewish-Catholic attitude to religion was| anything else in his works. He signals his ‘ Hail 
common enough in the Vienna of Mahler’s day,|and Farewell’ as he ascends the lone heights, in 
but it is not a position which gives us much) fragments of melody made intelligible by associa- 
confidence as a religious source of the naive in| tion, and strains the instruments of the orchestra 
music, when we find that quality carried to such|to give emphasis to his call. His imagination 
lengths as in Mahler’s scores. That, melodically, | gains in mystery and swiftness as we pass from 
Mahler had a gift for this type of writing must be| the ‘Tragic’ sixth Symphony to the ‘ Nature’ 
admitted, for all the success of his music is in it.) or ‘Night’ Symphony, which comes seventh, 
But we begin to doubt him when, as in the first}and which shows, again, signs of a harmonious 
yart of his great Choral Symphony on the hymn| solution of life. But inthis Symphony already there 
Veni, Creator Spiritus,’ he leaves his own style, | are signs also that Mahler’s hold on life is slackening, 
with all its exquisite sensibilities, to adopt the | 'andin the ‘ Song of the Earth’ we feel its positive 
manner of the Church, and that not its most | relinquishment. The soul of the eighth or Choral 
exalted manner, and to pile up by its means effects | |Symphony we find in Goethe’s picture, from the 
of mere sonority. The solo parts of this hymn) second part of ‘Faust,’ of the holy mountain in 
were given with such splendour by Madame Gertrude | which nothing shall burt or destroy. We fear the 
Foerstel, Madame Cahier, and other singers, and | picture, even in Mahler’s Symphony, remains more 
its whole effect was so imposing and fine sounding, | a poetic than a musical one, and rather completes 
that the popular enthusiasm over its performance! Mahler’s philosophical view of life and art than 
is quite explicable. But the closing scene from | adds anything definite to his musical achievement. 
the second part of Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ which Mahler | We hold the broken pathos of his ninth 
uses to complete his great ‘Sy mphony of Love,’| Symphony to be musically more significant. How 
calls out in a far greater degree the true imagination | far the enthusiasm over the eighth Symphony at 
of the composer. ‘The dactyl rhythm of this} Amsterdam might be due to Mengelberg’s driving 
poetry makes it a not very promising subject for power, and how far to the real, or popular merits 
naturalisation into the English language, but no | of the work itself, it is not easy for a stranger to 
doubt the experiment will be tried sooner or later,| estimate. It is due both to Mahler and to 
and the ‘Symphony of the Thousand,’ as it is | Mengelberg that we should remember there is no 
called from the number of performers, will some | longer anything tentative about the success of 
day be heard in England. 'Mahler in Holland. The fourth Symphony has 
No criticism of Mahler could neglect to speak | been given over forty times, the bulk of the 
of his peculiar vein of naturalism, or realism. It is | | Sy mphonies between twenty and thirty times, and 
a defect of the ingenuous when carried to extremes, | the whole of the works quite often enough to make 
that it ceases to be selective and falls into the | them well-known. The Festival wound up with a 
banality of literalism or realism. This di inger | scene of much popular enthusiasm, but manifestly 
Mahler has not escaped. But his naturalism is|a great deal of this enthusiasm was due to the 
also a source of very great merit. It lies at the! popularity of Mengelberg himself. He is anxious 
root of all his fascinating powers of instru-| to introduce Mahler’s music to England, and his 
mentation, and everywhere counts to him as| understanding of the composer certainly marks 
invention. He never goes out of his way to| him as the man. No composer need have greater 
hide anything, but if he wants a poetic suggestion, | justice done to his music than was done to Mahler 
or an effect, seeks only the most direct way of | at this Festival. 
expressing it. If a melody is to suggest anything} The solo work of the women singers throughout 
in nature he asks only on what instrument it will| the Festival was amazingly good. Anything finer 
do so most completely. From this use comes a| in its contrasted merit than the singing of Madame 
fine sensibility to the timbre of melody itself and | Foerstel in the naive innocence and charming grace 
an exquisite individuality of melodic expression. | of the fourth Symphony (in which her precision 
He learns a whole gamut of nature. ‘The waize/é| seemed that of the composer’s own spirit) and her 
of his religious imagination helps him to extend powerful singing above the choir in the eighth 


it. In his earlier works we find him manu-| Symphony, I could hardly imagine. She sang 
B 
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throughout from memory, and was evidently a! 
great enthusiast for the composer. ‘The choir of | 
boys was greatly applauded, and it was reckoned 
in accordance with Mahler’s naturalism that no} 
attempt was made to refine their style. The orchestra | 
of a hundred and sixty performers worked every | 
morning from nine till one, and played like an) 
animated machine. We have no such combination | 
of instruments in our British musical life. | 
Mengelberg was not less than Mahler an object of | 
enthusiasm, and his fire and directness of style) 


make him with his untiring energy an ideal) 
apostle of Mahler’s music. Mahler’s widow and 
daughter, and we think also a sister of the 


composer were present, and many famous musicians | 
of the Continent. 

The most striking feature cf the chamber 
concerts was Arth:r Schnabel’s setting, for voice 
and pianoforte, of a poem of Richard Dehmel, | 
which occupied thirty-five minutes in a continuous | 
movement. ‘The poem depicts a dream, and every 
chord of its exceedingly slow music seems designed 
to intrigue the ear harmonicaiiy. ‘Th2 scere was! 
sung by the composer’s wife with an expression of 
the most exquisite poetic pain imaginable, and was 
playel1 by the composer. fie is a magnificent 
pianist, an! had just given a glorious performance 
of Neilsen’s second Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte—a beautiful but not very strong work 
in itself. Kreutzer at the pianoforte gave also a 
most imposing performance in the Concerto 
(Quintet of Chausson, and two splendidly sonorous 
pieces much emulous of Debussy, by a Viennese 
composer. Wessezchl. 


THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 


nucd from ‘une number, page 381 


By Harvey GRACE 


Il.—Tue Weimar Periop (continued) 

The Toccata and Fugue in C (IX., 137) is on 
the whole a less successful concert piece than 
those we have just been considering. It was 
probably one of the works with which the 
composer went touring. It is however a good 
deal more than a mere piece, even its 
over-plentiful florid passages being full of character. 
As Parry says, ‘Bach makes such passages almost | 
sufficiently interesting to redeem a _ branch of | 
art which has been more piteously discredited 
than any in its whole range, save and except the 
operatic aria.” The long single-part manual 
flourish with which the Toccata opens leaves the 
average contemporary writing of the type far 
behind. We do little more than tolerate such 


show 


flights to-day, but we can easily imagine that by 
their freedom and originality, and by their success 
in implying a fine harmonic background, the best 
of Bach’s examples were extremely popular when | 
Opinions dilfer widely as to the registration 
As in all similar | 


new. 
of the one we are considering. 


| Dach’s solo covers a good deal of ground. 


| with it. 


passages we must be guided by the resources at 
our disposal. On one point only is it possible to 
be definite, and that is the question of pace. We 
may difler in the matter of power and tone-colour, 
but we must surely agree that high speed and 
brilliance are called tor. When Bach writes a 


_bravura passage, we do him poor service by 


trying to make it dignified or meditative. 

‘Lhe pedal solo is one of the finest ever written, 
—perhaps the finest. Such things are not often 
perpretated to-day—fortunately—and the only 
modern examples worthy of a place beside this of 
Bach is the sweeping tune with which Franck 
opens his Finale in B flat, and the more obviously 
attractive example in Guilmant’s D minor Symphony. 
That 
in itself is not a matter for praise, because we 
have seen how easy it was even for Bach to give 
the organist quite a long walk with nothing 
happening to make it worth while. Lut this solo 
is unconventional in several ways. Its ejaculatory 
opening, with repetitions that may be regarded 
either as emphasising a point or echoing it (and 
which may perhaps be registered accordingly by 
the addition or subtraction of a reed or some other 


| telling stop), its rhythmical variety, and its highly 


organized character put it in a class by itself. Of 
course, like all pedal soios with any prc‘ensions to 
length, it is ineffective unless played on an organ of 
big scale. It is a fatal weakness of the type that 
purely musical considerations have so little to do 
We may play any of Bach’s fugues on a 
small organ with one stop drawn, or on a pedal 
pianoforte, and enjoy it. Butapedal solo that does 
not set any loose window-panes rattling is a thing 
of naught. If it goes delicately it does nothing that 


/cannot be managed with greater ease and eflect on 


a manual. Before leaving this solo, we should 


/note in bar 4 the unusual down-leaping seventh, 


a favourite device of Bach, but used in no other 
pedal solo. The effect is that of a bad shot, 
until the repetition reassures the ear. In_ bar 
16, the last note of the third group should 
surely be A. Most editions give G, but if we 
look at the next section, we shall see that Bach 
develops a good deal of the movement from the 
second half of this bar, and a comparison makes it 
pretty certain that the note should be A. Here is 
the second half of bar 16: 


and here is the figure as it appears in the same key 
_at the end of the A//egro : 


This evidence ought to settle the point. 

The pedal solo leads into a fine, vigorous 
movement, in style unlike any of Bach’s previous 
organ music. Here, as in the Adagio which 
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follows, we see the influence of the Italian chamber 
music with which Bach was now busy in his capacity 
as Kammermusicus at the Weimar court. Always 
fond of experiment, he evidently tried to adapt the 
concerto form to the organ by imposing its idiom 
and construction on the Toccata. ‘The result is a 
not entirely satisfactory hybrid—a conclusion at 
which Bach himself probably arrived, for he made 
no further attempts in the same direction. This 
Allegro is the finest part of the whole work, despite 
its rather too frequent full closes. It has a 
Handelian breadth in places. A striking point in 
its construction is its being concerned almost 
equally with two subjects, the figure quoted above, 
and : 


SSS 


Both are drawn from the pedal solo, with excellent 
result on the score of continuity. 

The Adagio, despite its charm, is perhaps a little 
bit out of the picture. It suggests a violin solo 
with cembalo accompaniment, and is altogether of 
a more antique cast than most of its surroundings. 
Some editions suggest the elimination of bars 20 
and 21, on the ground that they are missing in one 
of the manuscripts. 

The Grave is a problem. Clearly Bach does 
not write in seven parts unless he wants plenty of 
tone. If we begin the passage loudly the change 
from the delicate ending of the Adagio is too 





The fugue is ‘ singularly gay and genial,’ as Parry 
says, but it is a long way from showing Bach at 
his best. It ends curiously without pedals, a fact 
which leads players to decide that the close must 
therefore be quiet. The Widor-Schweitzer edition 
suggests keeping up the power and holding on the 
pedal CC to the end. But if this is done, the 
lower notes of the manual part are likely 
to be drowned. An _ alternative that seems 
to have been overlooked is the conversion of the 
passage into a pedal solo, beginning with the 
second semiquaver (G) in bar 139—that is, two 
bars from the end—playing the chord full organ 
and (dare I suggest it?) making it into a good 
double handful of notes. 

Fortunately Bach’s interest in Italian music did 
not stop at the fiddlers. He looked farther back, 
to the Italy that was the earliest home of organ 
music. We shall see later how much his finest 
fugues owe to his study of this school. As a 
beginning we find him writing the Canzona in 
D minor (ii. 34). The Canzona was a favourite 
form with the early Italian organists. It may be 
regarded as a keyboard madrigal, generally in two 
movements, with the theme of the first movement 
changed and made to do duty as a basis for the 
second. Bach not only adopted the form: he even 
went to Frescobaldi for the subject. He possessed 
a copy of the old composer’s * Fiori musicali’ 
(inscribed with his own hand “J. S. Bach, 1714’), 
on page 77 of which the theme appears in this 
form: 








abrupt, as the brief recitative is not long enough 
to serve as a buffer. If we. begin quietly there is| 
not room in eight bars for a well-graded crescendo | 
to the full power demanded by the cadence. Most | 
editors suggest full Swel! for the two bars of 
recitative. Perhaps a better plan would be to 
begin the Graze with a few m/f Swell stops, and 


Pirro points out that the chromatic counter- 
subject is to be found on page 38 of the same book, 





add a good deal for the B flat, increasing the 
power as the scale descends, coming on to the full 
Great with the chord, thus: 
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The fugue is a good deal in the Northern style, | 


not only as to its subject, but also in the rather | 
fidgety writing in such passages as: | 
| 
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| importance to the fact. 
|improves on his model. 


but as almost every composer of the time made liberal 
use of the same series of notes we need attach no 
As usual John Sebastian 
Nothing that we know of 
Frescobaldi is so well worth playing to-day as 
this austerely beautiful piece of Bach. 

Spitta considers that the almost equally fine 
Alla Breve in D (IL., 26) is due to Italian influence. 
It is a closely-knit fugue of the type the early 
Southern composers called 7iercare, and is 


| splendidly effective played on fine diapasons. 
| 


Two other works which owe their origin to Italy 
ure the excellent fugue in B minor (III., 60) and 
The 
Italian 


the long double fugue in C minor (X., 230). 
former is on a subject by Corelli. The 
said all he had to say in thirty-nine bars: Bach 
found matter enough for over a hundred. ‘There 
are some delightful points in this work, e.g., the 
way the subject soars out in bar 38, after the low 
two-part writing for left hand and pedal, and 
the very close and effective s/re/fo towards the 
end. 

The C minor fugue is on a subject of Legrenzi, 
and must be written down as a failure. It contains 
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so many full closes that we never seem to get 
anywhere. To make matters worse, it is cast in a 





form that rarely avoids being tedious—a fugue on | 
two subjects announced separately, fully developed, | 
One of the chief require- | 


and then combined. 
ments of a fugue is that the interest should be 
cumulative. In a double fugue of this type we 


are pulled up for the delivery and exposition of the | 


second theme at a time when the excitement ought 
to be increasing, and a further decline in interest 
is risked when a third section is started by the com- 
bination of the two subjects. Good and effective 
fugues have been written on this model, but very 
few, and this Bach specitnen is not one of them. 
Even the faithful Spitta feels that all is not as it 
should be. He says, ‘A striking feature is the 
constant recurrence of a full close before each 
entrance of the theme, by which it acquires a 
somewhat fragmentary and shortbreathed character.’ 
However. he concludes his criticism by saying 
‘Here we have a full and mighty organism, whose 
abundant beauty far outweighs the deficiencies we 
have mentioned.’ Most of us will be of opinion 
that the scale falls heavily on the other side. 
Perhaps the last Prelude and Fugue Bach wrote 
before coming under this Italian influence was one 
in G minor (VIII., 120), an admirable work which 
deserves far more frequent performance than it 
gets. Throughout it is in the Northern manner, 
but far superior to any similar work by members of 
that school, and easily the best bit of fugal writing 
of Bach we have so far met. 
in the broken chord style which composers had 
long since found useful as a means of imparting 
interest to very simple thematic material. This 


cxample is far more expressive than such passages | 


were wont to be, and has a novel feature in the 
hint of the fugue subject. It is so tentative that 
we wonder if it is a mere coincidence. Perhaps 
Bach wrote the fugue first, and prefaced its per- 
formance one day with an improvisation which he 
afterwards wrote down. The movement has an 
impromptu character, and we can easily figure 
Bach beginning to extemporise with the fugue at 
the back of his mind, and quite naturally bringing 
in a reference to its opening phrase. The long 
sequential passage beginning in bar 19 seems to 
call for the use of alternate manuals. Played on 
one keyboard it mechanical after the 
harmonic novelty has worn off. Many players use 
a quiet Great and Swell, changing at each bar. 
suggest that the Choir be called on as well. With 
three quiet uncoupled manuals the effect is 
delightful. The contrasts in tone should not be 
violent ; the sections should almost melt into one 
another. If we begin with the Swell at bar 19, we 
arrive at bar 31 with that manual, which we may 
well increase to full, dropping on to the Great / 
(now coupled to Swell) at bar 32. The close 
should be worked up to full organ. Apart from 
its poetic and expressive character as a whole, 
the movement contains some interesting foretastes 
of the mature Bach. Note for example the 
consecutive six-fours in bar 6: 


sounds 


The Prelude opens | 








Ex. 7. 





We shall frequently find him showing his fondness 
for this kind of progression—his last work, written 
/on his death-bed, ends with a string of second 
| inversions. 

The subject of the fugue : 


Ex. 8. 
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|is very Buxtehudian, with its repeated notes and 
zigzagging close. Its working throughout shows 
| great variety and resource. ‘There is no more than 
'a suggestion of a regular counter-subject, and even 
that is soon dropped. Each entry gives us 
| delightfully fresh and spontaneous treatment. 
'Nothing could be more buoyantly tuneful than 
‘the counterpoint over the subject in the pedal, 
commencing thus : 








The whole fugue is full of this happy youthful 
spirit. Bright and clear registration is called for, 
power being reserved for the final section, beginning 
‘with the pedal entry in the tonic. ‘There is a fine 
stroke following on the close in D: 


Ex. 19, 
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—waited forty years before, in the Capitol, the 
laurel was bestowed on him at the hands of a 
senator of Rome. 

But who are the laureates of our day? The 
|laurel is now a tribute to be showered on our 
| entertainers —on fiddlers and operatic tenors and 
| the athletic lads who dance in modern ballets. ‘The 
| laurel to-day is little more than a joke, as indeed 
| Monsieur de Pachmann, humorist and pianist, took 
| it one day when, on being offered at a concert the 

The Best-Hull edition suggests a flat for the | tribute of a wreath, he donned it in the manner of 
last A in the pedal solo. Why? ‘The whole of | @horse-collar, witha grin. Another absurd occasion 
the solo is simply the dominant chord with the | saw the Russian barytone Shaliapin, when at Drury 
seventh added at the end. Anticipation of the| Lane, importuned with a mass of laurels and 


Neapolitan sixth would badly blunt the point of | ribbons at least six feet high—at the end of the 
Surprises of this kind should be| first Act in which he had not had to sing a note. 


the progression. | > ha 
emphasised, not toned down. Nor is there much| Clearly the best thing is for the laurels of glory 


to be said in favour of the German Bach Society’s | to join the myrtles of love in one oblivion ; for, the 


a ‘ | . . . . 
suggestion that we should omit the second half of | laurel having been rendered ridiculous, there is no 
The 


bar 51 and the first half of bar 52, in order to| value or use in the leaves of this shrub. 
avoid the reiterated cadence. ‘There seems to be| young women of the stage to-day are reported as 
no doubt about the genuineness of the passage, so | preferring chocolates from their admirers rather 

Moreover, the eflect | than the time-honoured bouquet. So the heroes 


we must take it as it stands. t » 
is by no means bad, owing to the second of the | Of recital, ballet, or operatic stage may shortly be 


cadences being used as a semiquaver take-off for | hinting at a sensible preference for homage in the 
the ensuing episode.. It is odd, by the way, that|form of cigarettes instead of in laurel leaves, 
Parry seems to have forgotten to mention this| Petrarch these hundreds of years has been at rest, 
excellent fugue—one which we may imagine | KR. C. 
appealed very much to him. | —_— —— 

| 























(To be continued.) 


Interludes 

By ‘ Fest’ 
THE DEROGATION OF THE LAUREL! You may persuade a busman to spend his 
Aux myrtes de.lamour, le laurter de la —e otherwise than by riding round =e mate's 
gh” 8 tlgonnset seat i bus, but only blinkers will prevent him from 
= | looking about with a busman’s eye. Wherever he 
It is perhaps only natural that the myrtle should | goes his main interest in the streets will be pro- 
long ago have been superseded as the Emblem of | fessional—the local methods of regulating the 
Love. ‘This choice of the ancients has not been | traffic (‘You ought to see ‘em handle it at the 
approved by the modern world. The sober ever- | “Elephant and Castle”!’); an awkward corner 
green lacks the appropriateness, we feel, that is| (‘Nothing to a nasty one I know off the Fulham 
expressed by some more ephemeral vegetable form, | Road!’); a damaging comparison between the 
and the sensuous and fast-fading rose is our choice.| tram and the bus, and ‘so forth. Similarly, a 
But need our rejection of the myrtle have entailed! musician may determine on a musicless holiday, 
the present-day derogation of the laurel too ?| only to find his ears and brain making the most of 
For that reverend emblem of the holiness of | any kind of organized noise that comes his way. 
poetry and music, the crowning reward of loftiest| I have come to this little town on the East coast 
bards of old, has come down in the world. What! partly because its attractions do not include a band 
passion against the past possesses us thus to/ or concert party. A good many very tired horses 
depreciate an image dear to no negligible ages? | of battle have thus been dodged, but in their 
Laurels are cheap to-day, and when a total) absence some trifling musical experiences have 
stranger, a mere youth, is presented in a London| become absurdly engrossing, and have gone only too 
concert-room with the symbolic wreath—he need| far towards filling the gap. I have escaped the fire, 
only have been playing his instrument for ten | but have got no farther than the frying-pan. At 
minutes or so—no one perceives an impropriety, | present the interest is provided by the far-reaching 
for the derogation of the laurel has long been) sonorities of the organ attached to a steam round- 
coming. An audience at Queen’s Hall the other | about at our annual four days’ fair. Familiarity 
day saw nothing excessive in such an effusion of | does not always breed contempt. After three days 
homage. In the excitement stirred by exceptional | I am finding this very efficient piece of machinery 
harmonics and double-stopping few no doubt more than tolerable, and am now able to. listen at 
withheld for a moment the applauding hand to| short range with a good deal of interest and some 
think, say, of Petrarch, and how that sweetest of | pleasure. For one thing I have to thank the 

singers 








as, in his day, among scholars the chief, | engine for making me acquainted with the whole 
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of ‘ There’s a long, long trail.’ Have vew so far) optimistically told us was ‘destined to become 
heard any more than the refrain? Until a few) firmly implanted in the hearts of all true Britishers,’ 
hours ago a request to hum the melody of the As will be seen the composer had done his best 
verse would have found me stumped and silent. to insure this by making considerable use of a 

What a lot of nonsense is talked about the) refrain that had already taken root in those hearts, 
vogue of such songs! We are told that they are though as the A/wsica/ Times charitably suggested 
the genuine songs of the people, that they take the | the similarity may have been merely an example of 
place once filled by folk-song, that their melodies | the long, long arm of coincidence. As an example 
are the fruit of a kind of inspiration rarely, if ever, of borrowing from classical composers, perhaps 
vouchsafed to the trained and serious musician, some of you recollect a song very popular a few 
that &c., &e., &c. This last remark is sometimes | years ago called ‘Redwing,’ the melody of which 
made by people who know, or should know, that| was almost identical with Schumann’s *‘ Merry 
the composition of a good tune is almost as much) Peasant.’ And the same little piece seems to have 
a matter of skill, judgment, and training as its been called on very appropiately by the composer 
harmonization, or its development into a lengthy|of a recently published fox-trot called ‘The 
movement. How ill-equipped the composers of | Farmer’s Wedding.’ Here are the opening bars : 
these songs usually are is shown by the fact that 
the whole of their slender powers of invention have 
to be focussed on the chorus. <A glance through | 6 
any of the comic song “ Annuals’ or at the | 
specimens published in some of our Sunday papers, . = 
will show that the words and music of the verse | = == —e 
generally touch the bedrock of banality. If the | { 
situation is saved—which happens about once in| As this _ section opens with four bars of 
fifty cases—it is by some belated touch of life in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wedding March’ and closes with 
the chorus. This chorus is straightway sung at a phrase from the * Helston Furry Dance’ it is a com- 
thousands of people weekly in the variety theatres, pilation rather than a composition. However, the 
played at millions by piano-organs (and in some compiler is pleased, for the advertisement tells us 
cases by restaurant orchestras and military bands), that *‘Mr.—— says, “ This I regard as the best 
and boomed and pufled and thrust down the piece I have yet done.”’ And the publisher— 
public throat until a few thousands of us find | another optimist—adds : “It will be hummed and 
ourselves involuntarily humming or whistling it. | whistled by every boy in the streets before long : 
This is the final seal of success. it is the most insistent melody we have had for 

We are then told that this is what the public many a long day.’ As we see, its component parts 
like, and that our recognised composers can’t write were insistent melodies long before any of us 
such tunes. Can’t they? Say rather that they) were born. 


Ex 


oT, ith great rhythm. 














won't. pamemnaenneit 
Anybody with even a little power of thematic 
invention could, after running through a collection It frequently takes almost as many hands to 


of “great popular successes’ and winners,’ turn turn out a comic song as it does to compound 
out a sample above the average. Thisexamination a revue. A hits on a tune, plays it (with one 
of specimens is important, because such songs finger) to B, who takes it down and adds reputed 
have to be reminiscent in order to ensure their harmony, C fits it with words (frequently calling 
being quickly caught up. Usually they copy one! on D for assistance), and E scores it. Often it is 
another; sometimes they ‘convey’ phrases from. painfully evident that the tune of the chorus was 
folk-song or even classical sources. The closeness | written first, the composer working back to the 
with which they follow their model is often | verse, and sticking badly over the job. 

amusing. Here is a good example, quoted in the| It is to be hoped that some day one of our 
Musical Times of December, 1915, when we were|comic lions or lionesses will boldly take the 
all obsessed with ‘It’s a long, long way to! words of a new song to a leading composer 


Tipperary’: and say, ‘A good tune and a rousing chorus, 
Ex. 1. please, in return for a cheque and a royalty 
=i —— 4 —_ . 4 ; d aoa Ss RR 
6 ————— —s fee] worth more than you have ever received 
© oo ac _____@ -—=+ from all your orchestral and chamber musi 
cll ae 4-4—-+4, | put together.’ Will there be ‘anything doing?’ 
=? 2 @ = - : ™ : P , 
6 = SiS = ete a -o|# o—#—*+ Not till we get rid of our snobbishness. It has 
_ had some hard knocks since Hambourg and other 
-~ _ — 4 ee ° e ——" 
o za: wats = — 2S i a: = “2 [ soloists have taken to performing at the Coliseum, 
’ = jl) aa eh et ee el RE 
— r and have proved that such appearances involve no 
° loss of prestige. 
oF ee 2 SoS ee +e ; 
— =; sw? = = a ef, Is the position of Arnold Bax'as a composer 
= “ile affected unfavourably by the fact of his having 


This was what the publisher called the ‘haunting recently written the music for a humorous play at 
yet sympathetic refrain’ of a song which he the same variety theatre? On the contrary, 
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his reputation is enhanced. It is worth while 


noting that a few years ago a commission of this| 
'Isit? The answeris a simple matter of arithmetic. 


kind would have been given to a tenth-rate composer 
who had happened to hit the public taste with 
some musical comedy or revue jingle. Fortunately 
the choice of composer in this case was left in the 
hands of Mr. Edwin Evans, who courageously 


handed the book to one known to the public only! 


as a writer of very modern chamber music—which 
is another way of saying that he was unknown to 
all but a handful. As we know, Mr. Bax played 


up by turning out a score with which both critics) 


and public were delighted. 


The fact is, a composer worthy the name, 


ought to be able to answer practically any call, so 


far as the smaller forms of occasional music are. 


concerned, just as a good journalist is ready to write 
at least acceptably on almost any subject of general 
interest. It is time we got rid of the old high-horse 
idea that good music cannot be written to order. 
But is the idea so old? Bach, Beethoven, Handel, 
and practically all the big men of the past were as 
delighted to receive an order for a new work as a 
tailor is to measure you for a new suit. Some- 
times these ‘to order’ works turned out to be 
masterpieces. At the worst they answered their 
purpose, and good or bad they boiled the pot. 
Relieved from anxiety on this latter score, the 
composer was able to write to please himself— 
often pleasing nobody else. It is doubtful, indeed, 
if he reached a higher average level when a free 
agent than when composing for a customer. So 
much for the absurdity of using the term 
“potboiler’ as a term of reproach. Deduct the 
* potboilers ’ from the not too long list of admitted 
masterpieces, and we can write the rest on a half 
sheet of notepaper, and still leave space for 
those over which —— and —— are busy. 


Here is another proof that the unlikeliest of 
composers is able to express himself in popular 
idiom when he chooses to do so. We can imagine 
a rag-time enthusiast saying, ‘Only a handful of 
American and English music-hall composers have 
the knack of writing this sort of thing. Your 
serious composers have no idea of tune and 
snappy rhythm. What kind of a show would 
Debussy make if asked to write a cake-walk ?’ 

And there seemed to be something in the 
question until Debussy actually did produce a 
cake-walk—one so good that if it had been written 
by a recognized purveyor of cake-walks, and 
banged out at a hundred music-halls on both sides 
of the Atlantic, would have been among the 
‘winners’ on sale in Charing Cross Road. But 
as it happened to be one of a set of pianoforte 
pieces, expensive to buy and not easy to play, its 
public performances are confined to about three a 
year at a West-End concert-hall. 

*Potboiler’ is not the only word that needs 
reconsidering. *° Popularity’ has come to mean 


nothing more than the vogue of to-day. For 


example, we are told that ‘A long, long trail’ is 
more popular than any work by a great composer. 


Let us grant that millions have sung, hummed, 
whistled, or delivered themselves of the song in 
some way—not forgetting, however, that a very 
large proportion of these millions never knew more 
of it than the chorus, and sometimes not even the 
words of that. On the other hand, how many 
millions in all civilized quarters of the globe have 
enjoyed hundreds of works or extracts by Bach, 
Handel, Beethoven, Wagner, &c.? Cast your 
mind forward a half century and imagine how 
many millions more will go on enjoying them. 
Where will the ‘Long, long trail’ be in 1970? 
A man will have to follow a very long, long trail 
before he will find a copy. Here and there he 
may come across an old man able to recall the 
tune, and will persuade the ancient to champ his 
toothless gums and pipe it out. The singer will 
of course add a lament over the decay of song- 
writing: ‘They don’t write chunes like this 
nowadays. Thank you, sir; I don’t mind if I do.’ 

The really popular composers are the classical 
ones, plus the most esteemed of the lesser lights. 
Sometimes they can beat the merely fashionable 
tenth-raters at their own game. Thus no ragtime 
success has ever had a greater vogue than 
Rachmaninofl’s C sharp minor Prelude, Mackenzie’s 
Benedictus, Rafl’s Cavatina, Chopin’s Nocturne in 
E flat, Elgar’s ‘Salut d’Amour’ and‘ Land of Hope 
and Glory,’ the Bach-Gounod Meditation, Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dances, Rubinstein’s Melody in F—it 
would be easy to fill a column with a list of such 
works. 


All this time the organ at the fair has been doing 
its duty, and a sudden stoppage reminds me that I 
have got right away from my subject—the marvellous 
advance in the mechanical production of music. 
The combination of the busman’s ear and a wander- 
ing, holidayish frame of mind have been too much 
for me. I can now do no more than point out that 
the advance has not been confined to the gramo- 
phone and pianola. There has been progress even 
in the fair-field. The organ across the way has none 
of the old blatancy and shrillness. Its brass tone is 
smooth and rich, its high wood-wind not piercing, 
and it has a splendid fat bass. A deficiency of 
8-ft. tone and an overdose of 16-ft. give such 
gravity to its lightest numbers that even a jazz 
becomes almost ecclesiastical. Indeed, it is far 
more fit to deliver the songs of Zion than a good 
many Church organs you and I have sat under. 
Who would have imagined twenty years ago 
that we should ever take our pennorths, or rather 
our two-pennorths—for even the penny has lost 
its old magic in these days of high prices—of 
Gallopin’ ’Orses to a re/igioso accompaniment ? 

It is beginning again. Close your ears to 


the crash and thud of falling cocoanuts, and 


listen. Are we at a fair or At a Solemn 


Musick ? 
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NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 


Letters and Papers of Henry VIII.,’ the Dean urges 
Cromwell to procure another benefice for ‘his 
| brother Sir Robert who is well disposed and virtuous, 
}and a good guereman, 
: . In the Inventory of the ‘Pryke Song’ books 
X.—ROBERT COWPER, Mus. D. | belonging to King’s College, Cambridge, ‘in ror 
The name of Robert Cowper (also written Couper, | we find an entry of ‘4 smaller books covered with 
Coper, and Cooper) is well-known as a composer of | leather having Cornysh’s and Coper’s Masses,’ 
the first decade of the 16th century ; but beyond the/| evidently indicating that Cowper had composed 
fact of his having graduated Doctor of Music at| Masses. 
Cambridge in 1502, and mention of his name by| It would appear that Dr. Cowper was a friend of 
Morley, very little else has hitherto been available| Nicholas Ludford, the composer, whose memoir | 


as to his biography. The _ British Museum 
possesses several of his Masses and Motets, as well 
as two Madrigals for three voices, ‘I have been a 
foster’ and ‘ Farewell, my joy’; while Wynkin de 
Worde’s printed Song-Book of 1530 has three items 
by him, namely, ‘In youth, in age,’ ‘So great 
unkindness,’ and ‘ Ut, re, mi,’ each for three voices. 
A song of his, *‘Petyously constrayned am I,’ is in 
the Brit. Mus. Royal MSS., App. 58, and a Round 


| 


hope very soon to present in the present series. As 
for the further career of Cowper himself, I can find 
no trace after the year 1530, and I presume he died 
about that time, when he would have been a 
sexagenarian. His creative period was between the 
years 1495 and 1526, and his best work is regarded 
as quite equal to that of John Taverner or of 
| Redford. He must not be confounded with a later 
namesake, John Cooper or Cowper, who Italianised 


or Catch, ‘Alone I live,’ was published by the} his name as Coperario in 1598, and who died in 1627, 


Plain-Song and Medieval Music Society in 1896, 

Robert Cowper was born about the year 1474, and 
on November 16, 1498, was presented by the Crown 
to ‘the free Chapel of Snodhill (Co. Hereford), in the 
diocese of Hereford, vacant by the surrender of 
Robert Fayrefax, one of the Gentlemen of the 
King’s Chapel, resigned,’ as is recorded on the 
Patent Rolls. 
Cowper, if not attached to the Court of Henry VIL., 
was fersona grata in courtly circles. 


From this it would appear that} 





fn 1502 Robert Cowper graduated Mus. D. at 
Cambridge University. The entry on the Cambridge 
Register reads as follows*: ‘1502. Item, con- 
ceditur magistro Roberto Cowper ut studium| 
quinque annorum cum practica totidem annorum 
citra introitum suum in eadem sufficiat sibi ad 
incipiendum in Musica.’ (Cambrige Grace Book, 
Gamma, p. 3¢.) 

Previous writers have absolutely no details of 
Cowper after the year 1502, but it is certain that he 
retained the Chaplaincy of Snodhill from 1498 to 
1514. This we know from the Patent Rolls, | 
inasmuch as on November 4, 1514, Robert Geffreys | 
was presented to ‘the free chapel of Snodhill in the 
room of Robert Cowper resigned’ (Calendar of | 
Patent Rolls). 

In 1515 Dr. Cowper’s elder brother, William 
Cowper, was presented to the Deanery of Bridgenorth. 
An entry under date of January, 1516, reveals this 
clerical Doctor of Music as the composer of ‘an 
anthem of defuse musicke.’ Three months later, 
on April 21, he was appointed Rector of East 
Horsley, in Surrey, ‘in the Deanery of Croydon.’ A 
few weeks afterwards, on May 13, he resigned this 
preferment in favour of a more lucrative one, namely, | 
the Rectory of Latchington, Essex, with an annexed | 
chapelry.—(Baker MSS. in Camb. Univ. Library, | 
xli., 219. 

His Madrigal of ‘I have been a foster’ was 
probably sung in the play presented by Cornish at 
Windsor on June 15, 1522, in which a keeper, three 
foresters, and four hunters took part, as well as six | 
Children of the Chapel Royal. 

On June 5, 1525, William Cowper, Dean of} 
Bridgenorth, wrote to Cromwell, recommending 
his brother Robert for further preferment. In the 
letter, which is calendared in the ‘Calendar of 





* This is quoted by Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams in his admirable little | 
k on’ Musical Degrees.’ i 


b 


THE IDEAS OF M. VINCENT D’INDY 
By C, SAINT-SAENS, DE L’ INSTITUT 
(Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell) 
(Continued from June numler, page JST.) 

IV. 


There is not the faintest indication of nuance or 


|of variation of pace in the music of the ancient 


clavecinists. Probably the movements were less 
contrasted than they are nowadays, and the speed 
might have been left to the whim of the executant, 
except in those extreme cases in which it was 
indicated. Nuances were not practicable on the 
clavecin, where forte and /zano were alone possible, 
because of the different registers with which 
large instruments were provided. It was Czerny, | 
imagine, who, when publishing for the pianoforte the 
clavecin works of Sebastian Bach, enriched them 
with numerous indications of movements and 
nuances of tied and detached notes. The work was 
carried through in the most arbitrary fashion. Only 
at a considerably later date, when the numerous 
cantatas of Bach were rescued from oblivion, was it 
possible, by comparing them with clavecin pieces, to 
discover by similitude of form what feelings these 
latter were capable of expressing. It was then 
ascertained that Czerny had frequently erred, but he 
had created a school, and his influence had long 
been felt; perhaps it continues even up to the 
present time. 

With the appearance of the pianoforte, which 
allowed of nuances, music has become more coloured. 
Composers have largely increased the number of thei: 
indications or signs. Moreover, as the divergence 
has become wider between slow movements and 
lively movements, indications of pace have become 
necessary. Those of tied and detached notes have 
also become more frequent. 

Judging by the method of playing adopted by 
certain elderly persons whom | heard when | was 
young, I am inclined to believe that, at one period, 
abuse was made of the detached note, and that this 
abuse found its reaction in the system of the 
perpetual /ega/o. This system, probably introduced 
by Kalkbrenner, had met with ill-omened success in 
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France. According to Kalkbrenner, everything was | When the firm of Breitkopf conceived the idea of 
to be tied; this was a principle, it was not even) publishing a complete collection of Mozart 's works, 
necessary to indicate it. In his pianoforte arrange-| in their desire to make it as perfect as possible they 
ment of Beethoven’s Symphonies he writes the theme | issued an appeal to all who might possess manuscripts 
of the Pastoral Symphony as follows : | of the great composer’s, with the object of producing a 

ne varictur edition. Unfortunately they entrusted 


a ee | the revision of the Pianoforte Concertos to Reinecke, 
Gait ee 'who, instead of aiming at purity of text alone, 
. aot | thought of nothing but treating these wonderful 
: , . | Concertos in the fashion of the day. Consequently 
depriving it of its articulation, and, at the same time} we find everywhere such indications as /egu/o, 
of its distinctive character. ; | molto legato, sempre legato, frequently running counter 
The most celebrated professors of the pianoforte, | to the purpose of the author himself. He did even 
carried away by the force of example, have adopted | worse than this ; but to enter upon such a subject 
this method, and have published editions of all the} would carry us beyond our present limits. 
classics which have been subjected to this deplorable | Germany, alas, was destined to go even farther in 
system. Quite recently a new edition of the | distorting his masterpieces ! 
‘Clavecin bien tempéré’ presents the theme of the; One day, Westphal came along with his strange 
Fugue in D major in the first book as follows : ‘invention for applying to the execution of modern 
| music the principles of Greek scansion. This idea, 
for some reason I do not understand, has had a great 











| 
a : 
——— = | vogue, and at the same time done a vast amount of 
SS mischief. 
ee . An already ancient edition of the celebrated Fugue 
thus diminishing the strong and rhythmic character | ; : oe ae 5 
: ’ Pegg se .|for clavecin in E minor, by Handel, the theme of 
of the last two beats in the bar. And yet it is easy} wiih ta: 7 
to point out the error in such a system. : 


When Mozart, in one of his Concertos, after | - 





















writing the following passage for the flute : o_o Oe Fe 
= oe te o 














, weet atas o 


which shows that the second group of notes alone | 2PPears as follows : 
must be tied, reproduces the passage in the pianoforte | ods 1S SS SS SS 
part with the same indication, it is quite evident that | @Q—*= : Sa ee ee el =f 
his intention is being violated if a large tie is carried a — ~_ 
over the whole bar. 

When Beethoven, in a Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin, gives the violin this figured passage : 

















When the fugue develops and becomes complicated, 
| this accentuation makes it impossible of execution. 

Is it not evident that the genesis of the second bar 
is nothing else than the breaking-up of the figure : 














the very writing of the passage shows that where 
there is no tie a different stroke of the bow is needed 
for each note, and when the same passage appears in| and that consequently the last three notes of the 
the pianoforte part with the same indication, this is| third and fourth beats belong to the group of four 
certainly done in order that the latter may reproduce, | notes of which they form part, and not tothe following 





as far as possible, the effect of the violin. group? ; 
When Beethoven, in the Sonata for Pianoforte, If, therefore, ties were to be introduced—though 
Op. 79, writes : they are quite useless—they ought to have been given 
thus : 
_ me ce ee 
— — 4-5 ee 
62a = a 
aa r_ se 





and not in the manner stated. 
with the indication /egg?eramente, and then puts ties} In the Peters edition a passage from Chopin 
over the following passage, it is clear that this| (tirst Concerto, /¥/«/e) which the author has indicated 
denotes a different execution in the two passages, | thus : 
and that the former must be understood to be . —! 
non legato. The author’s thought and intention are F eotte 
consequently distorted or misrepresented when ties = 2: 
are scattered about promiscuously. SS 
This xox /egatfo is not the same as a detached 
note. It is produced by a clearness of articulation | _ ‘a e 
and a lightness of touch which enable one to ‘put 6 = = 
air between the notes,’ as Liszt said. | : 
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is disfigured in this way: Nor is there any reason whatever for tying it on to 
VS a, 2 the preceding bar. 
P é. 2» _#e #» fe #~e fo # ots BeetuHoven, Op. 57. 


iF Se | ~~ pa ih 
a . ee a ee I __j 
—_ Oo en ee eee 
——_ 





bh—-0-0-5- 
6 +3 =: Original text ; 
ind so robbed of all its elegance Cals a in = 
i s é ri . a Se — 7 

If, however, we would see to what degree of folly SO ieee 


the Westphalian system is capable of leading us, we | 
must consult the ‘ Analyse thématique, rythmique, et 
métrique des Symphonies de Beethoven,’ made by a the passage. 


The tie between A and C changes the character of 


Be'gian and published at Brussels, with a eulogistic . —s BEETHOVEN, Or. ior. 

preface by Combarieu. At almost every note we rs 3 g*2= © seas 

tind Beethoven put to school and improved upon ! +— -a=t [SIs = >= — 
\ he writes thus : Ss fe ee ie 
What he writes thus : + SSS 
te « ori In the author’s text there is no tie at all, and this 
(°° SS s=——" one, culminating in an octave in a passage of 
oe - a — considerable power, makes the passage impossible 

Jf 


of execution. 
is transformed in this way : Later on the author, reproducing the same idea in 





ne a —_—— the melody, writes it as follows : 
O= SSE guts 
/ anmeennente +_— = 





and everything else is dealt with in the same fashion. | and not in this way : 

How comes it that M. D’Indy, attentive as he is to} 
the slightest details, did not more successfully resist 
the contagion of bad example ? 

He protests quite rightly against the superfluous : 
indications, notably the vad/entando inflicted on the | 2S the new principles would have it. 
old masters in modern editions ; and yet he himself, | BEETHOVEN, O2. 106. 
in the first part of his book, cites a fragment of 
Sebastian Bach containing a re//entando which the 
author has not indicated. A strange contradiction ! 

In the musical quotations from this second book 
of the ‘Course’ we find hypothetical indications, 
arbitrary ties in which the influence of the Westphalian | 
leas too frequently makes itself felt. Here are a few 
Instances: 














» Sepastian Bacu. The Westphalian aberrations-—of which the 

: i" 3] } =| 3S — 5 + examples taken from a Fugue of Handel and a 
s- #5 5B + 1 Symphony of Beethoven give a sufficiently clear idea 

a nese anneal enn —spring from one initial error, which consists in 
Che ties weaken the rhythm. regarding musical figures in themselves, without 
94, “0 —o — a een PP taking into account the harmony, expressed or 
6 tat ee_ejeee EE SS: understood, which gives them their meaning. Down 
— a a se as a a to the time of Westphal, all the masters had 


aT ee ae ° dees ‘ed instinctively been aware of this; it had guided 
‘“o explanation is given of these two notes ted) them in their indications. All the notes that form 


on to the thre aking aying » passave . 
aes etl: Bho ee, making the playing of the passage| part of one and the same chord should, oa principle, 
co Pn ° 


form part of the same group. This is a general rule 
. to which there are many exceptions. Just as the 
—#—-@ | musician has the privilege of writing syzcopfations, he 

E has also that of infringing the above-mentioned rule. 
A charming example of this may be found in the 
Here are two nuances impossible on the clavecin, | Gradus ad Parnassum of Clementi : 


Domenico SCARLATTI. 
=, - 




















and arbitrary ties. | a —~ 
Haypy. a Fara OTT, 
SieseShSatistslsisziazsrers 
a ==- Pia’ 
; a a —F — 





We have no right, however, to turn the exception 
into the rule, and inflict it on authors against their 
In the original text the chord in the second bar is | will. 





noted thus : Now that this long digression is ended, we may 
all return to the study of the ‘Course of Musical 
————— Composition.’ 
a ’ (To be continued.) 
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THE SECULAR MUSIC OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT 
By JEFFREY PULVER 
(Concluded from June number, page 410.) 

The second period of Egyptian art falls in the 
reigns of the kings of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Dynasties (‘The Middle Empire’)-—an art which 
was developed directly out of that of the ‘Ancient 
Empire’ (Budge). King Mentuhotep III. (the ninth 
of the Eleventh Dynasty) was a great patron of the 
arts, and a very fine song—the celebrated *‘ Song of 
the Harper’—on the walls of the palace of Antef, 
belongs to this period. The Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Dynasties literally abound in evidence of musical 
activity. These Theban Dynasties, rightly called the 
‘Golden Age’ of Egypt, provide us with works that 
are perfectly astounding in their excellence; yet, 
according to Arthur Evans’s discoveries, the most 
primitive culture of Greece, as exhibited in the 
‘Island Graves,’ was more or less contemporaneous 
with the period of the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty. 
Instruments of music are common, not only in 
pictorial representation, but in actual tangible remains. 
Under king Amenemhat III., in particular, the 
country enjoyed an art and a prosperity difficult to 
realise to-day. But Amenemhat III. was probably 
one of the greatest kings who ever sat upon the throne 
of Egypt (B.C. ¢. 2300). It is interesting to note 
in passing that under the Middle Empire, as well as 
in the Ancient, it is generally men who performed, 
the women usually dancing or keeping time. 

There can be no doubt that much Asiatic influence 
was brought to bear upon the Egyptian art of 
these reigns, and it is very probable that several 
foreign instruments and methods were imported. 
Under Usertsen II. a number of Semitic immigrants 
arrived, bearing their own musical traditions with 
them These Beni- Hassan strangers came in B.C. 
2366, and settled, some authorities seeing in them 
the family of Jacob. If this be so, then we can see 
more easily how one nation of antiquity influenced 
another (see also my article ‘ Israel’s Music-Lesson 
in Egypt,’ .Wusical Times, July, 1915). Still more 
foreign invasions, both peaceful and otherwise, took 
place from the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth 
Dynasties, and much confusion prevails in the 
chronology. But the outstanding feature was the 
almost unopposed entry of the Hyksos, and the 


entire change they wrought in the trend of 
Egyptian thought, though these shepherd kings 


ended by themselves adopting Egyptian civilisation. 
For a more detailed account of this period I must 
again refer the reader to the /usica/ Times article 
mentioned above. The growing power of Southern 
Egypt eventually expelled the Hyksos, and the 
Seventeenth Dynasty was, as Budge thinks, most 
probably ‘the direct descendant of the Thirteenth.’ 
Such being the case, we are not surprised again to 
find in the catacombs of El-Amarna pictorial repre- 
sentations of true Egyptian music. Thus we sce the 
departed master of the house with his wife listening 
to two singers accompanied by harps and flutes, while 
a girl beats time with the native clappers. 

The art which was restored in the Seventeenth 
Dynasty came to its highest development in the 
Eighteenth ; and during the reign of this house, 
Egyptian music rose to a height of excellence that is 
hardly credible. Aahmes, the first of the Dynasty, was 
a man of powerful mentality, and under his firm rule 
the country was soon assured a period of prosperity 


His great achievement was the war by which he 
dislodged the Hyksos from their last strongholds 
and established the independence of Egypt; and by 
the time the third king of the Dynasty (Tahut-mes or 
Thothmes II.) ascended the throne, the Nile 
valley was a model for the world in art. Some of 
the outstanding principles of Greek art were first 
developed there, and the Greeks themselves did 
not hesitate to look upon Egypt as one of the chief 
sources of our European civilization. Luxurious 
living and feasting were common, and every occasion 
was honoured by and with music on a sumptuous 
scale. During meals, female singers and _ nefer- 
players, or a chorus of men, accompanied on harps, 
or quartets and quintets of various instruments, 
performed. Wilkinson says that ‘when hired to 
attend at a party, the musicians either stood in the 
centre or at one side of the festive chamber, and 
some sat cross-legged on the ground,’ and gives 
Plate XI.) an illustration, from a Theban tomb, of 


such a concert-party. Thothmes III., after his 
campaign against Megiddo, where the enemy 
attacked ‘with much music’ (Lepsius iii. 314, 


line 62), settled down to a reign of peace, during 
which wealth and luxury were seen on every hand. 
But besides being the chief attraction at banquets, 
music used as a relaxation and as a 
consoling agent. Thus we see an interesting picture 
on the tomb of Rekh-ma-R& at Kurna, showing this 
eminent official in the act of listening to singing and 
to a performance on instruments. Later in the 
Dynasty, the number of musical instruments increases ; 
under Akhen-aten (Amen-hotep IV.) we actually find 
a Theban school of music and dancing. Lepsius 
reproduces the illustration, and Petrie (* History of 
Egypt,’ ii. gives a reduced sketch of it. And 
such an Academy of Music existed, approximately, 
fourteen centuries before the Christian era opened. 
The date of Thothmes III. is completely fixed by 
astronomical calculation at March 20, B.C. 1503, to 
February 14, B.C. 1449. 

The Eighteenth Dynasty presents a great change 
in Egyptian music; and, as far as the remains go, 
the change seems to have been for the better. A 
larger number of instruments are found, and they 
exhibit new design, sizes, and methods. The 
influence of Asia, at this time, was very strong, and 
the cult of music extended to women as well as men. 
The conquests of Thothmes III. in Western Asia 
brought Asiatic fashions into the Egyptian Court. 
Moreover, the wife of Amen-hotep III. and the 
mother of Akhen-aten was Syrian, and much of the 
new trend can be traced to her influence. Queen 
Kirgipa entered Egypt accompanied by three 
hundred and seventeen women attendants, and with 
such an entourage, the spread of Syrian customs 
must have been rather rapid at Court (‘ Zeitschrift 
fiir Aegyptische Sprache,’ xvii, 82). A letter (No. 
XII) from Dushratta, king of Mitanni, to Akhen- 
aten, mentions instruments. And the influence that 
Syria exercised upon the Egypt of the time of 
Thothmes III. must have been as geod as it was 
powerful, for the state of civilization in Syria at that 


was also 


777 


| period was quite equal, if not superior, to that of 


Egypt itself. As Petrie says (History, 1. 146), 
there was technical work there * which could teach 
them rather than be taught.’ Nor can there be any 
doubt that among the captives taken from Megiddo 
back to Egypt must have been a large number of 
skilled craftsmen. In fact, the Annals state as 
much. But luxury and ease soon had their usual 
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| 
results, and the power of Egypt at home and abroad | but it is an open question whether they influenced 


crumbled away gradually as the last of the Dynasty 
ruled. 

It cannot be said that the Ramesside Dynasty 
the Nineteenth) did much further to develop the art 
of music in Egypt. 


instruments continued to increase in size, and 
presumably in tonal power. A very interesting 
specimen of the harp from the Temple of Abydos 


(Pl XX. fig. 3, Egypt. Research Account, 
1902. Caulfield) dating from the time of Seti I. 
(B.C. ¢. 1320) shows a curious and ingenious method of 


double-stringing on an almost semicircular body. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Still, the science had obtained | 
too great a hold on the people to fall away. The} 


Egyptian art very much. More probably the land 
of the Pharaohs was still able to teach them more 
than it learned of them. The dynasty was an 
era of antiquarian revival ; the works of art stand on 
a high plane of excellence, and as Sayce says, 
‘only wanted originality to make them successful, 
As it was, the art of the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty was 
careful and good, and under its rule, Egypt enjoyed 


| for the last time a St. Luke’s summer of renown? 


I should think this to have been a serious attempt to | 
increase the tone-volume, and to prove that the) 


interest taken in music was by no means on the 
wane. But when we reach the reign of the third 
king of that Dynasty (Ramessu, or Ramses II.) we 
find a sad decline in the art of the country. People 
still lived luxuriously, but the work of this reign, 
when compared with that of Seti 1. is clumsy, 
careless, and cheap. Things went on in a happy-go- 
lucky fashion as the Dynasty drewto aclose. Peace 
reigned, it is true, and ‘by night resounds not the 


The last king to encourage true Egyptian art before 
the advent of the Persians, was Aahmes-si-Neit 
Amasis II.). This was the period when the Greeks 
were acquiring their musical knowledge on the Nile. 
A few feeble Egyptian kings followed the Persians, 
and then came another period of Persian rule. 
The country had ceased to be Egyptian, and 
many of the old literary and artistic traditions 
had already died out. ‘The native spirit was 
broken... . the nation with a_ history that 
numbered thousands of years, and the country that 


| had shed the light of civilization abroad when those 


cry “Stop” in the mouth of the people ; one 
goes with singing Temple of Meremptah, | 
Karnak); but no advance was made. Soon decay 


set in, and, as the Harris Papyrus says, ‘ the land of 
Egypt was overthrown. Every man was his own 
guide; they had no superiors. From the abundant 
years of the past we had come to other times.’ 
Such, certainly, were not the conditions under which 
art could flourish. 

The first king of the Twentieth Dynasty (Ramessu 
III.) caused the lamp of Egyptian greatness to burn 
up anew for a short while. The country was well- 
organized and well-governed, although it had already 
begun to decline from its previous high moral state. 
Nevertheless, considerable musical remains are to be 
found. The large and_ elaborate harps first 
announced by Pocock and Norden, and subsequently 
copied by Bruce from the Theban tomb, belong to 
this reign (B.C. ¢. 1200), Their beauty and 
elegance were so great that Bruce’s veracity was 
doubted ; and it was not until Captains Irby and 
Mangles, accompanied by the eminent Belzoni, 
visited Thebes and found Bruce’s name ‘scratched 
over the very harp,’ that any credence was given to 
the discovery. The sketch was originally made for 
Burney. Wilkinson reproduces the pictures of these 
two harps : one a finely ornamented instrument with 
ten strings, considerably over man’s height, and 
decorated with a head at the bottom of the sound-case, 
and the other still larger, with twenty-six visible 
pegs. The crumbling power of the succeeding kings 
brought the third great musical period to a close, 
and with the conquering Ethiopian Dynasties came 
an era of artistic stagnation. 

By the middle of the 8th century, Egypt was 
broken up, and subsequently re-organized by the 
Assyrians. But the struggie between Ethiopia and 
Assyria for the dominion of Egypt was ended by 
influence from outside. Psamtek I., opening the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, crushed the petty local rulers, 
and with the help of foreign mercenaries (chiefly 
Greek) and of loyal Egyptians, once more welded the 
country into one solid Empire. And here begins 
its fourth and last period of 
The advent of so many Greek auxiliaries resulted in 


musical activity. | 


round about were steeped in barbarism and ignorance, 
now sank into a darkness which obscured and 
eventually swallowed up the glory and majesty of the 
Pharaohs and their land’ (Budge). Under the 
Ptolemies the artists still continued to copy the 
older style, but in character the art was no longer 
purely Egyptian, and with <Amasis II. our 
consideration of Ancient Egyptian music must end 
B.C. ¢. 550). 

In closing this sketch of Egyptian musical history, 
it will be necessary to draw attention to the scope of 
the period. The whole ground traversed represents 
a matter of, roughly, four thousand years. The first 
period of musical greatness covered a thousand years, 
and was separated from the second by about four 
hundred years of darkness. The second period 
lasted approximately half a millennium, and was 
followed by the third after an_ interval of nine 
hundred years. This ‘New Empire’ revival of 
* Middle Empire’ art occupied about three hundred 
and seventy years, to be succeeded by, roundly, 
seven hundred years of strife and art-decadence. 
The last flicker under Amasis II, lasted only about 
fifty years, being but a short interval of prosperity 
between the two eras of conquest. A consideration 
of the harmonic system used by the Egyptians, and 
a closer examination of their instruments of music, 
must be left for another occasion. 


‘THE CRYES OF LONDON’ 


‘The Cryes of London’ were heard in the Great 
Hall of Westminster School on June 9, at a lecture 
by Sir Frederick Bridge. The Dean of Westminster 
was present, and there was a very large audience. The 
lecture was in aid of a Westminster charity, and 
realised a large sum. The ‘Cryes’ by Weelkes 
Gibbons, and Dering were given, and also some 
rounds founded on the ‘cryes,’ and a ‘Freeman’s 
Song’ by Ravenscroft. The string accompaniment 
was played throughout with the mutes on—which 
rave a very good idea of the old-time tone. Miss 
Peachey, Miss Champneys, and Mr. Graham Smart 
were the vocalists, and the players were from Trinity 
College. The delightful old Fancies made a great 
impression, and the surroundings of the old hall- 
formerly the dormitory of the monks—added much 


the formation of a large and important Greek colony ; | to the effect of this interesting revival. 
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Occasional WMotcs 


We regret that the relations that have existed for 
so many years between the publishers of this journal 
and Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son and Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. have been terminated by those firms’ 
refusal to continue to be distributing agents for the 
Musical Times. They have acted thus in obedience 
to the mandate of a trade union. Into the merits of 
the dispute behind all this we have not space to enter, 
nor would the subject be of general interest. We will 
merely indicate its extent by pointing out that in the 
whole music trade not more than five per cent. of the 
employees are affected. We may add that of Messrs. 
Novello’s staff of six hundred only two have left their 
work. Meanwhile, we shall be grateful if our readers 
will make known the fact that subscribers who have 
not received their copies of the J/sséca/ Times may 
obtain them on application to the publishers. 


The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has issued a 
report of its music publication scheme for 1920. 
Six works are recommended for publication, and 
according to the adjudicators they represent the best 
among many compositions of great merit. They are 
as follows: 


Concerto-Fantasia for pianoforte and 
orchestra ve E. L. Bainton 
“The Magic Harp.’ Rhapsody for 
orchestra cua ae we (Miss) LZ Bove 
Overture for 
Learmont Drysdal. 
‘English Pastoral Impressions.’ Suite 
for orchestra ae on w. Ernest Farrar 


‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ 
orchestra ... we 


Rhapsodie (Quintet for clarinet and 
strings aes ae <i . Merbert Howell 
‘Nativity Hymn,’ for baritone solo, 
chorus, and orchestra oes eA Cyril Scot 


While we hear the cry of ‘publication, and more 
publication’ raised on behalf of the British composer, 
it is interesting to note this steady piling-up of actual 
achievement by the Carnegie Trust. 


With the Epilogue on page 441, Mr. Edwin Evans 
ends his series of articles on * Modern British 
Composers.’ We have received abundant proof that 
the series has fulfilled its object of making known a 
very large number of new and unfamiliar native compo- 
sitions. It is sometimes said that propaganda of this 
type is apt to err in the direction of over-praise. 
We do not think that Mr. Evans has been guity 
of more than a natural and justifiable leaning 
towards the work of his fellow-countrymen. But 
even if he showed undue bias, it would go but a 
small way towards compensating the native composer 
for the neglect he has received in the past. 
And, after all, it is even better to say hastily 
that all our geese are swans, than to continue the 
bad old custom of taking it for granted that the 
swans come from abroad and that the geese are bred 
at home. Sympathetic criticism — the effort to 
understand, and to help others to understand—should, 
like charity, begin at home—though (also like charity 
it shouldn’t stay there. 


We have received a poster and cuttings giving 
particulars of an attempt now being made at a 
suburban picture theatre to capture the ‘world’s 
pianoforte-playing championship.’ This honour goes 
not to the best player, or to the player of the best 
music, but to the one who is able to play the longest 
at a sitting. Our sporting papers would no doubt 
call it ‘the piano Marathon.’ The present holder of 
the title isa German with eighty-two hours to his credit, 
but, says the poster, * Prof. A. Kemp (our pianist) is 
making a strong attentpt to win back to England the 
honour,’ and the trifle of ten thousand pounds that 
goes with it. The Professor is undergoing four 
training tests of forty-eight, eighteen, twenty, and 
sixty-six hours respectively, and it seems to be taken 
for granted that an eager public will flock to hear 
him, and even more, to see him. For there is much 
to see. He is necessarily fed in public, as befits a 
lion, and further (we read) the pianoforte keys are 
sprayed with methylated spirit to prevent his finger- 
tips from cracking, and his face is bathed at intervals 
with eau de Cologne. He is surrounded with little 
dolls, flowers, and teddy-bear mascots to distract his 
mind, otherwise, he explains, he would go insane. 
It seems a pity the mascots were not brought on 
sooner, 


A correspondent sends us a copy of the magazine 
of one of our most famous public schools, in which 
appears a list of organ recital programmes played in 
the College Chapel. Misprints—our own or other 
people’s—are always fair game, so we quote the 
following items, with thanks to the perpetrator : 


* Marche Souvoror’ ase we Areusky 
*‘Tempode ballo” ... = at rialtt 
Chune Prelude: ‘In dutei julilo’ es ... Ba 
*Eraud Choeur’ —... sas wie . Eutlmant 
* Five and sleep music” (Valkuric) was Hiagn 

Fuque (* the Giant’) ai - sme Ra 
Dialogue “on sta ine E: 


Quarterly magazines have an inconvenient way of 
arriving for review so near our going to press that 
we have to choose between giving them a_ notice 
prompt but too brief, or ample but a month late. 
Here is the new Juste and Letters, full of good things 
as usual, and inviting comment for which we have no 
space. Among the contributors are R. Vaughan 
Williams (‘Gustav Holst,’ with portrait), Walter Ford 
‘Some Thoughts on Singing’), Philip Heseltine (* The 
Scope of Opera’), Sydney Grew (‘Clichés”, and 
R. R. Terry (‘Sailor Shanties”). An important 
feature is a section devoted to Church Music, with 
excellent articles by A. Ramsbotham, W. H. Frere, 
Alan Gray, and A. Brent Smith. Dr. Frere’s paper 
is a scholarly one on the Choral Preludes in Bach's 
* Clavieriibung.’ 


In a general way this journal is unable to concern 
itself with musical comedy, but we feel disposed to 
strain a point in favour of * His little Trip. a work 
written, composed, dressed, produced, and acted by 
the Cambridge University Footlights D.C. We took 
the opportunity of attending the performance given 
at the Strand Theatre on June 18, and found the 
music bright and tuneful, and scored with excellent 
point. Four composers were mentioned on the 
programme, but the bulk of the work was by N. A. 


, Williams and M.D. Lyon, 
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| personality. None the less, my own impression js 


ha 
London Concer ts | that the temperament is there, and will develop when 
By ALFRED KALISCH | the artist no longer finds it necessary to devote 
—_—— himself exclusively to technique. After all, the 


The Royal Philharmonic Society ended its hundred | Chaconne is a work to which very few players have 
and eighth season on May 20, by a concert conducted | been able to do full justice at the age of nineteen, 
by Mr. Landon Ronald. The symphony was| TWO new Sonatas for pianoforte by native 
Schubert’s in C major, which was played with fine | COMPosers have been produced, which merit a place 
energy and swing, and excellent phrasing in the slow| iM the répertoire. It used to be said that there was 
movement. Considerable cuts were made; I think only one English Pianoforte Sonata, that of Dale. 
I am right in saying that the whole work was| Now we have one by John Ireland, and one by 
shortened by about a quarter of an hour, a proceeding | Atnold Lax. The Sonata of Ireland had the 
which I naturally comment. ‘iaose who are|*®dvantage of being played (on June 12) by Mr, 
intereste? in the subject of ‘cuts’ may be referred Frederic Lamond. One can imagine & more 
to an article in the June issue of the J/usica/ Times | *oMantic performance, but none more intellectual or 
by Mr. Sydney Grew, and to an article by the present | ™ore vigorous. It is not a work that reveals its 
writer that appeared in the issue for December, 1919. | SCrets at once. Like much of John Ireland’s music, 
The novelty of the concert was Miss Katherine Eggar’s | 't makes the impression of a flame burning in a misty 
song, ‘My soul is an enchanted boat’—with string | it, but still it is a strong flame. There is much 
quartet accompaniment—agreeably sung by Miss|S¥PPressed passion in it, and a sense of sombre, 
Carmen Hill, in the absence of Mr. Gervase Elwes | @ustere beauty. In a subject which is like an old 
owing to indisposition. It is a pleasing little work, | English folk-dance, and at the beginning of the 
but hardly worthy of the position it occupied. ‘inale the composer comes for a moment into the 
Mr. William Murdoch played Scriabin’s early F sharp | sunlight (to continue the metaphor), and the effect is 
minor Concerto, which is interesting now chiefly | heightened by the contrast. The craftsmanship is, as 
| one would expect, of commanding strength. Possibly 
a further hearing may reveal the fact that the 
devotional slow movement is the finest of the three. 
It should be mentioned that the Sonata is published. 

Mr. Bax’s Sonata (played by Miss Harriet Cohen, 
| on June 15) is easier to grasp at one hearing, though 
its emotions are subtler and succeed each other more 
rapidly. It is probably due to his Celtic blood that 
the composer has a keener sense for charm than 
almost any of his contemporaries, and this is 
revealed in this Sonata. In spite of its waywardness, 


because it shows us how greatly the early and later 
Scriabin differs. It would be an exaggeration to say 
it is a case of Jekyll and Hyde, but it is not possible 
for anybody to admire both equally. It appears from 
the summary of the Society’s season that the seven 
programmes contained thirty-three items, of which 
nine were by living British composers, four by French 
composers, four by Russian composers, and one by 
an Italian composer. 

An orchestral concert which should not be over- 
looked, although it is long ago now since it took |! : : np a 
place, is the special concert given by the London its structure has a consistent logic of its own, The 
Symphony Orchestra in aid of the endowment fund | S¢ctions of the single movement are clearly 
of the Orchestra, Conducted by Mr. Albert Coates, marked, and the relationship between the beginning 
the programme contained nothing new, but the|@nd the end is easy to recognize. There es real 
event should be recorded for the benefit of |¢™otional power in the climaxes, and in_ his 
future historians. treatment of the instrument Mr. Bax shows a personal 

There is only one other orchestral concert | touch. Miss Cohen’s playing of the Sonata, which 
which should be mentioned, viz. that given by formed part of a concert devoted tothe works 
Mr. Cyril Jenkins with the assistance of the Newport of Mr. Bax, “— excellent. Mr. John Coates artes 
Choral Society. The programme contained three several songs, of which * The Enchanted F iddle was 
works new to London which had been previously encored., As pianoforte sonatas have been mentioned, 
heard at the recent Welsh Musical Festival, organized Miss Isabel Grey's fine performance of the Dale 
Sonata at her last recitai should be placed on record. 


also by Mr. Cyril Jenkins. These were Dr. Vaughan pon . here : : 
Ihe production of Cyril Scott’s new Pianoforte 


Williams’s ‘ Five Mystical Songs’ for chorus, orchestra, . ‘gee 3 
and baritone solo, Mr. Jenkins’s Fantasy on Welsh | Quintet by the London String Quartet is also note- 
. : 'worthy. It is a work that could have been written 
by no one else, but tells us little about him that is 
new. He is not ashamed to indulge in mere lyrical 


airs for strings, and his cantata ‘ Freedom,’ for mezzo- 
soprano and baritone soli and orchestra. The 
singing of the Newport Choir, which had _ been 
trained by Mr. A. E. Sims, was of the very high quality | beauty here. 


that can rarely be heard in London. Mr. Albert THE AMERICAN SINGERS 
Coates conducted also Strauss’s ‘Death and Trans-| Several notable singers from America have made 
figuration,’ and the ‘ Leonora’ Overture No. 3. their first appearance here. It is possib'e after 


Last month it was suggested in this column that | hearing them to form some idea of the tendencies of 
Jascha Heifetz’s first recital ended, so to speak, on a| American musical culture and the trend of American 
note of interrogation, which left us in doubt as to his | taste. The impression is that America likes extreme 
musicianship and temperament. At his second| precision in matters of detail and charm of tone, but 
recital, which included Mendelssohn’s Concerto and| has not got, or has not developed, a great love for 
Bach’s Chaconne, his display of technique in both) variety of tone-colour. The playing of the New 
works was even more astonishing than it had beenat| York Symphony Orchestra seems to point in the 
his first concert. As regards his interpretations, it can | same direction—a fact which strengthens faith in 
be said that there was nothing in them to which the; the theory. It leads to a suggestion, not always 
most fastidious or the most pedantic could take) justified I think, of want of temperament. 
exception on the ground of purity of taste or style,| Mr. Lambert Murphy is a very pleasing tenor, 
but at the same time there was nothing in them| who produces liquid top notes with ease and sings 
that bore the mark of strong  independent| with much taste. Mr. Reginald Werrenrath has a 
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baritone voice of noble quality, and is a singer with | a strike in New York and a delayed liner made the 
a strong personality. There isa very attractive blend | duo impossible: a new phase of the influence of 
of manliness and refinement in his style, and he| Labour on Art. Since the disbanding of the 
pays some attention to variety of tone. Miss Sophie} Roneisch Quartet, the Flonzaley combination are 
Braslau has a contralto voice of commanding power | the most famous players of chamber music in 
and rich quality, and she sings with an intensity|the United States. They have maintained intact 
which suggests that she is as well fitted for the|the great quality of their style; its flawless polish 
operatic stage as for the concert platform. Indeed, }and elegance, and the sweetness of the tone, are 
she is a leading member of the Metropolitan Opera | distinctive. Yet these attributes do not by any means 
House of New York. There is charm and strength|end in effeminacy. Their playing of Mozart was a 
and conspicuous musical intelligence in the singing | delight, and made us regret that so large a part of 
of Miss Marcia van Dresser, and a command of tone-| the programme was devoted to a long and able, if 
clour which suggests that she has not been moulded | not very inspired, Quartet of Loeffler. 

by the same influences as her fellow Americans. : a ae 
Miss Anna Case has a voice of great charm in the 


middle and lower notes, but not so vleasant in the Opera in Zondon 





upper notes, and sings in an extremely intimate and i mits 

elegant style which would probably be more effective By Francis E. BARRETT 

in a space smaller than Queen’s Hall. TI : , 
THE ENGLISH SEASON—'THE BEGGARS OPERA ; 


There was much to interest in the singing of Mr. 
Ronald Hayes, proLably the first negro tenor to give 
a recital in London. He has a sweet voice and a 
warm temperament, guided by strong intelligence. 


‘QUENTIN DURWARD’ 

As far as the period with which I am able to deal 
|is concerned, it consists of a record of opera in 
His singing of ‘ Negro Spirituals’ was fascinating by | English. Of these there have been several notable 
reason of its mixture of intense conviction and| examples, ancient and modern, The ancient goes 
unsophisticated humour. Mr. Hayes, it should be| back a couple of centuries and is represented by that 
added, has made valuable contributions to the study | fine characteristic work, ‘The Beggar’s Opera.’ 
of the folk-music of primitive races. Those who happened to know of its existence or who 

- - saw the revival of many years ago have long wished 
| to see it produced. Their opportunity has come at last, 





The number of recitals by artists familiar and 
unfamiliar, native and foreign, has been more than/and they have taken full advantage of it, as have 
ever bewildering. One found oneself wondering what | and will many others. We owe this revival to 
would have happened if in addition we had had the} Mr. Frederic Austin, in co-operation with Mr. Nigel 
number of German artists that was customary before | Playfair, and it came into effect at the Lyric Theatre, 
the war, for as it is recourse has been made to giving | Hammersmith, on June 5, with an immediate success. 
an unprecedentedly large number of concerts at five| It is said that its original success in 1728 was aided 
or half-past five in the afternoon, because halls were | by political reactions, although there is no mention 
not available at three or eight. I will refrain from|of that thorny subject in the libretto, I rather 
moralising Onlya few, of course, can be mentioned. | fancy, however, that approval was accorded for 
The folk-songs from various parts of Italy collected | exactly the same reason that approval will be accorded 
and arranged by Mlle. Gina Sadero have a charm of|to it to-day, namely, because it is something 
their own, and she sings them in a highly attractive | entirely opposite to the prevailing mode of the hour. 
way. ‘To listen to these and then to think back to| Two hundred years ago London was satiated with 
Verdi and Puccini will teach us more about what is| Italian Opera, and hailed with delight something that 
meant by ‘an operatic style that has its roots in|had nothing to do with Italian Opera. To-day we 
folk-song’ than many reams of theoretical writing. | certainly are not bothered with Italian Opera, but 
Prof. Walford Davies said not long ago that no| evidently have had enough of foreign examples, with 
Englishman could sing a love-song properly, but at! the result that we are ready forachange. The change 
his recital (Queen’s Hall, May 31) Mr. John Coates | is very completely represented in ‘The Beggar’s Opera.’ 
easily succeeded in proving that the Professor was| It is as novel in 1920 as it was in 1728—and rather 
wrong. Miss Dorothy Silk (Wigmore Hall, June 3) is| more so, for the reason that we hear less of our own 
among those who are fulfilling early promise, and a/|traditional music than did our forefathers, who 
young artist whose first appearance justifies good | invariably employed it in their dances and so were 
hopes is Miss Diana Lawrence, a mezzo-soprano| thoroughly familiar with most of the tunes the 
with an unusually pleasing voice and other good | ingenious Pepusch employed. Nowadays they come 
points. back with particular freshness, for the British idiom 
Among pianists should be mentioned Mr. Walter | has disappeared from our own music in favour of any 
Morse Rummel, now changed from a_ player of | and every other kind. One of the good effects of this 
ultra-refined methods to a volcanic exponent. The | revival will be to show us how good and satisfying 
Spanish pianist, Montariol Tarres, is also explosive | that idiom is. It certainly helped to make things 
and has fine facility, and M. Laffitte—who gave an | easy for the audience at the first performance at the 
orchestral concert (June 3)—is a sound and well| Lyric. The music got home at once, as did in fact 
equipped player. At a less hectic time Miss|the whole piece. It is very welldone. Mr. Austin, 
Illingworth would have attracted some _ notice. | who would be casually described as a modern of the 
Busoni is amongst those who gave recitals at 5.30} moderns, becomes atavistic. He has prepared the 
(June 19). His audience filled Wigmore Hall to! edition of the opera used, and has executed his task 
overflowing. He played nothing at all new, so that| with enthusiasm. A feature is the restoration of 
it need only be said that he was in a very fiery but | many of the airs omitted in later day representations, 
merciful vein. and a careful preservation of the atmosphere of the 
The Flonzaley Quartet was able to give only one) original. Appropriate tone-colour is secured by the 
concert here (June 4). Two were contemplated, but | use of strings, oboe, flute, and harpsichord to 
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accompany the voices and play the delightful dances. | literally, for I imagine him to be his own librettist— 
Mr. Austin has not interfered with the songs, and has | on Sir Walter Scott’s romance of the same name. [It 
omitted only a few, since fashion demands that the| is a wise move to take a British literary classic for 
piece shall end by eleven o’clock. His additions are | treatment, because it is half the battle in the matter of 
chiefly in the form of dances which are in keeping,| a comprehensible story. In this instance there has 
though not always the best tunes available. But the | been very close compression, and the points of the 
point is that the revival is thoroughly respectful to| story of Countess Isabelle and young Quentin 
this intriguing old opera, and as such gains our| Durward are compressed into a_ paragraph, 
admiration. When in due time the anniversary is| Allowance has to be made for this and _ for 
reached, Mr. Austin may well celebrate it by| other things, but the result is by no means 
remedying some weak points and by restoring| insignificant. The idiom is faithful to Britain, which 
Pepusch’s original overture. at once gives the music distinction, and the 
The company enters fully into the spirit of the | ability to follow the mood is very striking and by way 
piece, and no member more heartily than Mr. Austin | of being exceptional. It is on these points that our 
himself. As a matter of fact his Peachum is an| ‘English’ operas fail. They may—or may not—be 
extraordinary piece of work. That ‘genial ruffian’| very good operas, but they contain nothing that 
is depicted to the life by means that effectively; marks them as being British. And it is British 
remove every trace of Mr. Austin’s personality.| flavour we want in our operas. Although his 
There is a grim humour in his manner that is very! phraseology is not always in the manner that we 
appropriate, and a general subtlety of bearing befitting | know Mr. Maclean can command to-day, it is always 
the scheming one. He delivers his songs with) faithful to the spirit of the text. Genuine charm is 
all effect without forcing their point, and in all) expressed in the Flower Duet between Isabelle and 
respects enters into the part in such a way as to give | Quentin, and the composer shows us another aspect 
it its full relish, meaning, and significance. ‘The! of his powers when he describes the ‘ Wild Boar,’ as 
other members of the company are all excellent.| Dela Marck was termed. In spite of the fact that it 
Miss Elsie French gives a delightful picture of) but indifferently represents the composer’s real 
Mrs. Peachum with a weakness for ‘ vapours’ for | development, and in face of a compression of plot 
which gin is the only remedy. She utters the philo-| that did not make for general understanding, I found 
sophies of the part as to the manner born. Mr.) the music in the right vein. And having this contro! 
Frederick Ranalow is the Captain Macheath, and | of vein it is only a question of its investment in terms 
makes him just the kind of individual one would | of the day instead of yesterday. Miss Eda Bennie 
expect him to be. There is enough but not too much | as Isabelle, Mr. John Perry as Quentin, Mr. Albert 
of the ‘devil may care’ about him to suit the); Kirkman as Louis, Mr. Booth Hitchen as Crevecceur, 
character, and of course from a local point of view, and Mr. Appleton Moore as De la Marck, with 
he is well able to give the necessary effect to the fine); Mr. Wynn Reeves at the conductor’s desk, all served 
old songs. Miss Sylvia Nelis’s Polly is the best| the composer well, and the reception indicated the 
effort she has yet made on the musical stage. It is| good-will of the public. The production came on an 
not wanting in charm, and has just the right degree | evening of British opera, Mr. Percy Colson’s ‘Pro 
of pathos without being melodramatic. Miss Violet) Patria,’ an initial essay of note produced last year, 
Marquesita’s Lucy is a good foil, and gives proof of | preceding the newer work. 
unsuspected ability. Mr. Arthur Wynn enters freely This, so far, has been the only variant on a 
into the devilry of Lockit, and a_ good piece of répertoire of popular operas ranging from 
characterization comes from Mr. Alfred Heather as| ‘Tristan and Isolda’ to ‘Carmen.’ Between these 
Filch. All the others -including The Beggar, who there was the production in English of 
sits in the proscenium in the melancholy attitude! | Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘The Jewels of the Madonna.’ 
appropriate to an author—are well in the picture. The} ]t js a fiery piece of work, emphasising 
dresses are perfect, offering a little epitome of the| the more lurid side of the Italian character and 
fashions of the day, with but one fault that of | somewhat whitewashing the Camorrists, who are 
newness, whi h time alone can and will remedy. | shown to have no part in the act of sacrilege that is 
There is likely to be plenty of opportunity, for unless! 4 feature of the action. The music has many good 
I am much mistaken the piece will prove a powerful | features that make one wish it were wedded to a 
attraction. I should add that Mr. Eugéne Goossens, | story of more healthy character. There was a finely 
Jun., acts as conductor, that the effective scenery, | temperamental performance ‘n which Miss Beatrice 
like the dresses, has been designed by C. Lovat| Miranda as Maliela, and Mr. William Boland as 
Fraser, and that Mr. Nigel Playfair is the producer,| Gennaro, showed in unmistakable terms of what 
and one who has clearly the highest artistic! sug the British operatic artist is really made. 
inspirations, | M. de la Fuente conducted admirably. A good 
jlevel has been maintained in the representations, 
which have included Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin,’ that 
Next in order came the first London production of | for some reason has been put on the shelf for the last 
Mr. Alec Maclean’s opera, ‘ Quentin Durward.’ This| six years while his ‘Tristan’ has been performed 
was made under the auspices of the Royal Carl) regularly. The audiences have been consistently 
Rosa Company in the course of its highly successful | good, and have comprised all sections of the 
season at the Lyceum. We have had to wait a long | community—including two horses who walked into 
time for a work from Mr. Maclean, and for this we|the pit one fine afternoon. Efficiency and a fine 
must blame the unfortunate operatic conditions in| spirit have distinguished the work of Mr. Van 
this country. He ought to have been heard before, | Noorden’s company, and his courage in making a 
for twelve or thirteen years is a long time between | regular London season a feature of his undertaking 
operas. The fact is patent in this instance, as the is of the greatest help in demonstrating the real 
music is Obviously of two periods. He has| standard in the presentation of opera in the 
based his plot—I think I may use the expression | vernacular. 


OPERA IN ENGLISH 
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THE MUSICAL TI 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET 

For more reasons than one the return of M. 
Diaghilev’s company—generally known as_ the 
Russian Ballet-—to Covent Garden was most welcome. 
This enterprising impresario plunged at once into 
novelty, and on his opening night gave us something | 
entirely new from the old: in other words, his| 
first novelty was an 18th century Neapolitan | 
comedy entitled ‘Pulcinella.’ The music is, or was, | 
by Pergolesi, until M. Igor Stravinsky took it in hand. 
He has used Pergolesi and he has used Stravinsky, 
and the hearer is at liberty to indulge his guessing 
powers as to which is which. But the result 1s 
undoubtedly satisfying. Itis the best way in which to 
serve up gems of the past. Kept — to its period | 








has not altered the notation of such Porgalesi as he 
uses, but has here and there added a sixth toa 
common chord and discoursed undiatonically on the 
old melodic progression. The piece is quaint— 
decidedly so in parts—but it is effective as ballet and | 
appealing as music, since the ingenious plan is| 
followed of having many passages sung by voices | 
stationed in the orchestra. The whole plan, in which | | 
Madame Karsavina and M. Massine have a part, is | 
entertaining, and enables us to make the acquaintance | 
with a classic that otherwise would be lost to us. 
Another example of the ‘new-old’ was duly seen in 
‘La Boutique Fantasque,’ which is a terpsichorean 
illustration of some musical jokes contrived by 
Rossini in his old age, and herein brought to) 
unmistakable life. Too late for notice here, | 
M. Diaghilev developed his latest idea in the shape 
of the revival of old Italian opera; but of this I can 
speak more fully next month. 


THE PAVLOVA SEASON 


Having finished ber season at Drury Lane, 


Madame Pavlova very promptly moved herself and | public. 


her company to the Princes Theatre for a further 
exposition of the art she represents so well. But 
before leaving Drury Lane she gave a dance-version 
of Liszt’s well-known tone-poem ‘Les Préludes.’ It 
is treated in an impressionistic manner, chiefly ex- 
pounded by Madame Pavlova herself and her clever 
partner, M. Volinine. When a move was made to 
the Princes, a complete novelty was introduced in 
the shape of a number described as ‘ Mexican Folk- 
Dances.’ I rather fancy that Mr. Cecil Sharp will 
see something he knows already in these ‘ folk-dances.’ 
Some of the steps seemed Northern—but then if we 
have folk themes in common, why not dances? With 
the picturesque costumes, the spirited execution, and 
the familiar music, the number went well. In thesame 
programme there was Madame Pavlova’s excellent 
version of the Walpurgis Night Ballet from Gounod’s 
‘Faust,’ which contains some of the best dance- 
music ever written ; a ‘ Chopiniania,’ which I do not 
consider happy, and a good supply of the Divertisse- 


| occasion. 
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in which it was written. The difference in 
atmosphere, the augmented appeal of the whole 
thing, and the vitality of the performance when thus 
given in the language of its origin, are very marked. 
And to borrow a phrase from the country in which 
that tongue is used, it ‘gives one furiously to think’ 
on the subject of the presentation of foreign opera in 
a philologically unallied tongue. Whatever may be 
the case with the German works, it is beginning to 
dawn on me that the process of giving Latin opera 


inthe Anglo-Saxon speech is not particularly effective. 


But that is a matter for discussion on another 
For the moment we are concerned with 
the fact that the performance of ‘Louise’ in French 
was undoubtedly an immense attraction. All the 
wonderful atmosphere was realised. Madame Edvina, 
so closely associated with the part of Louise, of 


|which she was the original exponent in this 
country, was admirable. One can forgive her for 
the fearful and wonderful hat she wore, in 


view of her fine singing and her faithful portrait 

the work-girl. M. Ansseau, as last year, made 
'an excellent Julien. He has a fine voice, and in 
this part his lack of style does not tell against him. 
| It was delightful to see—and hear—Madame Berat 
again as the mother. She is the embodiment of that 
fine class, the French working people with a code, an 
outlook on life, and a grasp of its significance all 
their own. It is one of the characters it is impossible 
to translate by word or action, and this great artist 
gives us a picture of it that lives. Butone could write 
|a whole chapter about that character, and leave 
something to be said. The fact remains, however, 
that the work is appreciated in this country, although 
it deals with thoughts and sentiments, with a rule of 
life and a view of morality, which in their deeper 
import are incomprehensible to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
But whatever may be the reason, there can be no 
doubt that ‘Louise’ is very attractive to the British 
However much the actual expression may 
owe to outside influence, there can be no question 
that the spirit of the music is perfect. The father of 
M. Cotreuil was well in the picture, and the new 
Noctambuie and Pape des Fous, M. Maurice Oger, 
was an improvement on his predecessors, The 
famous work-room scene was weak, but the Bohemian 
Féte was good. Mr. Albert Coates conducted 
sympathetically. 

For the rest it has been largely a Puccini season. 
In due course his ‘Manon Lescaut,’ his first work to 
retain a hold on the public, has been given with a 
new and well-qualified singer in Signora Quaiatti as 
Manon. She has a pleasing voice, a mature style, 
and marked powers as an actress, that constituted 
her one of the most efficient of the new-comers. Mr. 
Thomas Burke was the Des Grieux, and as is the 
case wherever Italian opera is concerned, sang well. 
The Lescaut of Signor Badini was theatrical. Mr. 
Coates directed the orchestra to good purpose. 
Subsequently Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’ was added, i 





ments which comprise some of the best things 
Madame Pavlova, the clever Mile. Butsovar, and the 
sprightly M. Volinine, offer an appreciative public. 


COVENT GARDEN PERFORMANCES 


With the exception of the production of Signor | oo 


Puccini’s three-in-one opera, which was promised for | 

the end of the month—too late for notice in this 

issue—nothing remarkable has happened at the 

Royal Opera. ‘Louise’ has been added to the 

répertoire, and given, as it should be, in the tongue 
Cc 


which Signora Pareto distinguished herself as 
Violetta, and Signor Govoni as Alfredo did not. 
| M. Dinh Gilly was the Germont and Signor Bavagnoli 
beeen 





Recent gifts to the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
| include a copy of the first edition of Fux’s ‘Gradus ad 
Parnassum,’ and among the autographs, twenty-eight letters 
of Samuel Wesley, voluntaries, Xc., by Blow, and five 
volumes of Church music by P. Hayes. 
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THE GLASTONBURY PLAYERS IN LONDON 

When the announcement was made that a company 
from the Glastonbury Festival School was coming to 
face a London trial, to leave its pastoral home in 
Somerset (like Theocritus leaving Sicily for 
Alexandria) and play to a _ public jaded with 
multiplied entertainment, probably a good many 
friends of the movement trembled for it. There was 
enough reason for apprehension. The Glastonbury 
players have their friends, both numerous and 
enthusiastic, but the warmest of these would hardly 
assert that present achievement justifies all the 
interest asked for the movement. The Idea is the 
great thing about Glastonbury ; it is an idea which so 
far has only imperfectly materialised. The friendly 
folk who travel far and hard to see the shows at 
Glastonbury itself in August have the faith that 
compensates ; the very gaps in the actual fulfilment 
are an incitement to imagination. And the charming 
greenery of the land, the sunny hours, and the 
ease and quiet of life down there conspire to 
propitiate the sceptic and to conjure fresh sympathies 
from the friend towards the so interesting efforts of 
the young folks of the Festival School. 

It was taking a different sort of risk to depend on 
similar sympathies in an audience of jaded Londoners, 
in a theatre down in Waterloo Road, S.E., on a June 
night. It was not as though the Glastonbury School 
could be transported in a block. Without being 
wholly rustic, without really claiming many ‘men 
from the barn and the forge and the mill and the fold,’ 
the company still could not detach every one of its 
members from their daily tasks. Gaps therefore had 
to be filled as best might be. Moreover the players, 
now about to swell it on a real stage, had to adapt 
their scenery, and since at last they had the space for 
an orchestra, an orchestra had to be recruited. How 
much of all this difficulty was known to the 
audience at the ‘Old Vic., when the season 
started on May 31, could hardly be guessed, but it is 
rather to be feared that certain obvious shortcomings 
were commonly put down to the natural business 
incompetence of highly intellectual people. As a 
matter of fact it was a triumph of zeal and industry 
that the performances were carried through at all. 
Whether the incurring of such difficulty was justified 
events must show. (The event will be the arising of 
some patron or patrons of art with the offer to build 
a theatre for Mr. Boughton and his friends amid the 
apple orchards on the Tor of Avalon.) 

On the ground of the immediate gratification of 
the London audiences the venture had one solid 
justification—of course Mr. Rutland boughton’s 
opera ‘The Immortal Hour.’ Much has been 
written about this work, its subject and its music, 
which one need not go over again. Enough that, 
taking a most detached view, aloof for the moment 
from the personality of that wonderful, vibrating, 
overflowing little man, the composer, and recognising 
that its world of somnambulistic Celtic kings with 
cobwebs in the brain-pan, and of fairy-queens with 
yearnings in place of a standard of conduct, belongs 
to a somewhat desuete vogue (the vogue of a day 
when every goose on the Liffey was a swan), one 
cannot deny the theme itself a measure of prettiness, 
while Rutland Boughton’s music truly sings its way 
to the heart. Reading the text alone one might fear 
‘The Immortal Hour’ to be an opera ponderous with 
Wagnerian machinery, symbols, and thunderstorms. 
Happily the music is not ‘ deep,’ in spite of the long 


scene of the Celtic Mephistopheles, who is so deep 





that no fellow can tell if there is a bottom at all to 
his sayings. The easy charm of Rutland Boughton 
is rarer nowadays than musical profundity, and others 
than professed friends of Glastonbury must have been 
won by ‘ The Immortal Hour’ at the ‘Old Vic.’ in spite 
of shortcomings in the preparation which demanded 
much in the way of charity. Mr. Charles Kennedy 
Scott, who conducted, must have had an anxious 
evening. The singers were those who had been 
heard at home—Miss Gwen Ffranggon-Davies, 
Mr. Clive Carey, Mr. Johnstone-Douglas, and Mr, 
Arthur Jordan, 

On other evenings we were offered fragments of 
Mr. Boughton’s Arthurian dramas, and _ smaller 
pieces, danced and sung, both antique and modern. 
As examples of the work to which the students are 
devoting themselves, hardly one failed to be of a 
lively interest. Viewed absolutely as entertainment 
for Londoners they were mixed. The dancing was 
curiously superior to the singing, and of the dances 
those arranged to Elizabethan and Jacobean music 
pleased most. New music fordancing by Mrs. Adela 
Maddison and Mr. P. Napier Miles proved not 
arresting. The company possessed one delightfully 
accomplished dancer, Miss Laura Wilson. When 
there was an adequate motive behind the pieces, as 
in ‘ The Wickedness of Dancing,’ the dancers had a 
frank success, and Miss Ruby Boughton’s young 
gracefulness was charming. But much of the singing 
was not good, quite apart from moments when the 
conductor it was who was chiming in. Singing 
seems to be the weak spot at Glastonbury. On the 
other hand the costumes and the scenery were from 
first to last a true pleasure. The author of them, 
Miss Christina Walsh, has an eye, and she has an 
original taste and feeling for theatre decoration. 
With her, as with Rutland Boughton, one feels that 
given a scope only a little more generous she could 
do more and more delicious things. 

R. C, 


Choral Wotes and Wews 


sy W. MCNAUGHT 





The early days of June brought three events of 
interest to those concerned in matters choral. On 
June 2, a choir from Norway sang at Central 
Hall; on June 11, a choir from Newport travelled 
to London in the morning, rehearsed in the after 
noon, and gave a concert at Queen’s Hall in the 
evening, with an up-to-date programme ; and on 
June 12, the Association of Music Competition 
Festivals held its first conference since the beginning 
of the war. Of the three, the last is of the greatest 
importance. Like many movements whose vision is 
wide and whose work is done in humble places, this 
Association is unnoticed by the public. Its aim is to 
unify and support the work of competition festivals 
throughout the country by which, largely through 
choral singing, musical knowledge and practice are 
spread among clas$es and in districts where no other 
musical influence enters. Its special care is the 
country-side festival. By small grants of money 
and other forms of help it has enabled many of these 
organizations to combat their difficulties and continue 
an existence that is often precarious. Considering 
how widespread and how much-needed these festivals 
are, the importance of the work done by the 
Association can be perceived. The chief impression 
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Were a pretty baby lies. 
A FOUR-PART BONG, 
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Composed by J, ALBERT SoWERBUTTS, 


Words by Robert Herrick. 
[oxnpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMIveD, New York: THE H.W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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(Continued from page 466.) 
of the Conference (reported in the Competition 


MAIDSTONE.—An excellent concert was given on May 17 
by the Maidstone Choral Union, a capable body of singers 


Festival Record this month) was one of solidarity. trained by Mr. F, Wilson Parish, The programme consisted 
It was a gathering of secretaries, presidents, and of chamber and choral music, the one supplied by 


adjudicators from all parts of the country, and while 
many issues were raised the discussions moved on 
converging lines to the one _ general idea of | 
co-operation. It was this which gave importance to | 
the meeting, for what the competition movement has | 
hitherto lacked is the sense of partnership between | 
the various festivals. ‘There have been feelings of | 
rivalry and isolation, too much attachment to local | 
practices and individual tastes, and some reluctance | 
to learn from general experience. If the Association 
of Music Competition Festivals went no further than | 
correcting these tendencies it would be doing | 
extremely useful work, for as most musicians are | 
now dimly aware, the competition movement is to-day | 


a strong and active teaching force. 


} 


The Norwegian Choir was a body of about fifty | 
gentlemen of University connections known as| 
Guldberg’s Academic Choir, and its programme | 
represented choral writing by Grieg, Svendsen, | 
Selmer, Keissiger, Kjerulf, and others. The music | 
was, however, less interesting than the singing. | 
Choirs from abroad usually show some quality of 
virtuosity that marks them off as belonging to the | 
‘Continental school,’ and challenges a comparison of 
ideals with the English school. The Ukrainians, | 
early in the year, were a case in point. Guldberg’s | 
Choir, however, set no store on virtuosity for its own 
sake, and used technical power only as a means to an | 
end. There were thrills enough—the never-failing | 
thrill of a simple passage sung with perfect chording, | 
good tone well-blended, a feeling of the phrase and | 
unity in every element of the phrase: the type of | 
effect with which, in the long run, the best English | 
choirs make their deepest appeal. M. Ansgar 
Guldberg and his singers gave a long programme, 
and a great deal of pleasure. The visit of the| 
Newport Choir is dealt with by Mr. Kalisch. 


| 

The Philharmonic Choir crowned a season of | 
notable achievement on June 2, with a concert at | 
Queen’s Hall that summed up the best things in a} 
short and brilliant record. By repeating Holst’s | 
‘Hymn of Jesus’ and Delius’s ‘Song of the high | 
hills,’ the Choir did a service for which many were | 
grateful. Both are works that do not reveal them- | 
selves quickly. However striking and obvious their | 
immediate effect at the first hearing, one was then | 
really learning how to listen to them at the next! 
opportunity. When that opportunity occurred one’s | 
admiration grew for the broad musical gestures | 
and easy grandiloquence of the ‘Hymn’ and the | 
marvellous colouring of Delius’s tone-picture. The 
Choir then completed its season’s work with the 
Choral Symphony. The orchestra was that of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society, with Mr, Albert Coates 
in charge. The ‘Hymn of Jesus’ was conducted by 
its composer. Mr. C. Kennedy Scott did not share 
much of the limelight, but no one needed to be 
reminded that the occasion was his celebration as 
much as anybody’s. It remains to mention the 
solo singers. In the Choral Symphony these 
were Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Margaret Balfour, 
Mr. Webster Millar, and Mr. Cecil Fanning, and the 
solo passages in the ‘ Song of the high hills’ were 
taken by Miss Maud Wilby and Mr. Eustace Belham. | 

D 





Miss d’Aranyi (violinist), Miss Myra Hess (pianist), and 


Captain Herbert Heyner (vocalist), and the other including 


Elgar’s ‘ How calmly the evening’ and ‘It’s oh! to be a wild 
wind,’ Lee Williams’s * Song of the pedlar,’ Parry’s ‘ Tell me, 
O love,’ two of Colin Taylor’s female-voice trios, and a 
‘Dance of the sword’ by H. Priestley-Smith. The 
Choral Union Competitive Choir gave Wilbye’s * Sweet 
honey-sucking bees’ and * My love dwelt in a northern land.’ 
Mitt Hitt, — The Musical Society, supported by 
the newly-formed Mill Hill Orchestral Society, gave 
H. Walthew’s setting of ‘The Piper of Hamelin’ 
recently, under the direction of Mr. L. A. Cane. 
The choir showed unusual capacity, and sang with well- 
studied expression and spirit. Other works in the same 
programme were Sullivan’s ‘ Fair Daffodils,’ Elgar’s * As 
torrents in summer,’ Callcott’s ‘Love wakes and weeps,’ 
Leslie’s ‘Lullaby of life,’ and, for the orchestra, 


| Walford Davies’s ‘Solemn Melody’ and Grainger’s * Mock 


Morris.’ 

PorkrsMOUTH.—Berlioz’s * Faust’ and Bach’s Mass in 
B minor are to be given next season by the Borough of 
Portsmouth Philharmonic Society, in the course of a series 
of five concerts. The conductor is Mr. Hugh A. Burry. 

SEATTLE (U.S.A.).—We have received the programme 
of a concert given at Meany Hall, University of Washington, 
by the Amphion Society of Seattle, a male-voice choir 


| conducted by Mr. Claude Madden. It includes Brewer’s 


‘Alexander’ and Reissiger’s * Olaf Trygvason.’ 


Chamber Music for Emateurs 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, 
announcements by amateur chamber musicians who 
wish to get into touch with other players. We shal. 
be glad tf those making use of the scheme will let us 
know when their announcements have borne fruit. 
Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted 
three times. 

Gentleman, higher public school teacher, wishes to join any 
London band as violinist (amateur).—A. FROSTIG, 12. 
Essex Road, Acton, W.-3. 

Thoroughly experiencd Viola player (lady) would -give 
services in orchestra and chamber music concerts, Xc., for 
expenses. —‘ Viola,’ c/o Musical Times. 

Experienced pianist desires to meet competent violinist, 
’cellist, and viola player (preferably G.E.R. season-ticket 
holders) for study and enjoyment of classical quartets. 
Broxbourne and Bishops Stortford district.—H. G. B., 
c/o Musical Times. 

Quintet party want practice-room containing a good piano, 
in a private house, hall, or school, within two miles of 
G.P.O., for use once a week (not Saturday or Sunday) 
from 5-8 p.m. In return free recitals would be given.— 
B. B. H. W., c/o A/usical Times. 

Pianist wishes to join chamber music party. Most evenings 
free.—Miss D. E. L. Trevor, c/o ‘ The Homestead,’ 
Rawlings Road, Bearwood, Smethwick, near Birmingham. 


Young lady pianist desires to join trio or quartet for 
practice of good music.—V., 108, Norbury Crescent 
Norbury, S.W. 

Violinist (amateur) required to complete trio for chamber 
music practice.—Apply to Mr. C. W. Scort, B.A., 
2, Buxton Road, Thornton Heath; or to Mr. A. WEBEL, 
133, Langdale Road, Thornton Heath. 

Violinist and ’cellist (male), good sight-readers, wanted to 
join flautist and pianist in weekly practice. Good-class 
miscellaneous music. Fine practice room and all music 
found. Muswell Hilldistrict.—F. H., c/o A/ustcal Zimes. 

Pianist desires to join quartet, violinist and ’cellist. Good 
music. —GEORGE Day, 10, Little Oak Road, Aston, 
Birmingham. 
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Birmingham amateur orchestra requires deputy leading | the preservation of the poems, tradition alone could 
violin and ’cello, Alsooboeandhorn, Central practices, | help to preserve for posterity the melodies to which 
Fridays.—Apply to Secretary, Stafford House, The | they were sung. 

Retreat, Aston Manor, Birmingham. | Of the direct use of music, though bearing but 

Pianist wishes to meet violinist and “cellist. classical and | little on the progress of history, we have records of 
modern music. ; Margate and Cliftonville district. Most | the litanies sung by St. Augustine and his companions 
evenings free.—* Allandale,’ c/o J/usical 7imes. he s SARs . 

: ; ‘ |on the road to Canterbury, and of the fear inspired in 

a tel — hed ar a ge pa: Son | the Picts by the songs of the newly-baptised Saxons 
clo Musical Times. _— ee ta. Hadrian’s Wall. Caedmon, the earliest English 

poet in the literary sense, shows, in his shame 


Ladies and gentlemen, all instruments, with good orchestral | ' ¢ bei ahie ¢ eon te ia sailed ste 
experience, are invited to attend the Symphony rehearsals | #¢ P€NS UNAad-€ to pay ae op, Sows as 
held on Tuesdays at 7.45 at the Philological College, musical instinct and ability. The Venerable Bede, 


24%, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1 (near Great Central/ as a cultured man and priest, counted among the 

Station). — | accomplishments which raised him above his fellows 

that of being ‘skilful in Ecclesiastical chant,’ which he 

had learnt from a cantor of Benedict Biscop. An 

; saa ; emi _..,_,| inference may be drawn from the last of these cases 

BRITISH HISTORY AND BRITISH MUSIC} that music was not such a common gift as has been 

By HERBERT ANTCLIFFF "suggested ; but as a matter of fact there was in those 

days, as now, a difference between the music of the 

Church and that of the household, the former being 

of a more severe and classical style. Therefore it 

was in this that the monk-historian showed his 
superiority over the common people. 

The skill of Alfred the Great is the subject of 
stories more or less legendary. Certain it is, 
however, that ‘in moments of gloom he found 
comfort in the music of the Psalms,’ and that he 
learned the ‘old songs of his race’ and had them 
taught in the school which he founded and attached 
to his Court. Of this period generally Jeudwine 
says that: 








It is seldom realised how closely bound up together 
are the history of a nation and its art, and particularly 
its music. One reason why this is so is that too 
often the history of a nation is regarded as that of its 
politics ; instead of which the political history of a 
country is only a small part, and not always the most 
important part, of its complete history. In spite of 
‘Tipperary’ and its predecessors and successors, 
however, even the political history of England, from | 
the earliest days down to the present time, has had a 
close affinity with its music. The British people have | 
never been a musical nation in the same way as have | 
the Italians and the Germans; nevertheless, they | 


have been saturated with and have exuded music at! Music takes a prominent place in Church and Hall, 
all periods. though the instruments were crude, and both melody 
Even in the remote ages of the Roman invasion, and harmonies rough and coarse to our ears. The 


the then possessors of the land, some of whose blood | Chief_instrument was the harp for secular use, and 
is in the veins of many Englishmen to-day, found the{ 0" Church use a very primitive organ. Except in a 
Boot of ea all : eae few instances the harp rarely had more than ten 

effect of music a powerful one in their wars as well | x ll - 
os in tmesef pence. The battle cies with ehia| SOO and was therefore incapable of modulation 
asin times Of peace. ne oases Crm © th w Ich | beyond a flattened fourth and a raised seventh [be 
they met the armies of Julius ¢ wsar were mingled with | obviously means a flattened seventh and a raised 
songs——fierce and terrible, perhaps, but songs none fourth]. The Irish and Welsh were noted for their 
the less. More than this, however, their music was| skill on the harp from the earliest times ; in Wessex 
an art of peace and peacemaking. Diodorus the| we have reference to its use in the story of Aldhelm, 
Sicilian, the Greek historian, says they had their] the Saxon Bishop of Malmesbury, who used to stand 
bards who ‘celebrated the noble actions of illustrious | “ea the ae _— = of public an _ i to his 
* ; ; @ ig v ~ tl — *t to frivolous lav songs. 

persons’in heroic poems, which they sang to the} 2&'P» fo Feligious words, tunes s¢ Lb pen. 
: ; —— . | Such songs, we are told, were sung two hundred years 

sweet song of the lyre’; and that after two armies | 


a : after his time. 
had actually placed themse!ves in fighting order ‘the 


poets have stepped in, and by their soft and fascinat- Sincere musicians, and particularly those who hold 
ing songs calmed the fury of the warriors, and | strict views as to the style of music which should be 
prevented the bloodshed.’ |used for religious purposes, may regret the last 


How essential was music to the life and well-being | feature of the worthy Bishop’s methods. Possibly 
of the Ancient Britons may be gathered from the | he may have retarded the progress of the best kind 
song of the British bard on the burning of Uriconiumor!| of Church music. Whether he did so or not is a 
Wrekin. This was in the year 583, when the Saxons | question both of research and of opinion, and is one 
sacked * the white town of the valley,’ so that it was| which might readily lead to fuller knowledge of the 


‘without fire, without light, without songs.’ life of the people of that period. 
With the coming of the Saxons, and later with the Remembering how close was the intimacy in 


advent of Christianity, we have still further evidence | these primitive times between social, religious, 
of the influence of music. Of course we are at a great | and political life, it is hardly likely that continual 
disadvantage in studying these periods, when it would | use of the art in the two former failed to affect the 
appear that music took a more vital position in the| latter. The saintly Dunstan, who became Archbishop 
life of the people than it has done in the long centuries of Canterbury, also knew something of the traditional 
following. It is recorded that certain people were | music of his time. Inthe hallof his father, Heorstan, 
skilled in the art, that the common people had their! he learnt to love ‘the vain songs of ancient heathen- 
songs, that the liturgy was chanted to solemn strains. | dom, the trifling legends, the funeral chants.” As a 
In many cases we have the words of these songs and | Christian he applied this knowledge of music to the 
hymns ; but we have to depend upon the traditions | practice of his new religion, and to the relief of the 
of a later age to know the character of the music. | monotony and weariness of life. Without the so'ace 
Musical notation was not invented till long afterwards, | of his harp he had been less fitted for the troublous 
so that while tradition and literature combined in’! life which fell to his lot. He was also one of the 
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earliest of English organ-builders, and did something 
for the development of that instrument. 

A royal musician who counts for much in romance, 
if not in history or art, is Canute. Unfortunately we 
have to leave him with this reference, for it is difficult 
to find any reliable record of the effect of his art 
on the history of his reign. , 

The social use of music, its use to beguile the | 
hours of leisure and to recount the stories of 
romance and courage, was at its height in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor. Then, we are told, 
‘Gleemen sang in manlier tones of the long peace 
and glories of his reign.’ And they did not sing 
without there being music, even though that music might 
sound to us even more crude than does their verse. 

Just as the Roman invasion was marked by music 
at its first battle so was that of the Normans. It had 
this difference, however, that the music in the first 
instance was merely the war-song of a crowd of | 
undisciplined fighters, while in the second instance it 
was the art-music of an accomplished minstrel, 
telling the tale of former heroic days. It is possible 
to conceive that the song of Taillefer the Minstrel, 
who sang the Song of Roland as he led the van of 
William’s army, had less effect than that of the 
distressed Britons whose shores were being invaded | 
by the all-conquering Roman legions. But both had | 
the same objects in view : first that of inspiring the 
army to which the singers were attached, and, 
secondly, that of causing dismay in the ranks of their | 
enemies. That their methods were entirely different | 
is a matter of interest, théugh not of the greatest | 
importance. By his cool bravado Taillefer un- | 
doubtedly intended to strike awe in the Saxons, 
just as the Britons wished to dismay the Romans 
with their terrible chants. This twofold purpose 
of martial music dates back a long way in the 
world’s history, and we can reckon the method of 
Taillefer as its final development, which ceased with 
the growth of civilisation, except in one or two 
isolated cases. 

With the Angevins the interest is chiefly a personal 
one. Fulk the Good, a Duke of Anjou and 
Normandy, was a Church ghorister, while Bertrand 
de Born, a leader in several revolts against the | 
ruling power of the 12th century, was a troubadour. 
Bertrand fought at different times both for and 
against Richard Coeur de Lion at the time when 
Richard was Duke of Aquitaine, and, though it fits 
in nicely with a common and cheap sneer against 
musicians, we have to admit that he was regarded by | 
Henry II. as the one who more than any other was 
hkely to bring discord into that king’s family. 

It was the reign of Richard I. that is reputed to | 
have been most influenced by a single significant | 
musical incident. Whether the story of Blondel be | 
apocryphal or true, it at least points to a condition of | 




















affairs in which music and musicians played no} 
unimportant part. 
Almost parallel with this period we have the | 


remarkable instances of the relation of music to 
the national life of Wales to which J. R. Green’s 
‘Short history of the English peop'e’ draws attention. 
‘At the hour of its lowest degradation,’ runs Green’s 
narrative : 


The silence of Wales was suddenly broken by a 
crowd of singers. The song of the 12th century burst 
forth, not from one bard or another, but from the 
nation at large. ‘In every house,’ says the shrewd 
Gerald du Barri, * strangers who arrived in the morning 
were entertained till eventide with the talk of maidens 





and the music of the harp.’ Then [continues 
Mr. Green] side by side with this wayward fanciful 
stream of poesy and romance ran a torrent of intenser 
song. The old spirit of the bards, their joy in battle, 
their love for freedom, their hatred of the Saxon, broke 
out in ode after ode, in songs extravagant, monotonous. 
often prosaic, but fused into poetry by the intense fire’ 
of patriotism which glowed within them. 
If we allow the fullest recognition of the fact that 
the historian would have in mind the idea of poetry 
rather than of music, we cannot get away from the 
certainty that the two were inseparable at the period 
and among the people that he is discussing. 
A century or less than a century later we get to a 


| very definite event in the history of British music. 
| This is the composition of that remarkable piece of 


music which even to-day is sung and listened to with 
no small degree of enjoyment, ‘ Sumer is i-cumen 
in.’ The isolation of this work from al! others of a 
similar character, through its anticipation of them by 
a period of a hundred years or more, makes its 
existence a difficult problem. It also lessens 
its historical value. Nevertheless, we can see how 
its construction coincides with a period which may 
well have given rise to works of a high artistic 
and intellectual character in all branches of art and 
philosophy. ‘It was the time of a great religious 
revival which saw the establishment of the Mendicant 
Friars, whose two chief orders, the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, came to England in 1221 and 122 It 
was a time of remarkab!e intellectual progress, of 
the growth of the Universities, where flourished 
many famous scholars, philosophers, and theologians. 
It was the time when medizval art attained its 
highest development in the growth of Gothic 
architecture’; while in architecture which had as its 
sole object that of utility, we know that Queen Maud 
about that time built the first stone bridge in 
England. Moreover, it was the time when the 
nation was not only growing rapidly in wealth, but 
was also finding its unity of national feeling, from 
which arose that healthy sentiment of emulation of 
other nations which always results in artistic 
progress. We can only ‘surmise, though with a fair 


| degree of confidence, that the general rise of the 


nation in these matters was not without its effect on 
the art of music. This one example shows that 
efforts were being made to place music, as other 
matters, on a right footing. The one work was 
probably an accident, but it was not an accident 
without cause. 


International relations were not unaffected by 
song, and certainly song was not unaffected by 
international relations. The emulation of other 


nations, to which reference has already been made. 
is shown even int so matter-of-fact a document as 
the Chronicles of Froissart. Here Edward III. 
is described as sitting on the deck as he sailed to 
meet the Spanish Fleet, and calling on Sir John 
Chandos ‘to troll out the songs he had brought with 
him from Germany.’ This was the beginning, also, 
of the great literary period of England, when the 
language was coming into its own, and Langland 
was followed by Chaucer, who in turn had his great 
pupil, Edmund Spenser. It was also the beginning 
of great things in music. By their singing the 
Lollards won and maintained for some time a 
position which their less musical opponents were 
losing. The people sang songs, both religious and 
secular, and in the houses of the wealthy the minstrels 
were preparing the way for more formal and artistic 
methods. 
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The combination of folk-song and art-song (using 
the latter term in its broader and more general 
sense) is early seen in the two- and three-part 
harmonization of ‘ The Agincourt Song’ (* Dei gratias 
Anglia’). One great reason for the historical interest 
“of this song is that it is not only contemporary with 
the event it commemorates, but was an evasion of 
the King’s orders as to what should or should not 
de sung. 

As the late Dr. Cummings said in his lecture on 
‘Our English Songs,’ the author and arranger of the 
mindful of the orders of the King, 
who, on his return to London 


music ‘was 


Henry V., 





after | 


the victory, made it known that he desired no song | 


in praise of Azmself as victor, for he would have the 


praise and thanks altogether given to God.’ 
Shakespeare makes him on the field of victory 


order ‘ Non nobis,’ and other writers add ‘ Te Deum.’ | 


But, as at other times, the people preferred their own 
songs, and if they could not praise their hero directly, 
they did so indirectly, and thus made history alike 
of their country and their song. 

rhe official record of the day says: 


Hoc enim, prudentissime constantiv, Regis nostri, 
gratificee caritati conjuncta, consonum, meditabor . 
in suis mandatis que dilexi, ad qua levavi manus meas, 
ut in suis justificationibus exercer; quod non solum 


suis, sed Deo et sux beatissime genetrici, 


sibi nec 
sanctisqua Georgio et Edwardo, et omnibus sanctis 
ejus, ad gloriam victoria ascribatur; et (quod) 


astantibus in domo Domini, in atnis domus Dei 
nostri, benedicatur, qui in noctibus hujus vitz extollunt 
manus suas in sancta ut Dominum benedicant. (For it 
is in harmony with the very prudent practice and 
beneficent charity of our King that I ponder within 
myself his commands which I have cherished and 
endeavoured to act upon, in order to live in the 
performance of his law and justice; so that the glory 
of victory be ascribed not only to himself or to his 
soldiers, but to God and His most Blessed Mother, to 
St. George and St. Edward and all the saints, and that 
He be praised by all that stand in the house of the 
Lord, in the courts of the house of our God, and lift 
up their hands in His sanctuary in the night to bless 
the Lord.) 


rhis period, and that immediately succeeding it, 
were notable for the musical relations between 
England and the Continent: relations as strong as, 
or stronger than those existing at the beginning of 
the 2oth century. 

So far as the direct relation between history and 
music is concerned, there is little to record of it for 
some years after this. 
relief from contemporary history, rather than an 
adjunct to it, as we may judge from the story that on 
Christmas Day, 1428, during the siege of Orleans, 
Captain Glasford, one of the English leaders, 
borrowed a band of musicians from the enemy to 
play carols during the truce. 

Much of the Tudor period was barren of spon- 
taneous and lasting music, because it was a period 
of artificiality and compromise. ‘The desire for 
compromise, the avoidance of all unpleasant effects, 
cou'd not have any effect on the art of the period 
except that of stifling its natural expression, and 
preventing any force or passion appearing in it. 
The music of the period was largely like the poetry : 
full of quaint conceits and excellently written 
passages, but it never burns with its intensity or 
awes with its depth of feeling. Yet the people 
really loved music, even if some of the professional 
musicians were more ubiquitous than was desirable, 


Music seems to have been a! 


and were quite worthily classed as rogues and 
vagabonds. The constant reference one finds in 
descriptions of the domestic arrangements of the 
time to Wolsey’s many minstrels show that, 
although the Cardinal-statesman was exceedingly 
lavish in the way he did things, the minstrels, 
bereficed or peripatetic, played an important part 
in the hfe of the period. Their recognition in 
laws regulating their practice, and their undoubted 
popularity, show this still more, and it is probable 
that the ‘ Merryman and his Maid’ were as popular 
in reality as Gilbert has made them in romance. 

The fierce struggles of Mary’s reign stirred things 
up somewhat, and the long reign of Elizabeth, with 
its strenuous successes, drew forth a stream of 
melody that, with all its little affectations, is full 
of real genius and feeling. Sir Charles Stanford 
has said that ‘The Spanish wars and the Armada 
peril resulted in an equally strong outburst of 
artistic life in England’ as had been the case with 
the Spanish Inquisition in the Netherlands. ‘ Tallys, 
Byrd, Morley, Orlando Gibbons and the Elizabethan 
madrigalists gave England the right to its title 
of “a nest of singing birds.”’ 

Music had little or no effect upon the Reformation. 
though naturally, in matters of sacred music the 
Reformation had an effect upon the art. Indeed, in 
England music was scarcely made use of in bringing 
about the later stages of the Reformation, greatly as 
it had assisted in Germany in this enterprise, and 
also, as has already been mentioned, in the work of 
the Lollards in our country. The extraordinary 
affection of her subjects for Queen Elizabeth, how- 
ever, caused some little development of musical 
taste, for she was not only an able musician 
herself, but also a great patron of music. Also 
there is littke doubt that music contributed to the 
building up of this affection, partly by her direct 
patronage of the art and the homage paid to het 
in such works as that great collection of madrigals, 
‘The Triumphs of Oriana,’ written in her honour, 
partly by the political songs of the people. In the 
social life of the people music abounded, and Court 


masques were full of it, as were the rougher play 


and dancing of the lower classes. 

Before we see any further influence exercised by 
music directly on political matters we have to wait 
till the closing days of the Commonwealth, when 
such songs as ‘When the King enjoys his own 
again’ prepared the way for, or acknowledged the 
benefits of, the Restoration. 

The Stuart period seems to have been rich in 
political songs, some of which undoubtedly had great 
influence. The most important and best known of 
these was ‘ Lilliburlero,’ the music of which was 
adapted from a melody of Henry Purcell, and the 


| words of which were claimed by the author, Lord 


| Wharton, to 


have ‘sung a deluded Prince out of 


| three kingdoms.’ 





‘Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre’ was improvised 
on the eve of the Battle of Malplaquet, in which 
Marlborough captured the town of Mons, though 
losing more men than his enemy, the French. Songs 
of this type continued till the early Hanoverian 
days, when the character of the people and the 
influence of Handel and other composers made the 
employment of music less spontaneous and less 


| applicable to current events. 


In later times it must be admitted there is little in 
history that can be traced to any direct connection 
with music. Luther has been mentioned as having 
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brought about the Reformation in Germany largely} Speeches in support of the proposal to raise a 
through the use of music. Something of the same/| guarantee fund for the League were made also by 
kind happened with the Methodist revival in| Mr. W. H. P. Leslie, Prebendary Gough, Mr. 
England ; but though in some respects the former| Clement Edwards, M.P., the Hon. Herbert Gibbs, 
was a political move, the latter most certainly was| and the Lady Mayoress. . 
not. Of the connection between the Catholic! As a result the Musicians’ Company decided to 
Revival and the renaissance of Church music there | open a fund in furtherance of the aims of the League. 
is also no need to speak, for this equally was in! — 
no respects a political movement. ao . bhi: = 
Upon contemporary history perhaps the most THE WELSH MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
important influence exerted by music has been that 
caused by the number of musicians who gave their lives 
to crush the tyranny of a nation that once was! Most of us give Wales credit for being more deeply 
musical. That there were other influences is now} musical than she really is. We hear many of her 
recognised by all in authority, official or otherwise. best choirs, are profoundly impressed, and conclude 
Government departments, Army _ officers, the} that only a nation musical in every fibre of its being 
Y.M.C.A. and numerous soldiers’ and sailors’ aid} could produce bodies of such fine singers. In a 
societies have encouraged the study of music in| sense such a conclusion is perfectly just: that is to 
its more serious, as well as its practice in its less| say, Wales is, from the emotional point of view, 
serious, aspects. Its cumulative influence and the! profoundly musical. Excitable, quick to respond to 
reactions of that influence cannot be assessed until} the easy beauty of flowing melodies, brimming over 
the history of our days has become a_ distant) with fluid emotion, she throws herself into the sea of 
past, and can be viewed with entire detachment. | music with a most admirable abandon. The voice is 
the readiest instrument, and it is the voice she uses, 
for one can, after all, get quite useful results from 
THE LEAGUE OF ARTS singing after a year’s, or even three months’ study, 
whereas all other instruments for the interpretation 
of music demand a long period of close application. 
And by means of singing she gives vent to the simple 
joys and sorrows that assail her : that is to say, she 
sings, and sings sincerely, from the heart. 


By GERALD CUMBERLAND 


The Musicians’ Company gave a dinner to the| 
founders and some of the members of the League 
of Arts at Stationers’ Hall on June 7. The Lord 
Mayor, as Master, presided, His Lordship read 


the following message from the King : “alter ; ; 
- ™ a But singing from tbe heart without intellectual 
Buckingham Palace. control is the practice of barbarians—and, indeed, 

It has given me, my Lord Mayor, the utmost satis- | there is something barbaric, something elemental (or 


faction to learn that the ancient Musicians’ Company | should I say elementary?) in the manner in which 
of the City of London is assembled to-night, under these people regard music. Music to them isall gusty 
your presidency, to take the lead in propagating among — emotion tinged with the faint stirrings of imagination ; 
the workers of this country a true realisation of the er we ; 
attractive influence of music and art. I welcome with the subtler feelings, the more magnificent heights to 
joy this new development as a further proof of the | Which the human soul can aspire, are beyond their 
spirit of comradeship that unites all classes of the ken. In a word, they are without culture and 
community, and I wish every success to this praise- | therefore without taste; their imaginations are 
worthy movement. fired only by the more obvious passions, and their 
intellects remain outside, or take only an occasional 
The object of the meeting that night, continued his peep within, the courts of music. 
Lordship, was to interest the members of the) These assertions may appear rather sweeping, but 
Company in the new effort to take the art of music, their truth may be demonstrated by a close examina- 
and especially the art of vocal music, to the masses | tion of the kind of music that one finds in the homes 
of the people. They felt that music should be a/ of Wales. I have been in many Welsh homes in 
more important factor in our national and civic) which musical people live, and | have seen there an 
ceremonies. On last Lord Mayor’s Day, which abundance of songs from the latest revues and 
rather concerned him, two things that he enjoyed | vaudevilles, ‘religious’ songs, fox-trots, crude part- 
most were the singing outside St. Michael’s, Cornhill, songs by Welsh composers, perhaps a clean, unused 
of ‘England, awake,’ by the choir under the copy of Beethoven’s Sonatas, a few pianoforte pieces 
conductorship of Dr. Darke ; and the singing outside | by Chaminade, and so on. But not a note of Elgar, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral by a large choir, of beautiful or Wolf, or Strauss, or Debussy, or John Ireland, or, 
old English songs under the direction of the League | indeed, of any contemporary composer who writes 
of Arts. real music. I have found everywhere an incredibly 
He would have liked to get out of the State coach low standard in the playing of instrumental music. 
and listen to the music ; but he was due at the Law) Never yet have I come across a really good amateur 
Courts, and he could not keep the Judges waiting. pianist or violinist, for instrumental music demands 
To his mind, there was no music that touched the study and intellectual effort ; moreover, it is not 
heart so much as vocal music. It was all very well popular. For this and other reasons, Wales has 
to realise that, and to see what should be done; but never possessed even a third-rate orchestra. She 
what stopped them in their desires was the everlasting knows practically nothing of orchestral music— 
question of money—or the lack of it. They would Beethoven’s Symphonies are little more thana name ; 
all like to do a great deal more, but they had not got} Wagner is a man who wrote the Overture to 
the money. Therefore, he was asking for gifts of |‘ Tannhiuser’ ; Elgar is recognised as the composer 
money, or, in the alternative, for the formation of a| of ‘ Land of Hope and Glory’; Delius is regarded as 
guarantee fund, to provide a choir on the occasions of |a foreigner who somehow or other has crept into 
national festivals, They had come there that night British music. And soon. With very few exceptions 
to talk about the subject, and to provide the money. and these occur only in the large towns-—Wales is 


GeorceE R.I. 
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given over to a musical emotionalism that inhibits 
the critical faculty, that swamps the intellect, and 
that runs to seed in the kind of rough vulgarity that 
is found in the great bulk of native compositions. 
Something of all this has been said over and over 


again by English critics and musicians during the | 
It was said in his genial way by| 


last ten years. 
the late Editor of this paper ; it was said recently 
by Prof. Granville Bantock when, at a_ local 
Eisteddfod, he refused to adjudicate on a certain 
competition because of the low standard of the test- 
pieces ; it was said the other day by Prof. Walford 
Davies. Wales, indeed, is accustomed to being 
rated and, it must be admitted, she has taken her 
scoldings with exemplary composure ; indeed, in the 
years immediately before the war there were many 
signs that she had begun to think of saving her 
musical soul, and was even taking steps to do so. 

During last Whitsuntide, Mr. Cyril Jenkins, who is 
the moving spirit of the Welsh Musical Festival, 
temporarily took the matter into his own hands by 
holding a two days’ competition at Mountain Ash and 
by engaging the London Symphony Orchestra to 
give two concerts in that town and concerts at Cardiff, 
Swansea, and Newport. The five days’ Festival, 





second Symphony. But at Swansea and Newport 
the success of Mountain Ash was repeated. It was 
at Newport that Mr. Cyril Jenkins’s cantata, 
‘Freedom,’ written for soli, chorus, and orchestra, 
was given for the first time. I hope I am not 
prejudiced in Mr. Jenkins’s favour because I wrote 
the libretto of ‘Freedom,’ but it seems to me that this 
composition is quite the most satisfactory piece of 
work that has come from musical Wales for many 
years. Prof. Granville Bantock, addressing a large 
audience at Mountain Ash, referred in terms of high 
praise to Cyril Jenkins’s work, and reminded his 
listeners that it was in that hall, eight years 


| previously, that he had called this composer ‘the 





organized on a lavish scale, was devoted almost 
exclusively to contemporary music, and among the | 
British composers represented were Sir Edward Elgar, | 
Granville Bantock, Julius Harrison, Cyril Jenkins, 
Dr. Vaughan Thomas, Delius, Josef Holbrooke, and 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, the first five of whom) 
conducted their own works ; in addition there was 
music by Wagner, Rimsky Korsakov, Borodin, | 
Scriabin (‘Le Poéme d’Extase’), Dukas and others. 
These composers, familiar enough to every concert- 
goer in London and in the larger provincial towns of 


England, are little known in Wales ; so novel were | tenable. 


| of her own. 
| complacent with regard to her musical achievements ; 


hope of musical Wales.’ His prophetic words, he 
declared, were already in process of being fulfilled. 
The objects of the Welsh Musical Festival—which, 
it may be said, will henceforth be held annually 
are purely educational. In no sense has it been 
organized to compete with the National Eisteddfod, 
though it offers that old institution many object- 
lessons in the kind of music that is chosen for test- 
pieces. Mr. Jenkins has succeeded in showing South 
Wales that his native country is sadly behindhand in 
its musical development, and that if she is to progress 


| she must not only absorb and assimilate the music 


that is being written elsewhere, but she must, by hook 
or by crook, form and maintain a first-rate orchestra 
No one can doubt that Wales is a little 


she has done wonderful things in choral music, and 


| has been deservedly praised for what she has accom- 


plished ; but by insisting on the importance of the 


| orchestra as an essential factor in a healthy musical 


life, the Welsh Musical Festival has already demon- 
strated that the attitude of self-approval is no longer 
After all, Welsh musicians are not likely 


they indeed, and so incomprehensible to the only | to write orchestral compositions if she has no 


partially educated musicians of Wales were the idioms | 
employed, that one heard on all hands, both from the 
Press and the public, that adjective of execration— | 
‘revolutionary.’ What to us is familiar daily food is 
io Wales the very Leninism of music. 

But not all the music proved caviare to the 
general, for an overwhelming surprise awaited us at | 
Mountain Ash. The huge pavilion there accommo- | 
dated an audience variously estimated at from 
5,000 to 7,000 people, most of whom were of 
the so-called working classes—miners, engineers, 
and the like. One would have expected that so| 
novel and hectic a composition as_ Scriabin’s| 
‘Le Poéme d’Extase’ would leave such a gathering 
bored and contemptuous ; but the exact contrary 
proved to be the case. Mr. Albert Coates’s inter- | 
pretation whipped his listeners to an enthusiasm | 
that found vent in a physical demonstrativeness such 
as the Albert and Queen’s Halls can never have 
witnessed : at one point it appeared as though the 
complete work would have to be played a second 
time. It was this demonstration that made those of 
us interested in the musical welfare of Wales feel that 
we had underestimated the capacity of the working- 
man in that country to assimilate and understand 
the more difficult compositions of modern times ; and 
it was this demonstration which indicated that, if 


orchestral music were supplied with some approach | 


to regularity, Wales would provide the 


support. 


necessary 


A rather different aspect, however, was presented | 


orchestra to play them. 

The most striking features of the two days’ 
competition at Mountain Ash were the very high 
standard of the test-pieces and the detailed criti- 
cisms of at least two of the adjudicaters—Prof. 
Granville Bantock and Mr. Samuel Langford. 
Mr. Langford’s short extempore lectures were felt on 
all hands to be of the utmost educational and 
zsthetic value, and most of the adjudicators have 
good reason to know that the competitors regarded 
the two days’ work as an opportunity for obtaining as 
much information and advice as possible. The 
winning of prizes at Festivals and Eisteddfodau is of 
little moment ; what matters is the exchange of views, 
the helpful criticism of competent men, and the spread 
of the conviction that art should have a place in the 
lives of all intelligent men and women. 


OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL SOCIETY 

By J. PERCY BAKER 

After having been in a state of suspension for 
nearly six years, the International Musical Society 
may be said to have come to a peaceful end conse- 
quent on the decision of the committee of the English 
Section to resign its position. It was no doubt 
inevitable, but at the same time one may be excused 


THE END 


|a sigh of regret that an undertaking fraught with 


at Cardiff, where the audience was unaccountably | 
‘the world should have failed somewhat ingloriously. 


small. Here Sir Edward Elgar conducted his 


such possibilities of good to music and opportunities 
for exchange of thought amongst the musicians of 
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At the outset it seemed as if it would carry everything 
before it, for it started with a well-thought-out con- 
stitution, a large number of members, and with ardent 
enthusiasm. The founder was Dr. Oskar Fleischer, 
of Berlin, who with the aid of several eminent 
confreres seems to have modelled the nascent Society 
on the basis of the ‘mperium in imperio, or, to state 
it more exactly, on the basis of the constitution of the 
United States of America, or of the German Empire, 
in which the constituent sections preserved a certain 
degree of autonomy while acknowledging fealty to a 
central authority. The German Empire had five 
national sections, Austria one, and Hungary one. 
France had two, and the following countries had one 
each: the United Kingdom, the United States, Italy, 
Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Russia, Sweden, Spain, 
and Switzerland. Each section elected its own 
president and officers, and was at liberty to form as 
many local branches under its own egis as it might 
think proper, as well as to arrange for meetings, &c. 

The governing body of the whole Society consisted 
ot the presidents of these nineteen sections, who 
elected a general president, a general treasurer, and 
a general secretary, these last three forming the 
executive. 

The operations of the Society were to be manifested 
in two main directions : one being the publication of 
news and articles on matters of musical interest, by 
means of a ‘Monthly Journal’ and a ‘Quarterly 
Magazine.’ The ‘Journal’ included, besides various 
articles, ‘a considerable amount of information about 
meetings and the current musical life of the world ; 
the ‘ Magazine’ was more solid and learned. German, 
French, English, and Italian were the officially recog- 
nised languages. The social side of the Society was 
provided for by the holding of Congresses, which 
were planned to take place every two years, though 
that arrangement was never rigidly observed. The 


first Congress was held at Leipsic and the second at | 


3asle, but the function did not attain its full glory 
until 1909, when Vienna was the scene of a very 
delightful »¢uaion of members in which the Viennese 
displayed to the full all that thoughtful politeness 
characteristic of them. In to11 the Congress was 
held in London with great success, although here 
everything had to be done by private effort without 
any such State-aid as had been the case in Austria. 
Next came the Paris Congress in 1914, a brilliant 
function indeed, the sixth Congress being settled for 
Berlin in 1916. And then the war broke out in less 
than two months ! 

Knowing, as we do know now, that a considerable 
proportion of influential Germans were fully aware in 
June, 1914, of the impending conflict, it would seem 
that either a good many tongues were in their cheeks 
when Berlin was discussed, or else the belief was 
entertained that victory would be so speedy and 
complete as to ensure total forgetfulness by 1916! 
If so, the mistake was colossal. It was not the only 
one made regarding the war, and, as a penalty, 
thrones have collapsed wholesale beneath their scared 
occupants, just as the International Musical Society 
has also collapsed. 

For some little time affairs in the Society had not 
been going very smoothly. The original publishing 
scheme had worked well on the whole, and 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hiirtel, who were the practical 
treasurers of the Society, had undoubtedly carried out 
their part of the work without grudging or stinting ; 
but an unfortunate change came over the spirit of the 
editorial direction. The German language was not 


only employed to an excessive degree, but the articles 
tended to become more and more dull and pedantic, 
with an increasing bias to antiquarianism of the least 
valuable kind. Great dissatisfaction was expressed 
in the non-German sections, and it may here be 
placed on record that the late Dr. Charles Maclean, 
who had succeeded to the office of general secretary, 
fought strenuously for a better management. But 
for the war he would have carried his point. As it 
was, Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel issued in September, 
1914, a statement that.the Society was at an end. 

It need hardly be said that such action was 
absolutely w/tra vires. The Society could only be 
dissolved legally in the way provided by its constitution, 
and France, England, the United States, and Denmark 
promptly refused to recognise the autocratic 
announcement on hearing of it in 1915. At that 
time the hope was chérished that in course of time it 
might be possible to revive the Society on amended 
lines, but since 1915 much water has flowed under 
the bridges. Very few people five years ago dreamed 
of the actual length of the war or had the faintest 
conception of the legacy of bitter memory, widespread 
misery, and general unrest which was to come from 
it. The general president, Dr. Jules Ecorcheville, 
was killed in action in February, 1915. Later, 
Dr. Charles Maclean, the general secretary, passed 
away, his life cut short by the abnormal amount of 
work he vainly tried to accomplish, while finally 
Dr. W.G. McNaught, who had been closely associated 
with him in the management of the English section, 
also paid the debt of nature. ‘Takingall these things 
into consideration, the English committee has now 
come to the conclusion that it cannot hope to 
re-establish the Society, and therefore, as already 





said, has decided to resign in a body. Its decision 
has been communicated to other non-German sections 
of the Society, which of course may or may not follow 
its example. In any case, the action of the English 
| committee seems to have put the last nail in the 
coffin of the Society. Much as one may regret it, 
much as one may believe in the power of music to 
draw the nations closer together in bonds of amity, 
sorrowfully it must be admitted that not for years to 
come is there likely to be a reasonable prospect of a 
new International Musical Society. If ever it does 
come about one thing is certain, that the old spirit of 
Deutschland tiber Alles which killed the excellent 
fundamental idea of Dr. Fleischer’s venture, will be 
| sternly repressed. Music must not be Prussianized, 





Church and Crgan Music 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC 

|*And I heard a great voice out of heaven’—Anthem, 
by W. G. Alcock. 

‘ Love divine, all loves excelling’ 
Tysoe. "se 

Magnificat and Nufic Dimittis (in E flat), Eric Gritton. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (in D), by Ernest 
Bullock. 

‘Hark! hark, my 
Percy E. Fletcher. 


Hymn, by Albert C. 


soul !’ Hymn - Anthem, by 
[ Novello. ] 

For the commemoration of the seven hundredth 
anniversary of the laying of the foundation stones of 
Salisbury Cathedral (June, 1920), Dr. Alcock has 
written an elaborate work which will be perused 
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with interest by Church musicians. It is in three 
movements—an opening chorus, a semi-chorus, and 
a Finale consisting of an ornate treatment of 
Hymn 396, A. & M., Part 2, set to the well-known 
plainsong melody ‘ Urbs Beata.’ The choral writing 
is for four voices, with occasional division of parts. 
The importance of the organ part is shown by the 
fact that it is written on three staves throughout. 

The work opens with an introduction of about 
forty bars, based largely upon fragments of the 
plainsong tune. A bass solof Andante quasi recit.) 
then enters with the words ‘And I heard a great voice 
out of heaven,’ leading into the opening chorus 
(Allegro moderato), Behold, the tabernacle of God 
is with men.’ This is straightforward and diatonic 
in style, with a well-developed and effective organ 
part. A big climax at ‘And they shall be His people’ 
leads to a resumption of the opening theme (/) with 
voices in unison. A diminuendo soon commences 
over a sustained dominant pedal on the organ, and a 
quiet passage ‘And God Himself shall be with them’ 
(Meno mosso e tranguillo) over a tonic pedal brings 
the movement to a quiet close. During the holding 
of the final chord on the organ, an expressive phrase 
is given out as a solo, which is subsequently made 
much use of in the organ part. <A few bars later the 
voices enter unaccompanied (semi-chorus) with the 
words ‘And God shall wipe away all tears,’ the organ 
coming in quietly at intervals. At the words ‘ Neither 
sorrow, nor crying, nor any pain,’ the pace and power 
are increased, some striking modulations and pungent 
discords are encountered, and a big /ortissime is 
reached. The movement ends with a final re- 
statement of the opening subject unaccompanied. 

A passage of five bars (ff) for tenors and basses 
only, ‘ For the former things are passed away,’ closes 
on a chord of D major. 
a sustained tonic and dominant pedal-point, and a 
reference, in diminution, to the second line of the 
hymn-tune. The first two lines of the hymn are then 
given out in minim chords on the Swell organ, the 
diminished form of the second line being ingeniously 
utilised to provide an effective staccato figure in 
quavers for the pedals. The organ then increases, the 
key-signature is changed to five flats, and the music 


works up to a majestic climax, with all voice-parts | 


divided at the words, ‘Behold, I make all things 
new.’ A few instrumental bars lead to the key of 
G minor, and four verses of Hymn 396, Part 2, then 
follow. The first and last verses are sung by all 
voices in unison, the second by men alone, and the 
third by boys. Some finely-written free accompani- 
ments are provided, admirably contrasted in style. 
The pedals rest while the boys are singing alone, and 
come in with telling effect for the last verse, quaver 
and semiquaver movement being maintained through- 
out. A thrice-repeated ‘ Amen’ finishes the work. 

Thoroughly ecclesiastical in style, and presenting 
no difficulties to an ordinary well-trained parish choir, 
this new anthem by Dr. Alcock is a fine example of 
modern Church music. ‘ 

Dr. Tysoe has written an admirable tune, simple 
and dignified in style, for the well-known hymn 
‘Love divine, all loves excelling.’ The rhythmical 
treatment of the second 
effective. 
singing for the first and last 


only (v. 3), and sopranos only (v. 4). 
harmonies are suitably varied, and the 


The organ enters softly with | 


half is interesting and| 1 re ou 
The arrangement provides for unison| Visit to Fishponds Training College on June 5, when, after 
verses, voices in| 
harmony with or without organ (vv. 2 and 5), men | 
The | 
broadly- | 

roadly-| and Mr. A. Warrell. 


trasted treatment of the various verses. We can 
imagine the hymn becoming highly popular both 
with choirs and congregations. 

Choirs in search of music that is well-written 
without being difficult will find what they want 
in Eric Gritton’s setting of the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis in E flat. It is straightforward in 
character, and the composer succeeds in producing 
some massive effects by very simple means. The 
choral writing is always effective, and a judiciously- 
written organ part allows frequent opportunities for 
the voices to be heard alone. 

The setting of the same canticles by Dr. Bullock at 
once arrests attention by the novelty of its treatment. 
We look in vain here for the robust strains usually 
associated with the Magnificat. We miss_ the 
conventional fortissimo opening by full choir, with 
that sturdy leap from dominant to tonic, with which 
we are all so familiar. 

The treatment of the Hymn as conceived by the 
composer is indicated by the direction, ‘ To be sung 
}and played quietly throughout, except the Gloria.’ 
Apart from the Gloria, the range of tone is from 
pianissimo to messo-forte, The opening words are 
| sung by sopranos (f), the full choir entering a bar 
later. There are some beautifully expressive phrases 
| tor sopranos alone, and occasional passages in unison 
| for two or more voices. ‘The Nunc Dimittis is sung 
|throughout by a baritone (or basses in unison). 
Commencing very softly, and gradually working up 
to a climax .at the end (/), its effect should be 
magnificent. The Gloria is the same as for the 
Magnificat, with a beautiful close on a chord of B 
major (Pp). 

The harmonic treatment, the choral writing, and 
the accompanying part for the organ, are all distinc 
tive, and everywhere in this work the compose: 
eschews the obvious and commonplace. Although 
not difficult, it demands a good choir for its adequate 
interpretation. Organists would do well to procure 
a copy of this thoughtful setting by the gifted 
|organist of Exeter Cathedral, and make a careful 
| study of it themselves. 

Percy E. Fletcher’s anthem is an arrangement for 
four-part chorus and organ of his sacred song, 
‘Hark! hark, my soul!’ It is melodious and 
expressive, the voice parts are smoothly written and 
quite easy to sing, and the result is an anthem of an 
leasily attractive nature which will doubtless find 
many admirers. G. G. 
| 





Almost the last public appearances of the well-known 
harpist, Miss Miriam Timothy, prior to her departure abroad, 
were at the City Church of St. Vedast Foster, where she 
played solos at organ recitals given by her brother, Mr. H. J. 
Timothy. Concert-goers in London will join us in wishing 
| Miss Timothy 402 voyage, and every happiness in her 
| forthcoming marriage. 
| Mr. Percy J. Vincent has retired from the post of organist 
iad choirmaster at the British Embassy Church, Paris, after 
| thirty-eight years’ service. The monthly magazine of the 
Embassy Church pays high tribute to Mr. Vincent for his 
| ‘rare enthusiasm,’ adding that even during the most difficult 
| period of the war he maintained an efficient choir. The 
| Church Council has opened a testimonial fund. Mr. Vincent 
| is succeeded by Mr. Harold Etheridge. 
The Bristol Branch of the Church Music Society paid a 


rehearsal, the members and the College students sang 
Evensong in the Chapel. Tallis’s fauxbourdons were used 
for the Magnificat with fine effect. The accompaniments 
were shared by Messrs. G. H. Riseley, Mr. R. T. Morgan, 
A discussion afterwards took place in 


written organ accompaniments emphasise the con-| the College grounds. 
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Presentations to organists are not infrequent, but we 
rarely hear of choir-boys receiving gifts from a congregation. 
But Ralph Stevens, retiring after six years’ service in the 
choir of St. Stephen’s, Bristol, has been such an excellent 
boy that he has received a nice little packet of War 
Savings Certificates from a hundred and thirty-five sub- 
scribers, a silver wrist-watch from the rector, and a purse 
of silver from his fellow choristers, together with good 
words from all. We hope our organist-readers will cut out 
this paragraph and post it in the choir-vestry, that the | 
trebles who read may run the same road. 

At Jesus College Chapel, Cambridge, on June 13, Mr. | 
c. P. D. Cannon (Christ’s College), Mr. G. P. Thorne 
(Clare College), and Mr. A. E. L. Burr (Jesus College) 
joined forces in an interesting organ recital, playing the 
overture to ‘ Jephtha,’ Franck’s Pastorale, Bach’s Fantasia | 
and Fugue in G minor, Harwood’s Cathedral Prelude No, 2, | 
two pieces from Louis Vierne’s ‘Messe Basse,’ and | 
Guilmant’s ‘ March on a Theme of Handel.’ Mrs. Ffrangcon | 
Roberts sang items by Bach and Dvorak, and Mr. L. | 
Oldham played Handel’s Violin Sonata in A. 

Messrs. F. W. Holloway, and Thomas J. Crawford have 
just completed twenty years of voluntary work as recitalists 
at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and it is proposed to celebrate 
the fact by presenting them with a testimonial in the form of 
acheque. The St. Stephen’s recitals have been among the | 
most popular of the various series given in the City, and the 
testimonial will have been well earned. Donations should 
be sent to Mr. Francis W. Sutton, at the Church. 








ORGAN RECITALS 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (five recitals) | 
—Prelude to ‘ Parsifal’; Prelude and Fugue in C minor, 
Mendelssohn ; Trio-Sonata in E flat, Bach ; Fugue in} 
C minor, Aewhke ; Canzona, Bach. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham | 
(three recitals)}—Fantasia in E, Lyon; Prelude on | 
‘Christe, Redemptor omnium,’ /’arry; Sonata No, 6, | 
Mendelssohn ; Finale, Sonata No. 5, AXheinberger. | 

Mr. Ernest Blitcliffe, St. Mary Magdalene, Bradford— | 
Sonata in A minor, Aorowsk?:; Toccata and Fugue in | 
D minor, Back ; Ballet, Debussy ; Clair de Lune, Aarg- | 
Elert;: Finale in B flat, Wolstenho/lme. | 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Overture to 
‘Otho’; Air from Suite in D, Bach; Allegro Maestoso | 
and Cantiléne (Symphony No. 3), / ere; Andante in G, | 
S. Wesley. 

Mr. Leitch Owen, St. Mary’s, Edge Hill—Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, Back ; Menuet, Moszkowshky ; Fantasia | 
in A minor, Lemmens. 

Mr. Reginald J. Silver, St. John’s, Barnsley—Fugue in | 
G minor, Bach ; Slow Movement (Symphony No. 1), Z/gar. | 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport (two 
recitals)—Finale to Sonata ‘ Celtica,’ Stanford ; Scherzo 
(Symphony No. 2), Vierne; Study, Goodhart ; Three 
Preludes, Vaughan Williams ; Summer Sketches, Lemare ; 
Allegro Marziale, Frank Bridge. Wigan Parish Church— 
Prelude on ‘St. Mary’s,’ Charles Wood; Sonata, Arne ; 
Arabesque in E, Debussy ; Sonata, Reudbke. 

Mr. D. E. Roberts, St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Inverness 
(two recitals)—‘ Meditation in a Cathedral,’ S7/as; 
Chaconne, Stanford ; Prelude in D minor, A/endelssohn : 





Mr. Bertram J. Desman, St. Mary’s, Hitchin—Grand 
Cheeur, Hol/ins ; Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, 
Guilmant ; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor. Sach; 
Allegro (Symphony No. 6), H!7dor. 

Dr. William Rigby, Glencairn U. F. Church, Kilmarnock— 
Minuetto in B minor, Gégout; Fantasia, Pearce ; Fugue 
in E flat, Bach; Gavotte in A, Figar; Toccata 
(Symphony No. 5), /i7dor. 

Mr. S. Harrington, St. George the Martyr, Southwark— 

_ Epilogue, Healey Willan ; Valse Triste, S7be/ius ; Toccata 
in C minor, Halsey. 

Mr. Reginald Goss Custard, London Road Congregational 
Church, Kettering—Grand Cheeur in D, Guz/mant : 
Nocturne, Goss Custard; Fugue in G minor, and Fugue 4 
la Gigue, Bach ; Suite Gothique, Boé//mann, 

Mr. Alan Hamer, Park Wesleyan Church, Leeds—Fugue, 
Reubke ; Elegy, Bairstow; Suite Gothique, Boél/mann : 
Rhapsody No. 1, Howells ; Fantasy-Prelude, Charles 
Macpherson. 

Mr. Arthur Swaine, Park Wesleyan Church, Leeds 
* Occasional * Overture ; Impromptu in A minor, Colertdge 
Taylor ; March on a theme of Handel, Gzz/mant. 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow— Overture 
to ‘ Hansel and Gretel,’ Humperdinck ; Legend, Harvey 
Grace ; Berceuse de Noél, Amédée Renschel; Canilon, 
Vierne. 

Mr. Cyril F. Musgrove, St. Martin’s, Scarborough (three 
recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in C minor, J/endelssohn : 
Pean, Harwood; Introduction and Fugue, Aemhhe; 
Evening Song, Aairstow; Two Preludes, Stanford: 
Theme with Variations, Nod/e ; Prelude to ‘ Gerontius.’ 

Dr. Louis A. Hamand, Malvern Priory Church—Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Back; Andantino in G minor, 
Franck; Légende, Dvordék; Fantasia, Saznt-Sacns, 
(Collection for Organists’ Benevolent League, £8 2s. 3a.) 

Mr. H. C. J. Churchill, Central Hall, Westminster—Sonata 
da Camera No. 1, eace; ‘Linden Lea,’ Jlaughan 
Williams; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Sack ; 
March, ‘* Rinaldo,’ //avde/. 

Mr. J. F. Shepherdson, King’s College Chapel, Cambridge—- 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Aachk; * Requiem 
AEternam,’ Harwood; Preludes on ‘ Sleepers, wake,’ 
Bach and Aarg-Elert; Chaconne, Stanford; Choral 
No. 3, Franck. 


Letters to the Loditor 


‘DR. R. R. TERRY AND 
“THE CRYES OF LONDON.”* 


Sir,—I regret the tone of your article under the above 
title. No one who has read it could fail to conclude 
(a) that I had made a gratuitous attack on Sir Frederick 
Bridge’s edition of the ‘Cryes,’ and (4) that my strictures 
were confined to such trivialities as you specify. 

Permit me therefore to state the facts. The ‘Cryes’ 
were sent to me by the Editor of the Queen for review. 
Had I wished to ‘attack’ Sir Frederick I could safely have 
done so under the convenient shelter of a Reviewer's 
anonymity. But since adverse criticisms had to be made, I 
considered that the more sportsmanlike thing to do was to 
issue them over my own signature. 





Idylle, Rheinberger; ‘Finlandia’; Fugue in E flat, 
Bach ; * Morgenstimmung,’ Greg. 

Mr. Albert Orton, Newport Parish Church, Isle of Wight— 
Marche Nuptiale, Gu7/mant; Prelude and Fugue in G, 
Mendelssohn ; ‘ Casse Noisette’ Suite. 

Mr. Claude A. Forster, St. John’s, Forfar—Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, Sach ; Meditation and Toccata, 
a’ Evry ; ‘Summer Sketches,’ Zemare. 

Mr. G. F. Robertson, Hinckley Parish Church—Toccata 
and Fugue in C, Bach; Allegretto Scherzando, S/uwart 
Archer ; Schiller March, A/eyerdeer. 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Afdermanbury 
(three recitals) — Andante Cantabile (from String Quartet), 
Tehatkousky ; Fantasia, Pearce; Romance, Cuthbert 
Nunn. 


A Reviewer's strictures naturally fall into two classes : 
|(a) serious ones, and (4) minor, or even trivial ones. 
| I regret, therefore, that with a single exception your article 
| deals only with the trivial issues and ignores my serious 
criticisms. Each point on which you take me to task 
| admits of a conclusive answer. I can, however, afford to 
pass them all over for the present, and confine myself to 
several points which do matter, and on which you are silent. 
(1.) As to the Dering *‘Cryes’: I showed that the 
Novello Edition omitted four whole bars and two half-bars 
of the original music. I leave your readers’ to decide 
whether or not that was ‘a complaint of the puerile type.’ 
(2.) Black breves, semibreves, or minims—indicating 
Hemiolia or Sesquiailtera, or some other form of ‘ proportion ” 

| —are well-known pitfalls for inexperienced transcribers of 
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Tudor music. I decline to conjecture whether the Editor or 
his copyist was responsible for translating ‘ black’ minims as 
crotchets, but the fact remains that the black minims in the 
Cooper’s song ave wrongly transcribed as crotchets. There 
7s a difference between a crotchet and a minim; so again I 
leave your readers to decide whether my calling attention to 
the fact was or was not a ‘ puerile complaint.’ 

Moreover, in Dering’s original this song is marked 3-1, 
which is the sign for /’rofortio 7rifla. That means that 
in ‘Ais movement three semibreves or their equivalent (in 
this case six minims) are to be sung in the same time as one 
semibreve in the frevious movement. In other words, all 


type we quoted, and that only /wo were concerned with 
actual mistakes. We held, and still hold, that the Lest 
answer to Dr. Terry’s ‘serious criticisms’ is Sir Frederick 
Bridge’s remark that the edition was _ prepared for 
performance by average choral societies rather than for the 
student or librarian. However, we have no wish to shirk 
any of the issues, so we deal briefly with the four points 
raised in the letter. 

(1.) The omission of a few bars in the Dering work was 
due to the over-frank character of the words. We think 
Sir Frederick would have done better to have retained the 
music and modified the text, as the less violent of two 





the notes are to be sung /Aree times as fast as in the previous 
movement. But in the Novello Edition Dering’s ‘ black’ | 
minims have been transribed as crotchets, and have been put | 
into bars of 3-4 time, with the movement marked ‘ Rather 
slow,’ when asa matter of fact it ought to be a guzck movement 
in compound dufle time, instead of (as it stands in the Novello 
Edition) a s/ow movement in simple trifle time. Such a 
fundamental error in notation would in itself be sufficient to 
condemn any edition. But I note that to this really serious 
criticism of mine you make no reference. 

(3.) As to Weelkes’s ‘Cryes’: There are two move- 
ments which in the original are both marked with the sign of 
7ripla. To make assurance doubly sure they are also both 
marked with the sign @) which indicates Imperfect Time 
with the Major Prolation. The first of these movements is 
written in * black’ minims (which to the uninitiated certainly 
do look like crotchets), and the second is in white minims 
(which look like the minim of to-day). But in the Ne vello | 
Edition the ‘black’ minims of the first movement have been 
transcribed as crotchets and put into 3-4 time ; and the white 
minims of the second movement transcribed as minims and put 
into 3-2 time. Such an error is fundamental, because Morley 
tells us that although 777//a is sometimes written in black 
notes and sometimes in white, and sometimes with a mixture 
of both, yet it is ‘always the same measure.’ I therefore 
submit that I was entitled to ask by what authority two} 
movements which in the original are both in the same /em/o | 
were—in the Novello Edition—put into two different ¢em/z, 
viz., 3-4 and 3-2 respectively? I cannot think that your | 
readers will consider this a trivial matter, or my comment on 
it a * puerile complaint.’ 

(4.) Lastly, the Editor of the Novello Edition stated (in 
his preface) that a certain passage was ‘ Weelkes’s own 
harmony written for the Viols.’ He also stated that his 
edition had been prepared from a manuscript (not | 
“manuscripts” be it noted) in the British Museum. I—} 
naturally concluding that this British Museum MS. was the | 
one given in Mr. Hughes-Hughes’s catalogue of secular vocal | 
music—based my criticisms on that assumption, and pointed 
out that the Novello edition did not at this point coincide | 
with the original, since it contained a ‘ second Viol’ part | 
not in that original, and also had a different bass. Sir 
Frederick Bridge in his reply stated that this missing ‘second 
Viol’ part had been supplied from a second MS. I was | 
therefore obliged to quote this second MS. in the Queen, and 
show that the Novello Edition (at the point indicated) did 
not coincide with it either. You, Sir(in your article), say 
that ‘the Editor, we think, committed no crime in collating 
the two MSS.’ Most certainly there is ‘no crime’ in 
collating MSS. Every editor hasto do it. But ‘collation’ | 
is generally understood to mean the supplying from one MS. | 
what is missing in another. To supply something—as is | 
done in the Novello Edition—which is not to be found in 
either MS, is certainly not collation but adaptation. Since 
the passage as it stands in the Novello Edition is an 
adaptation, and agrees with neither of the two MSS. from | 
which it is protessedly derived, how can it be ‘ Weelkes’s own 
harmony written for the Viols’? Your readers will again 
judge whether this very natural question is a ‘ puerile | 
complaint.’ 

(By the way, you state that ‘the second of the MSS. . . . | 
is evidently pnknown to Dr. Terry,’ although I gave musical | 











| whether the 


alternatives, but the point is arguable. At all events, the 
result is satisfactory, as nothing of musical importance has 
been lost. 

(2). Dr. Terry evidently thinks that Sir Frederick’s 
copyist was responsible for the discrepancies in notation. 
As a fact, the copies were made correctly, in accordance 
with the principles set out by Dr. Terry. Sir Frederick 
was guided in his choice of notation by the practical 
consideration of the appeal to the eye. Our readers will 
understand the point at issue if we eschew all obsolete terms 
and refer them to an easily accessible and comparatively 
modern example of this type of difficulty. On the second 
page of the Novello Fdition of Beale’s ‘Come let us join 
the Roundelay’ is a change of time from 4-4 to3-2. A foot- 
note points out that the minims in the latter case * should be 
sung in the same time as the previous crotchets.’ Every 
singer and conductor knows how misleading in such cases the 
minims are to the eye. Sir Frederick, bearing this in mind, 
transcribed the ‘black minims’ as crotchets, and we think he 
did well in thus considering the spirit rather than the letter. 
The indication ‘rather slow’ is justified by the effect, and by 
the contrast provided by the ‘emo Imo a few bars later. 

(3.) Sir Frederick was guided in his choice of minims for 
the second movement of the Weelkes * Cryes’ by the fact 
that the music appeared to call for a slower pace, and that 
minims conveyed this idea more readily than crotchets. 
We admit that the use of crotchets for both movements 
would have been consistent ; but again the point is of no 
great practical importance. 

(4.) We plead guilty to speaking of this passage as a 
‘collation.? As Dr. Terry says, it is an adaptation. 

Finally, we would ask Dr. Terry to refer to our article 
again. He will then see that we did not allude to any of 
the above points as ‘puerile complaints.’ We used the 
term to describe the bulk of his thirty-two charges, and we 
gave a half-dozen of the most easily quotable examples. 
As we have said, this was the point of the article, and 
Dr. Terry’s letter leaves it untouched.—Ep., 17. 7.] 


HAD THE KITHARA FRETS? 

S1x,—My article in your May issue has probably done 
good service if it has drawn forth nothing more than the 
exceedingly interesting and valuable letter from Mr. Abdy 
Williams which appeared in the succeeding number. 

As regards my ‘remarkable’ statement that the kithara 
had frets: the Egyptians were familiar with the nefer. 
Mr. Abdy Williams says that he has ‘seen no evidence 
of frets’ on this instrument. But Stainer and Barrett 
in their ‘Dictionary of Musical Terms’ (article ‘ Guitar’) 
say expressly that ‘upon the neck or finger-board [of the 
nefer] frets were tied or fastened, as in the modern guitar. 
Each string is said to have been able to produce two 
octaves.” The early Christians derived their instruments 
mainly (but not exclusively, I imagine) from the Greeks, 
and the Greeks from the Egyptians. The difficulty 
arises from the fact that authorities are divided as to 
word Aithara is to be understood as 
meaning an instrument of the nefer and guitar class, with 
finger-board and (sometimes) frets, or one of the harp and 
lyre type. Most medizval Latin writers—also Stainer and 
Barrett, Chambers’s Encyclopedia, and Bonavia Hunt 
(‘Concise History of Music,’ p. 139, foot-note)—take the 





quotations from it in the Queen. )—Yours, Xc., 
Westminster Cathedral, R. R. Terry. 
June 17, 1920, 


| former view. The latter writer says expressly, ‘ The ¢¢hara 
| was distinguished from the /yre by the addition of a neck 
with frets,’ and I followed these writers in my article. The 
confusion is well illustrated in ‘ A Cyclopzedic Dictionary of 
[The point of our article was that Dr. Terry’s imposing| Music and Musicians,’ which gives  self-contradictory 
list of thirty-two errors consisted chiefly of puerilities of the} definitions of the word (determined apparently by whether 
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the Latinised or original Greek initial letter is used !)—thus 
‘Cithara (Z. from Gk.) the ancient lute; Kithara (Gé&. ) 
an instrument of the harp or lyre kind used by the ancient 
Greeks.’ (The lute, of course, was of the guitar type and 
had frets.) I fully admit that high authorities may be 
cited in favour of the definition of the kithara as meaning a 
large form of lyre. Of these two meanings it seems to me 
more probable that Clement of Alexandria meant the 
guitar type. If the smaller lyre was legitimate it would 
hardly be necessary to specify the larger as being legitimate 
also: therefore by the two words /yre and 4ithara he is 
likely to have meant two distinct kinds, and not merely 
sizes, of instrument.—Yours, Xc., 
Ellangowan, Crieff, CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS. 
June 6, 1920, 


THE MODERN SPIRIT IN CHURCH MUSIC 


Stx,—I often get letters from various parts of the country 
asking me to recommend organists and choirmasters of the 
new type. These letters prove that there is a demand for 
the new kind of Church musician who shall (1) be in 
sympathy with the liturgical aspect of music; (2) have a 
working knowledge of plainsong (not ‘Gregorians’) and how 
to accompany it; (3) be in sympathy with the growing 
movement in the direction of a more virile type of Church 
music all round. 

I am summarizing in the foregoing clauses the kind of 
qualifications my correspondents ask for. 

I do not exaggerate when I say that within the last few 
months I could have found six organ posts for the right man 
—but I didn’t know the right man. 

Do our musical institutions realise that what vicars want 
is not merely players of the organ but, first and foremost, 
Church musicians? Is provision being made at our academies 
and colleges for the new spirit in Church music ? 

A short time back I was judging the appointment of 
organist at a central London Church. A young organist, 
who had been trained at a leading musical institution, 
played some classical pieces very well—but he did not know 
the meaning of liturgical music and could not accompany the 
eighth tone !—Yours Xc., MARTIN SHAW 

Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. ( Master of the Music, 

St. Vartin-in-the-Fields), 


THE SYMPHONY AND THE CINEMA 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to protest against the 
following paragraph from the article entitled ‘ The Symphony 
and the Cinema,’ by Mr. Grew. He says: * The only 
serious attempt of this class that I call to mind in England, 
is the ** Iuminated Dramatic Symphony,” of Holbrooke’s, 
known as ** Apollo and the Seaman”; the attempt was to 
blend music, limelight pictures, and sfoken verse. It wasa 
complete failure.’ * 

This information is quite wrong. I was at the performance 
of this work, and there was oe spoken verse at all. 

As there has been, in my opinion, a great deal of 
misrepresentation and abuse, for a good many years, in our 
press of Mr. Holbrooke’s art, particularly by gentlemen 
who have never heard his works, I think it is only fair that 
you should print this correction. 

As for the verdict on ‘Apollo,’ ‘a complete failure,’ 
delivered by Mr. Grew, it would be interesting to know his 
reason for this opinion. The press on that occasion was 
most laudatory! Perhaps it is ‘a failure’ to Mr. Grew 
because he has not heard the work at Birmingham, or 
perhaps because it has not been played at the * Promenade’ 
Concerts ?—Yours, Xc., G. H. SAUNDERS, 

23, Oakley Crescent, S.W. 3. 

June 9, 1920. 


IS MUSIC AN EXPRESSION OF ITS COMPOSER ? 

Sir,—I do not think Mr. Edwin Evans is right in saying 
‘music is primarily the expression of an individual’ (J/eszca/ 
Times, June, 1920, p. 371), because to my mind music is an 
‘ objective’ art as exclusively as is drama. Where the 
dramatist creates ‘ pure’ individuals irrespective of himself, 
the musician creates ‘pure’ emotion. You cannot find 


* See May number, page 337. 





Shakespeare in his plays (except of course in the way you 
find all humanity in them); and similarly you cannot find 
Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Beethoven, or Gluck, say. in 
their music. Art that is ‘primarily the expression of an 
individual’ is the art we call lyrical in poetry, and ‘ egoistic’ 
or subjective in more general circumstances. Tchaikovsky is 
‘subjective,’ Schumann is ‘ egoistic,’ and Chopin is * lyrical,’ 
as all newspaper writers know; and the reason why their 
music does not always please—and certainly the reason why 
it will not live permanently—is just that it is primarily the 
expression of an individual. This is an important matter. 
We ought to have it well discussed, so as to find some 
scientific basis for our critical opinions. Perhaps Mr. Evans 
will one day give us an article on the subject.—Yours, Xc., 
Birmingham, SYDNEY GREW. 
June 15, 1920, 


RENASCENCE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NANCY. 


Sir,—At the end of the war, on October 31, 1918, the 
library of the University of Nancy was destroyed by an 
incendiary bomb, and the English section in particular 
suffered heavily. Not a single volume remains of the works 
of such standard English authors as Carlyle, Dickens, 
Meredith, Scott, Matthew Arnold, Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning, Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, Jane Austen, 
Swift, and Pope. 

Efforts are being made by the University of London to 
assist the University of Nancy in re-establishing its library 
after the ravages of the war. Already about five hundred 
volumes have been collected for this purpose, and an appeal 
is now made to all who are in a position to contribute books, 
to send them to the undersigned, who is in charge of the 
work. Gifts of money for the purchase of books will also be 
gratefully received.—Yours, &c., REGINALD A. RYE 

University of London, (Goldsmiths’ Librarian). 


THE LATE DR. C. H. LLOYD 


Sir,—The many friends and admirers of the late Dr. 
C. H. Lloyd will be glad to learn that a memorial to him is to 
be erected in Gloucester Cathedral, where he succeeded 
S. S. Wesley as organist and conductor of the Three 
Choirs Festivals. It is unnecessary to do more than 
mention the enormous work that Dr. Lloyd did for English 
Church music. His anthems and services are in constant 
use in all Cathedrals and Parish Churches where a musical 
service is sung. The Dean and Chapter of Gloucester have 
very kindly given their consent to a stained-glass window 
being placed in the I.ady Chapel facing that of his great 
predecessor, S. S. Wesley. Many who were associated 
with him at Oxford, Eton, and in London, in addition to 
the three counties of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, 
will welcome the opportunity of making a lasting memorial 
to a distinguished English musician. Any subscriptions sent 
to me I will gladly acknowledge, and should there be any 
balance after defraying the cost of the window, it has been 
suggested that it be devoted to some musical purpose 
in the Cathedral that Dr. Lloyd loved so well.—Yours, &c., 


7, Palace Yard, Gloucester. A. HERBERT BREWER 


May 31, 1920. (Organist of the Cathedral and Conductor 
of the Three Choirs Festivals at Gloucester). 


Sirty Wears Ago 


From the A/ustcal Times of July, 1800: 

RGANIST WANTED for the Church of Saint 
( Michael Bassishaw, London.—Persons wishing to 
offer themselves, may send their applications in writing to 
Mr. Gale, the Vestry Clerk, 70, Basinghall-street, on or 
before Saturday, the 7th July. A day will be appointed for 
the Candidates to give a specimen of their al ilities, when a 
Professor of Music will attend and select the three whom he 
may think best qualified, whose names will be returned to 
the Parishioners for their choice of one of them. Whoever 
may be chosen must execute the office in person, and not by 
Deputy, and will be required to attend at every public 
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service in the church, as well on Week-days as on Sundays, 


and once a week to instruct the children who attend the 
church in Psalmody, and will be subject to annual election 
in Easter-week. The salary is £40 per annum. 


CRYSTAL PALACE 


Tue Orphéonist Festival commenced on the 25th of June, . ; . 
}and Finale from Brahms’s Pianoforte Concerto in B flat 


and was continued on the 26th and 28th. The ‘Orphéon’ 
is an amateur choral association of some standing in 
France. . . . The 3,000 singers who made their appearance 
at the Crystal Palace are selections from the various 


societies, and are composed, we are told, of the commercial | 


classes—shopkeepers, clerks, artizans, and others; indeed, 
it was evident from their general appearance that the 
artizans were in considerable force, which proves how much 
the study of music is extending in France. 
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| the vocal part being sung by Mr. Leonard Hubbard. 
| other noteworthy items of this concert were Saint-Saéns’s 
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At the orchestral concert given at Queen’s Hall on 
Wednesday, June 9, a new work by that promising young 
composer Paul Kerby (Carl Rosa Scholar) came toa hearing, 
It is entitled ‘Two Dramatic Studies for voice and orchestra,’ 
The 


‘Africa’ fantasia for pianoforte (Miss Dorothy Rivett), 4dagio 


(Mr. Rae Robertson), Vieuxtemps’s Concerto in D minor for 
violin (Mr. Reginald Batten), and Balfour Gardiner’s Comedy 
Overture for orchestra. The programme also included three 
movements from Popper’s Suite *In the Forest’ for violon- 
cello, a ‘ Polka’ by Smetana orchestrated by F. Corder, and 
vocal items by Handel, Mascagni, and Rossini. Sir 


| Alexander Mackenzie conducted. 


The programme on Monday commenced with ‘God save | 


the Queen,’ sung in very intelligible English ; the harmonies, 
it is true, were much altered, and not for the better, but the 
good-will with which the National Anthem was sung made 
up for any defects in the execution. . . . It was, however, 
in the characteristic French music that the great effect was 
produced. The striking beauty of the f/ano passages, the 
distinct enunciation of the words, and the neat and crisp 
execution of the quick passages, were exceedingly good. 
There is no great power in the forte passages, not like the 
depth of sound produced, for instance, by a few hundred of 
our North-country chorus singers, but there is a smoothness 
and precision which are extremely pleasant. We may also 
add that there is a certain amount of trick, that is decidedly 
effective; we allule particularly to a chorus called 
‘La Retraite,’ in which the sound of drums, imitated by 
the first heard in the distance, then a chorus 
advancing and subsequently receding into distance, so as to 
become almost inaudible. This was remarkably good, and 
without speaking of it as fine chorus singing, it would be 
well worth imitating. . . . At the conclusion of the music 
the audience rose ¢e7 masse, and with waving of hats, and 
every demonstration of good feeling, called vociferously for 
the French National Melody, whereupon ‘ Partant pour La 
Syrie’ was given with hearty good-will by the singers. 


voices, is 


BAYSWATER.—The last subscription concert for the 
season of the Amateur Musical Union took place on the 
evening of the [4th ult., at the School-rooms, Porchester 
Gardens. The principal vocalists upon the occasion were 


Mrs. Friswell and Miss Margaret McAlpine. .. . the 
latter . is deservedly celebrated for her Scotch style of 
singing. 


ALREADY SOLD.—FELLOWS’ PATENT 
2500 VENT-PEG, Is. EACH; USED BY THE 
LONDON BREWERS AND WINE Mercuants, &c. It will 
last for 20 years; cannot get out of order; will keep a 
barrel ferfect/y air-tight, and so prevent wine or beer getting 
sour or flat ; is no trouble to servants. Each Peg bears the 
Patentee’s name, and a separate number. Sold by all 
respectable Irormongers in the United Kingdom; wholesale 
by Warner and Sons, and Morgan Brothers, London. One 
Peg post-free for 18 stamps, from T. Hill, Cutler to the 
(Jueen, &c., 4, Haymarket, London. 
N.B.—Tuls ADVERTISEMENT WILI 


NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


At the chamber concert given on Wednesday, May 20, | 
an interesting and well varied programme was heard, and in 
some of the items the performances reached a very high 
standard. Amongst these may be included that of the Bach 
‘Chaconne’ (Miss Dorothy Chalmers), English Air with 
Variations for pianoforte, A. C. Mackenzie (Mr. Russell 
Chester), and Andante con Variazioné from Beethoven’s 
Sonata Op. 47, for violin and pianoforte (Master Jean 
Pougnet and Miss Betty Humby).. The programme also 
included the first movement of Widor’s sixth Organ Symphony 
(Mr. Bertram Orsman), two movements from Arensky’s 
Trio in D minor, pianoforte music bySchumann and Chopin, 
ind songs by Frank Bridge, Coleridge-Taylor, and Arthur 
Somervell. Mr. Horatio Davies proved himself an able 
ccompanist, 





| went back to MSS. of the loth to 12th centuries. 


Two performances of ‘The Blue Stockings,’ an adaptation 
of Moliére’s comedy ‘Les Femmes Savantes,’ were given by 
the dramatic students in the Duke’s Hall on June 16 and 
17, under the direction of Mr. Acton Bond, Hon. R.A. M. 

RECENT AWARDS 

The Piatti Prize (violoncello playing) has been awarded 
to Frank Leonard (a native of London), G. M. Jeffreys 
being highly commended and Kathleen M. Hillcommended, 
The adjudicator was Miss May Mukle. 

The annual distribution of prizes will take place at 
Queen’s Hall on Wednesday, July 21, at 3 p.m. The 
Lady Mayoress, Lady Cooper, has kindly censented to 
distributé the awards, 


MUSICAL SETTINGS OF HORACE’S 
LYRIC POEMS 


The Musical Association members had on April 13 an 
opportunity of listening to a paper on the above subject by 
Dr. H. Thomas, whose attention has been given to the 
matter for the last three years. He had found a general 
impression that the setting of Horace to music, whether in 
the original Latin or in translations, was quite a modern 
practice, or at least a revival, since some of Horace’s poems 
were certainly sung in his own day. As a matter of fact 
there was reason for thinking that from classical times 
onwards the practice of setting Greek and Latin lyrics to 
music had never died out, and the author who best illustrated 
the practice was Horace, whose poems had been set to music 
more often than those of any other Greek or Latin author, 
not excepting the Anacreontic verses. This predilection for 
Horace was due to his eminence among Latin lyricists both 
for his poetical style and for the variety of his metres. 

After considering the nature of classical metres at some 
length, the lecturer went on to say that the settings of 
Horace with which he proposed to deal fell into two groups : 
(1.) Those meant to illustrate the scansion of the poems, the 
aim being to teach students the scansion and enable them to 
memorise the metres. These might be called metrical 
settings. (2.) Those which gave free play to musical 
rhythm, the aim being esthetic. These might be called free 
settings. For the earliest known settings of Horace we 
These 
gave the melody only in the neumic system. The extant 
specimens, which can be but a few of those which must once 
have existed, support the view that the setting of Horace to 
music was a common enough practice in the Middle Ages. 
The Renaissance gave the practice a great impetus, especially 
after the invention of printing. The earliest known 
specimen of secular music printing was in a Latin Gramma 
by Francesco Negro, or Negri, which was printed in 1480, 
and contained lines from Latin poets set to a melody to 
illustrate the structure of various metres. These snatches 
pointed to the use of music in the class-room to illustrate 
verse structure. 

Dr. Thomas proceeded to deal with a large number of 
specimens of German metrical settings for four voices in the 
16th century, after which he turned to this country. But 
first he spoke of Buchanan’s Latin paraphrase of the Psalms 
in the old classical metres, which became so popular that the 
Rector of Rostock University commissioned Oltherius, a 
musician on the staff, to set the Psalms to music, including 
specimens of Horatian metres not used by Buchanan. These 
settings for four voices also became popular, and the book 
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passed through numerous editions. In 1640 an edition was 
published in London. This would seem to be the first 
appearance of Horace in music in these islands. In the 
Bodleian Library were two MS. settings of Odes in the 
original Latin composed for public performance at Oxford 
about 1670 and 1700 respectively. At the beginning of 
the second quarter of the 18th century there appeared in 
this country two vernacular settings of the same ode of 
Horace. Passing by some Odes of Anacreon and Horace 
set by Dr. Heighington in 1744, we come to a much more 
interesting and important collection (1757), illustrating the 
Italian influence in music at that time. It consisted of 
twelve odes set to music by the most renowned Professors, 
Ze, Dr. Arne, Dr. Boyce, J. Worgan, and others. 

About 1780, Giuseppe Baretti, an Italian who had taken 
up his abode in this country, conceived the idea of having 
Horace’s ‘Carmen Seculare’ set to music, and he persuaded 
the French musician Philidor to compose a setting for full 
band and chorus. The popularity of this experiment seems | 
to have been responsible for a small outburst of Horatian 
settings about the end of the 18th century. 

In conclusion, Dr. Thomas said that the metrical settings 
had rather more interest musically and historically than the | 
free settings, and they had also the interest that arose from | 
their having been composed for a serious purpose. Briefly, | 
they arrived at combining the cultivation of music and the | 
classics. These 16th century scholars recognised what every | 
one should recognise now, that music could throw a great | 
deal of light on inetre and rhythm for young students and 
others. Musical settings like those he had mentioned 
helped in the comprehension and retention of different 
metres, and incidentally they helped students to learn | 
easily by heart texts which otherwise they would know only | 
vaguely, 

A number of the settings were sung by the lecturer to 
illustrate his paper. 





} 





OLD ENGLISH OPERA | 
By MURIEL SILBURN 

The popularity attained so quickly and retained so long | 
by the * Beggar’s Opera’—the first of the so-called ballad- | 
operas—naturally brought forth a host of flatterers who | 
imitated it, with varying results. From the entertaining 
pages of Colley Cibber’s ‘Apology’ we learn that that | 
cheery egoist himself wrote a ballad-opera called ‘ Love in a 
Riddle,’ which he produced about a year after the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera’ appeared. Although (in Cibber’s own estimation at | 
least) his work was infinitely superior in every way to its | 
prototype, with unaccountable lack of taste the * Publick ’ | 
would have none of it. A considerably later work (very 
similarly named), ‘Love in a Village,’ appeared in 1762, 
and proved more fortunate. In his * History of the Stage’ 
Dibdin pronounces this opera to have come next to the 
* Beggar’s Opera’ in its success and longevity. Certain 
curious and interesting features which undoubtedly it retains 
should furnish a sufficient reason for rescuing it from oblivion. 
Amongst these features are an extraordinary wealth of com- 
posers, and the familiarity of many of its numbers. On the 
title-page of the published score is a list of composers in 
this order : 


AN 


Handel. Howard. Geminiani. Paradies. 
Boyce. Baildon. Galuppi. Agus, 
Arne. Festing. Giardini. Abos. 


On examination we find that the overture is by C. F. Abel, 
and that Weldon, Carey, and Barnard have each a share 
in this veritable musical o//a fodrida—too many cooks, 
apparently, did notspoilthis broth, Considering that sixteen 
composers are concerned in the music of * Love ina Village,’ 
it is somewhat surprising to find that several numbers remain 
anonymous. Dr. Arne’s large share in the work is strikingly 
evident: out of fifteen numbers in Act I he has six; in 
Act 2 he claims eight out of seventeen; while in the last 
Act, out of eleven items five are his. Of the twelve names 
the title-page one observes that eight are those of 


on 
foreigners, three of whom where  violinists—Festing, 
Geminiani, and Giardini. The second of these must 


have been of a forgiving disposition, one imagines, or 





his name surely would not appear on a Walsh publication. 
Many years previously the firm in question pirated 


Geminiani’s Op. 2, and actually had the effrontery to offer 
him the choice of himself correcting the plates or allowing 
the work to appear with errors before the public. Geminiani 
very naturally rejected this insolent proposal, and obtained 
an injunction against the sale of the work. Thereupon 
Walsh compounded the matter, and Op. 2 was eventually 
published under the composer’s inspection. The Frenchman, 
Agus, was born in 1749, and must therefore have been very 
young when ‘ Love in a Village’ was produced. Whether it 
was Printed in 1762 is uncertain, and the song under Agus’s 
name may have been introduced later. The singers who 
created the eight roles in the work were Misses Brent, 
Hallam, and Davies, and Messrs. Beard, Mattocks, Dunstall, 
Dyer, and Shuter. Charlotte Brent was a favourite pupil 
of Dr. Arne’s: his pride and interest in this lady may be 
estimated from the fact that Garrick was once invited by 
Arne to Ditton, near Hampton Court, chiefly so that the 
great actor might hear Miss Brent’s voice. Garrick duly 
came, heard, and applauded, then slily added: ‘ Tommy, 
you should consider that music is at best but pickle to my 
roast beef.’ Arne as jocularly retorted: ‘Is it not, Davy ? 
Your beef then shall be well pickled before I have done.’ 
Miss Brent became the wife of Thomas Pinto, the well- 
known violinist, in 1766, Miss Davies—the original 
‘Madge’ of the work under consideration—married 
Jonathan Battishill, the composer, and retired from the 
stage in 1763: her death some twelve years later so affected 
Battishill that he abandoned composition. 

‘Mr. Beard’ of course was the celebrated John Beard for 
whom Handel wrote the tenor parts in ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ 
* Messiah,’ &c., &c. He married ev second noces a daughter 
of Rich, the proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre. 
Through this marriage Beard eventually became part owner 


}and manager of the theatre, but deafness unfortunately 


forced him to retire from public life in 1767. His last 
appearance was in the role of Hawthorn in ‘Love in a 
Village.’ Beard’s rights in Covent Garden were purchased 
by a Mr. Harris for sixty thousand pounds. 

Shuter was probably better known as an actor than a 
singer. He achieved fame as the original Croaker in the 
‘Good-natured Man,’ and Mr. Hardcastle in ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer.’ Goldsmith was largely indebted to Shuter for the 
success of the first play. 

We come at length to the libretto of ‘ Love in a Village.’ 
Of its writer, Bickerstaffe, we learn from Forster’s ‘ Life of 


| Goldsmith ’ that he (Bickerstaffe) was a ‘ clever and facile 


Irishman.’ Dibdin tells us that this librettist knew the art of 
writing for music, but was frequently wrong in technicalities. 
The same authority writes somewhat contemptuously of 
the verse in ‘ Loveina Village,’ and dismisses the dialogue 
as puerile. The principal characters are Hodge and Madge. 
Of the plot nothing is known, and it is impossible to gain 
any idea of it from the vocal score. Dibdin waxes 
enthusiastic over the selected music, which we will therefore 
consider in some detail. We at once find an old friend in 
* There was a Jolly Miller.’ In Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music 
of the Olden Time,’ the writer tells us (regarding that 
melody), ‘ one stanza of this tune was sung in ‘* Love in a 
Village” (1762), and it is therefore supposed to have been 
written by Bickerstaffe, but he appropriated so many songs 
from other sources, without acknowledgment, that this may 
also have been introduced. However, I have not seen this 
work in print before 1762.’ It may be remembered that the 
‘Jolly Miller? was one of the tunes harmonized by 
Beethoven for George Thomson’s Scotch songs in 1824. In 
the volume before us the song is in C minor, with 6-4 time- 
signature, and was one of those sung by Beard. Another 
well-known air, ‘ St. Patrick’s Day,’ is remarkable from the 
fact that it is represented as harmonized throughout on a 
tonic pedal, without any figuring, all the other numbers 
having merely a treble and figured bass. ‘ We all love a 
pretty girl under the rose,’ is found differing from its modern 
form only by being placed in 6-4 time. A melody entitled 
‘Larry Grogan’ is as essentially Irish as the name it bears, 
but whether here introduced for the first time it is impossible 
to say. The words of ‘My Dolly was the fairest thing’ 
were (according to Dibdin) plagiarised from a playwright 
named Randulph. They are set to Handel’s: ‘Let me 
wander not unseen,’ from ‘ L’Allegro.’ The number was sung 


‘by Beard, and it is quite possible that it was originally 
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orchestras, young singers, pianists, violinists, members of 
string trios or quartets, all of these will find details of a 
liberal education among the catalogues of the various 
‘record’ manufacturers; the expenditure of a few shillings 
will bring into their own homes the ‘sound photographs’ 
of the greatest musical interpreters and executants. 

So far the prospect appears entrancing; but it is 
impossible to ignore the many darker patches. One must, 
however, judge with fairness. Certain axioms there are 


written for him. Asonggiven to Shuter, ‘When I followed 
a lass,’ sounds very familiar, and strikes the hearer as having 
marked national characteristics, but no composer has as yet 
been found for it. A charming melody of Arne’s is attached 
to the words ‘ When once love’s subtle poison,’ sung by 
Miss Hallam. A song to the words ‘Let Rakes and 
Libertines’ is ascribed to ‘Mr.’ Handel. That may be so, 
but whence taken one fails to discover, and it most 
certainly was not specially written for * Love in a Village,’ 
Handel having been dead nearly three years when this work | which must be swallowed somehow, and ruled out from 
was produced. The text of the tenor song ‘If ever I’m| further criticism. It is irrational to expect a gramophone 
catch’d’ sounds clumsy and ungrammatical to modern ears, | reproduction in all respects to equal the original perform- 
but one is inclined to think that the setting of this number, | ance ; yet this is commonly the standpoint taken by many 
by Dr. Boyce, would repay the trouble of reconstruction. | critics, who also haggle because most works must of necessity 
| be brutally cut and mutilated to bring them within the 
compass of a single ‘part’ or record. Yet, making all 
| possible allowances, many points still strike the gramophonist, 
causing him to marvel when he reads of the ‘new’ and 

A very interesting experiment has been initiated at the | revolutionary improvements in recording made during recent 
Repertory Theatre, Birmingham, where an effort is being years. Manufacturers may advertise all this, but to the lay 
made to test the practicability of a Repertory Opera | critic gramophone-recording has made no appreciable 
Company. It is notorious amongst students of music| progress during the past decade. The art seems, in fact, 
that very many operas specially suitable for production in a/| to have remained more or less at a standstill. I possess a 
small theatre are neglected in this country through sheer | record of the Prelude to * Lohengrin’ which has been in 
force of circumstances. The inevitable enormous expense | use for quite eight years. The beginning and the end, 
incurred by the great touring companies involves the | where the violins are in a/tss?mo, is certainly now rather 
necessity for making use of the largest theatres in order | broken-winded, but generally speaking, after all this usage, 
to ensure that the potential income shall be commensurate | it compares favourably with the latest orchestral repro- 
with the certain expenditure. So long, therefore, as we | ductions. What of this, Mr. Manufacturer? Again, why 
remain dependent upon such companies, conditions can | are records of the great symphony orchestras so persistently 
never arise in which the ‘ smaller’ operas may be produced. | self-effacing in their tones? Sir Henry Wood or Mr. 
It should be borne in mind that this classification includes | Landon Ronald, with a large establishment of strings, wood- 
almost all the operas written prior to Wagner and quite a | wind, and brass, reproduce with less volume of sound than 
large number written more recently. The attempt is being | does the average string quartet. It is easy to comprehend 
made at Birmingham to stop this gap. The circumstances| why brass band records seldom err on the side of tonal 
are worthy of note. modesty; but why should the average dance band 

First, Mr. Barry Jackson, the proprietor of the Repertory | ‘ photograph” louder than the full orchestra? It is dis- 
Theatre, has already carried to complete success a similar | appointing to the genuine music-lover, to say the least. 
work in the field of dramatic art. This conquest ina very| Consider the case of songs. These are certainly loud 
difficult arena is in itself sufficient evidence of his genius and | enough, I suppose, because the singer can ‘shove his snout 
practical ability. He is not only a capable actor and | right into *un, and hollar down the trumpet,’ as a rustic 
designer but is also a musician much above the average : he | acquaintance quaintly expressed it. The accompaniments, 
retains the responsibility of production. Secondly, his | especially where orchestral, are sometimes all but inaudible, 
theatre is ideal in structure and tradition for the new | but on the whole, vocal records old and new are amazingly 
venture. Thirdly, he has secured the enthusiastic | good, and, compared with orchestral records, suggest little 
co-operation of Mr. Appleby Matthews—the first director scope for immediate improvement. Perhaps this is why the 
and conductor of the City of Birmingham Orchestra—in the | early records of Caruso are finer than any produced by 
capacity of musical director. | English singers at the present day, because their excellence 

The scheme is to be inaugurated publicly by a performance | is undoubtedly explained by voice. But I have in mind a 
of Mozart’s Opera, ‘Cosi fan tutte’ during the week | pre-war record of Peter Cornelius’s * Love Song,’a truly noble 
commencing June 28. Works by Gluck, Rameau, | reproduction, which surely it would be impossible to beat, 
Pergolesi and others are also under consideration. | even with the aid of 1920 mechanism. 

The proposal has excited interest all over the country,| But putting aside criticism of this kind, and accepting 
which is easily understood, for what can be done at|the gramophone exactly as it is, surely a very grave 
Birmingham can be done in any other provincial centre. | indictment can be drawn up against the latter-day choice 
The potentialities of the scheme are enormous. To the | of subjects for recording. In a recent monthly catalogue 
general public it means the exploration of a new field in| we find Mr. Landon Ronald and his orchestra presenting for 
music, To local singers it means an opportunity to acquire | the approval of an expectant public two Intermezzos from 
a technique in opera near their own homes. And| *Carmen’—* Carmen’! They have been recorded several 
assuming success at Birmingham, it signifies to the whole | times before, by symphony orchestras, small orchestras, and 
country thé beginning of a new movement. |for all I know, by military bands. Think of this fine 
| material, in A.P. 1920, wasted on such insignificant and 
| Stale subject-matter ! 

The same orchestra’ recently performed for the 
| gramophone user’s benefit, the Overture to * Zampa’ (since 
| the earliest phonograph days a popular brass band piece, and 

This Year of Grace, 1920, musicians may still pile up| not long since also recorded of Sir Henry Wood and his 
crescendes of half-truths denouncing the gramophone as/ band), and not content with this, they followed it up with 
unmusical, as inartistic, or mechanical, but even the most a record of that classic morceau, ‘Zanetta’ Overture! 

No doubt the buying public has to be considered; 





A RESIDENT OPERA COMPANY 
AN INTERESTING BIRMINGHAM EXPERIMENT 


H. S. G. 


GRAMOPHONE ‘WHY NOTS?° 
By ULric DavuBENY 


hidebound of the greybeards will no longer betray hardihood | 





sufficient to deny its educative value. 

This attribute of the gramophone appeals of course much 
less to residents in a musical metropolis than it does to the 
thousands of musicians and music-lovers buried in sleepy 
provincial towns and villages, where—save for an occasional 
concert-party—vear succeeds year without the opportunity, 
locally, for hearing any decent music. To them the 
gramophone is, or should be, a very genuine blessing, for it 
often affords the only means of becoming acquainted with 
ambitious musical works. Conductors of provincial 





but would not musicians constitute a larger buying public if 
the quality of the goods were better? Wagner still remains 
a tolerally popular composer, as the Promenade Monday 
nights will testify, and surely an extensive public would be 
prepared to buy many of his works, so far unrecorded—for 
preference, not again the Wedding March from ‘ Lohengrin’ 
nor ‘Rienzi’ Overture, but, say, the ‘ Siegfried’ Funeral 
March, the Introductionto Act 3 of the * Mastersingers,’ or 
the ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ all admirably adapted for gramophone 
production. Even leaving Wagner out of it, there would 
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be no difficulty in offering the public a little more inspiring, 
though hardly less popular subject-matter, instead of 
keeping first-class orchestras on the grind with ‘Carmen’ 
intermezzos and ‘Zampa’ Overtures. César Franck’s great 
and deservedly popular Symphony has never been recorded. 
We hear ‘ Valse Triste’ to satiated repletion, but never the 
composer’s infinitely finer ‘En Saga.’ Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Symphony Pathétique’ has several times been reproduced, 
but to the exclusion of the last and of the first movements, the 
latter perhaps the finest of the four, Where are his other 
symphonies? The fourth, for gramophone users, is 
represented only by the Scherzo; the fifth has been more 
completely recorded, but unfortunately the interpretation is 
so unusually poor that it is quite useless. 

British composers are represented by a marked pre- 
dominance of very early works, all worn decidely 
threadbare. More serious compositions, which bid fair to 
become classics, are strangely neglected. We scan the 
catalogues of record manufacturers in vain for the orchestral 
works of Granville Bantock and Gustav Holst. 

It is the same with songs. A new singer is widely boomed, 
but singing never a new song—unless it be some mawkish 
ballad. The usual ‘ Traviata’ and ‘ Rigoletto’ appear—more 
horrible exposure of the same old operas, long since dead, 
and, were common modesty more prevalent, by rights long 
since decently interred. Turn to the recent monthly 
supplements. A famous bass gives us ‘ I’m a Roamer,’ and 
a short while previously he sang ‘She Alone Charmeth my 
Sadness.’ 

And if not these, we are given the usual ‘On with the 
motley’ from ‘ Pagliacci,’ or the good old favourite * La 
Donna é mobile’—but we all have these records of Caruso, 
whose singing, even through the medium of the gramophone, 
is finer than that of any British tenor heard ‘first hand.’ It 
seems highly improbable that students or musicians will 
purchase further and less inspiring records of such songs. 

Prior to the war, one company, in their Celebrity List, 
offered a most extensive selection of Wagner songs, mainly 
drawn from ‘ The Ring,’ but these were largely of Continental 
production, and in consequence what constituted one of the 
most valuable and comprehensive avenues of musical 
education by gramophone has since been closed. This is 
very deeply to be regretted, although we trust that the 
difficulty in obtaining such records is only temporary. 

Meanwhile, there are still most of the greater works of 
the greater masters, both vocal and orchestral, awaiting the 
reproducer’s skill. 

THE NEUE BACHGESELLSCHAFT FESTIVAL 
AT LEIPSIC, 

After the Bachgesellschaft had published the Complete 
Edition of Bach’s works, it was dissolved, and a Neue 
Bachgesellschaft was founded to bring into practical use the 
masterpieces which had been made accessible. The Complete 
Handel was brought to a conclusion just at the same time. 
Dr. Max Seiffert, in the International Society’s Magazine 
for February, 1900 (vol. I, p. 126), regretted that the 
musical world had hardly taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities thus offered, concluding his article : 


‘It has taken a century before the classical constel- 
lation Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven has found a universal 
comprehension of its historical importance and its art, 
not only among musicians but also among the whole 
nation. Let us hope that unflinching perseverance may 
succeed in obtaining, after another century, an equal 
result for Llandeland Bach. Then will blossom the laurel 
wreath for the indefatigable workers who’... &c., &c. 


Undeniably a vast amount of immortal work by both 
geniuses is still but little known. Our inheritance from them 
is immense in quantity, as well as imperishable in quality. 
The Neue Bachgesellschaft resolved to give Festivals, in 
different towns, every two years or thereabouts. The first 
of these biennial Festivals was held in 1902 at Berlin. 
Leipsic was next visited; then Ejisenach, Chemnitz, 
Duisburg, Breslau, Vienna, At Duisburg M. Henri Marteau 
proposed smaller celebrations for the intervening years, and 
these were held at Eisenach in 1911 and 1913. Several 
Handel Festivals were also held. The Vienna Festival 
was immediately followed by the Paris Congress of the 





International Society ; and then came the world-war. The 
Festival of 1916, for which Bonn had been selected, was 
naturally abandoned. Some kind of meeting seems to 
have been held in September, 1917. After the war 
the Directorate resolved to revive the Festivals in the 
spring of 1920, Leipsic being selected. There were 
various hindrances, but old members were duly invited 
for June 19-21. The prospectus, beyond a list of the 
works to be performed, gave no details. Straube was 
to conduct. As the Festival began on a Saturday, the 
Saturday afternoon Motet performance at St. Thomas’s 
Church, an institution existing for centuries, included Bach’s 
greatest Mutet, the 149th Psalm. A twelve-voice piece by 
Calvisius, ‘ Lobe den Herrn,’ and Kniipfer’s ‘Ach Herr, 
strafe mich nicht,’ were also announced. Bach’s gigantic 
work, which Mozart heard in 1789, sounds at its best in 
this Church, sung by the choir for which it was written. It 
is there sung in two sections, separated by an organ solo. 
The first movement is taken about g = 100. The choral is 
sung by both choirs; the interludes by solo voices. 
Apart from the pace, this treatment obviously produces 
a performance quite unlike that heard at the recent Bach 
Festival in Central Hall, Westminster. 

The first concert of the Festival, also in the Church, 
contained seven works by Bach’s predecessors—Schelle, 
Weckmann, Schein, Kniipfer, Buxtehude, and Schiitz— 
mostly taken from the ‘Denkmaler der Tonkunst.’ The 
selection seemed affected by present-day conditions: ‘When 
the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion,’ ‘O Lord, 
correct me not in Thine anger,’ * Zion said, the Lord hath 
forsaken me.’ But the opening piece was ‘ Praise the Lord, 
O my soul.’ 

The morning service on Sunday was to include something 
of Bach’s. The first secular concert had a remarkable 
programme, the only works of Bach’s being the Concerto 
for two violins, and the D major Suite No. 3, both quite 
familiar. There werealsoa Concerto Grosso by Stélzel (1690- 
1749) for two trumpet-choirs, wood-wind, and divided string 
orchestra; an Organ Concerto (MS.) by J. G. Walter 
(of Weimar); a Cantata by Handel, for soprano and 
orchestra; and a Pianoforte Concerto (MS.) by Emanuel 
Bach. All these must have been of highest interest 
historically, especially the work by Stélzel, a most prolific 
composer who left eight ‘annuals’ of both cantatas and 
Motets, besides twenty-two operas and fourteen oratorios, 
The Handel piece was probably one of the Italian cantatas 
in the Complete Edition, vols. 52, 53. 

The ‘St. John’ Passion was announced for Sunday 
evening. In the original intention of the Festivals, the 
Passions, High Mass, and other large works were to be 
excluded, on the ground that they were presumably familiar. 

Monday morning brought a chamber-music concert, with 
the third and fifth ‘Brandenburg’ Concertos, unnamed 
pieces for pianoforte (probably the harpsichord), violin solo, 
a Sonata with gamba, and a soprano cantata. In the 
evening, St. Thomas’s was again to be used, the programme 
being the short Mass in A major, the very fine but little 
known Cantata No. 127, ‘ Herr Jesu Christ,’ and the Easter 
Oratorio. 

Those who can recall previous Festivals of the Neue 
Bachgesellschaft must sigh over the changed conditions 
which make a visit almost impossible. We may comfort 
ourselves with the thought that Bach’s music now requires 
no propaganda ; it is accepted and loved all over the world. 
But the great number and variety even of the Church 
Cantatas alone will give work for generations to come. 

Henry DAVEY. 


At Winchester. on May 18, the Musica! Society gave its 
first concert at the Guildhall, under the direction of 
Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, with a programme of high quality, 
that opened with the Adagio and Allegro from a Symphony 
in D, by Haydn, and concluded with Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony. The strings of the orchestra were also heard in 
Frank Bridge’s ‘Sally in our alley’ and Percy Grainger’s 
‘Molly on the shore.” The choir gave * Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast’ and some part-songs, while the solos of 
Miss Freda Foster and Mr. Steuart Wilson comprised a 
well-chosen selection of British songs. 
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(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 


BIRMINGHAM 


We have now completely entered upon our customary 
aison morte, and the next few months will bring no concerts 
of special interest. 

The Birmingham Bach Society, so well directed by 
Mr. Bernard Jackson, is doing useful work, as was fully 
demonstrated at a concert of Bach’s music given at the 
Midland Institute on May 29, when, by a happy idea, 
opportunity was taken to introduce some madrigals by Byrd 
and Wilbye that were excellently sung by Mr. Hutchings’s 
small choir. The chief items of the evening were Bach’s 
two Cantatas for voice, strings, oboe, and continuo, the 
solo vocalists being Miss Emily Broughton and Mr. Arthur 
Wriggleworth. Mr. Howard Rutter, an able violinist 
equipped with a fine technique, gave the solo part ina 
Bach Concerto for violin and string orchestra, winning 
general appreciation. 

The City of Birmingham Orchestra is now formulating 
next season’s complete programme. The Sunday concerts 
will be held at the Theatre Royal, and the first of the series 
will be conducted by Mr. Landon Ronald, who, it will be 
remembered, so successfully conducted the old Theatre 
Royal Promenade Concerts for many seasons. Concerts 
will be given every Sunday from the beginning of September, 
and it is likely that the venue will be packed each Sunday 
during the season. Mr. Appleby Matthews will be the 
conductor-in-chief. The dates of the Wednesday Symphony 
Concerts have also been fixed, and will take place on 
November 10, December 15, January 19, February 9, March9, 
and April 6. In addition to these there willalso be a series of 
Saturday concerts. Mr. Appleby Matthews, who promises 
shortly to issue further details, says he never felt more happy 
or confident about the scheme than he does now. 

The twentieth annual orchestral and vocal concert given 
by the students of the Midland Institute School of Music 
was held in the Town Hall on June 2, under the direction 
of Prof. Granville Bantock, who conducted the excellent 
band with his customary watchfulness and close attention to 
detail. The programme offered no novelties, but was good 
and representative of its kind, the purely orchestral items 
yeing restricted to Sibelius’s well-known ‘ Varsang’ and 
Elgar’s ‘Wand of Youth ’ Suite No. 1. The orchestra was 
ilso requisitioned to accompany Liszt’s Concerto for piano- 
forte and orchestra in E flat, the solo part being capably 
executed by Miss Mary Fuery. The orchestra also accom- 
panied Mackenzie’s violin solo * Benedictus,’ the solo part 
of which was played in expressive manner by Mr. Thomas 
Jones. Miss Nora Farmer contribuied Scriabin’s Pianoforte 
Sonata in F sharp, Op. 4, but her performance sounded 
somewhat artificial and seemed to lack character. A small 
ladies’ choir conducted by Mr. Lionel Field, and accompanied 


on the pianoforte by Prof. Bantock and by two harps, sang | 


four “Choral Hymns from the Rig- Veda,’ by Holst, but the 
choir is evidently not yet well versed in imparting the right 
colour and vocal power into its work, although portions of 
the Hymns had some good moments. Miss Dorothy Showell, 
soprano, revealed great promise, vocally and 
expressively, in Liszt’s ‘Loreley.’ Songs were also given by 
Mr. Fred J. Clitford and Miss Miriam Wiseman. There 
was a large audience, and certainly there was no lack of 
enthusiasm during the whole evening. 


a new 


BOURNEMOUTH 
Music at the Winter Gardens may be conceived as a 
cyclic process, although as far removed from present-day 
conceptions of a 


—.. 


musical interests are concerned the only change to be noted 
was an official implication that the so-called ‘ winter’ season 
ended on May 8 and that the ‘summer’ season would be 
duly ushered in on May 10, In short, on May 6 the last of 
the twenty-fifth series of Symphony Concerts took place, 
and on May 12 was given the first of the summer concerts 
of a similar nature. 

Nevertheless, it should be explained that there is a slight 
difference in the type of programme presented respectively 
at the winter and summer concerts. To meet the town’s 
requirements during the latter season in the direction of 
open-air orchestral performances, rehearsals for the summer 
Symphony Concerts suffer a certain curtailment, and con. 
sequently it is not possible to give performances of the 
lengthy and exacting works that automatically, as it were, 
fall into the scheme of the winter series. 

But even within these limitations it is something of an 
achievement that the flag of symphonic music is kept flying 
all the year round, with only a short break in July during 
Mr. Dan Godfrey and the orchestral instrumentalists’ 
annual holiday. <3 

Well-known compositions of established popularity have 
occupied the most conspicuous positions at these concerts up 
to the time of writing, those that have attracted the greatest 
interest being the following: Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ 
Overture; Elgar’s Serenade for strings and ‘ Froissart’ 
Overture ; Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony (beautifully 
played); Kalinnikov’s Symphony in G minor; and Goetz’s 
‘In Spring’ Overture. Also one lesser-known work that 
successfully bore comparison with the foregoing was the 
second Symphony of Dr. H. Holloway—a Bournemouth 
musician whose compositions are worthy of transportation 
to other musical centres. 

Works of the concerto type have been played by the 
following artists with uniform success: Mr. S. Clifford 
| (Violoncello Concerto by  Saint-Saéns), Mr. Benno 
Schénberger (Pianoforte Concerto in D_ minor by 

Rubinstein), MM. Jean and Pierre Gennin (Serenade for 
two Flutes by Titl), and Miss Edith Leah (Pianoforte 
| Concerto by Grieg). 

Vocalists who contributed to the programmes have been 
Mr. Tom Brown, Miss Phyllis Lascelles, Mr. J. H. Scotland, 
and Mr. Kenneth Fllis. 





| 


| BUXTON 

Visitors to Buxton have the opportunity of hearing an 
orchestra that for its size will worthily sustain comparison 
with any similar organization at other spas. Conducted by 
Mr. George Cathie, an able and enthusiastic musician, the 
band has recently been heard in some admirable perform- 
ances of Symphonies, viz., Tchaikovsky’s fifth and sixth, 
Brahms’s first and second, and, consecutively, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 of Beethoven. The programmes have also contained 
some representative concerted items, that have afforded a 
hearing for several well-known soloists, ¢.g., Miss Frances 
Coopman, who played in Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in C minor; Miss Elsie Walker (Arensky’s Pianoforte 
Concerto); and Mlle. Lena Kontorovitch (Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto). Other orchestral numbers have included 
| the ‘ Légende’ of Delius, the ‘Celtic Suite’ of Foulds, and 
| the Overtures ‘Die Meistersinger,’ ‘Euryanthe, ‘Leonora’ 
| No. 3, and ‘ Egmont,’ besides a choice selection of light 
music. 


| 








CAMBRIDGE 


Cambridge music has been very much alive this term, 
}and the enthusiasm created by the ‘Fairy Queen’ and 
| sustained by the increased C.U.M.S. and other activities 
' has resulted in the tentative launching of a scheme for the 


‘ vicious circle’ as any other beneficent | amalgamation of the existing Musical Societies, and the 


undertaking that remains uninfluenced by the profiteer on | formation of a large central organization with suitable 
the one hand or the forty-four-hour week on the other. | premises. 


But the use of the term ‘ cyclic’ describes the sempiternity 
of the musical activities for which Bournemouth has earned 
such a wide repute. In this town the musical seasons 
practically overlap, and there is little differentiation between | 
the musical scope and purpose of any of the four seasons. 
Spring has now melted into summer ; but so far as the town’s | 


On June 11, the C.U.M.S. gave a performance of 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea Symphony,’ with Miss Gladys 
Moger and Mr. Clive Carey as the principal singers, 
Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3, and Dvorak’s 
Violoncello Concerto, with Mr. Howard Bliss as solo 
violoncellist. Earlier in the term, under the auspices of 
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e noted the Society, Brahms’s Clarinet (Juintet and Schubert’s COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 
season Octet were given. — : J Coventry was well represented in the recent Midland 
uld be In recognition of the musical bent of the new Chancellor, | Competition Musical Festival at Birmingham, but the various 
last of Mr. Balfour, a special recital was given at King’s College | Societies competing were successful in securing only one 
place, Chapel on Tuesday, June 15, the programme consisting very | award. This was the Novello Challenge Shield, won by 
ces yf rok Up Ca comrepe rite |the Coventry Choral Sait unr the ade of Me 
conduc em. Ss were: 4 ssional, DY) John Potter. ve Armstrong-Siddele ale-Voice Choir, 
. slight Dr. C. B. a the a ee — under Mr. S. J. Wisdom, won its way ‘into the Male- Voice 
ctively by the I rofessor ; ‘Soul of the World,’ by urce'' + | Choir (Open Section) finals, but finished third. Among the 
town’s a Motet, | Expectans Expectavi, by Dr. Wood ; ?- childrens’ choirs competing, that of St. Joseph’s Convent 
tion of en s gg Pion My Mystical Songs’), oo! School came in for praiseworthy remarks from the 
ummer every si MYSUC . S'}s | adjudicators, 
d con. by Dr. Vaughan Williams ; Gloria in’ Excelsis {from The Coventry Chamber Music Society is early in 
of the Mass Pee Wactrte ), bs J on peo ys Stanford ; —~ announcing its arrangements for next season. These show 
: were, Pair of Sirens, _by Hubert Parry ; anc an Overture in D, by| that four concerts are to be given. The Arthur Hytch 
Dr. FE. W. Naylor. _ Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Dilys String (Quartet, a combination we'l-known in the city, will 
of an Jones, Mr. Gervase Elwes, and Mr. Plunket Greene took | anpear at three of these, and an instrumental trio at the 
flying the solo parts. The ( hancellor and the span of the remaining event. A new departure in the forthcoming 
during honorary degrees—who included : the Prime Minister, | season will take effect in the giving of concerts on different 
talists’ Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Robert Cecil—attended the| nights of the week, thus enabling those who are always 
periormance, — ‘ engaged on one pariicular evening to hear at least some of 
y have An Opera Society has been formed to meet fortnightly | phe programmes submitted to patrons. 
rts up for the study and practice of opera, and to form a nucleus} Coventry Philharmonié Society numbers among its 
reatest of performers for operatic performances at Cambridge. The arrangements of the near future an open-air féte in the 
mont? strength of the Society is limited to thirty members. | 914-fashioned grounds of Coventry Charter House, when 
issart’ Mr. Dent gave the opening lecture, and other meetings} Sterndale Bennett’s ‘May Queen’ will be presented in 
itifully have been devoted to the study of the * Magic Flute.’ | character. : 
r0etz’s The membership of the Musical Club now approaches} At Leamington, the chief musical event of the month has 
k that three hundred. : Mr. Bernhard Ord, of Corpus, has | been the Leamington and County Competitive Musical 
as the succeeded Dr. Rootham as president. The open concert) Festival, which commenced on Thursday, June 3, and was 
mouth this year was given in the hall of Trinity College, the | continued on the two following days. 
tation programme consisting of Bach’s Concerto in D minor for | : 
pianoforte and strings, a series of English folk-songs sung by | 
ry the Mr. M. G. Davidson, a Sonata in . minor for —o pore { DEVON 
i ianoforte by Henry Eccles, songs by Mr. MacLeod and | ~ a? : 
ieee Mr. pomed pianoforte solos (‘Goyescas’ by Granados, | A eo ation es has a — - _———_ ee 
. te and Prelude in A minor, Debussy) by Mr. Anson, and | some a — 0 , yhe ‘ oe ge: 
le for Dvorak’s Terzetto for two violins and viola, a sé cayeme Cl pers l ws Mrs. Coleridge- ny of 
oforte The Lady Clare, Benet, and Scales Musical Clubs have | '$ # patron, ‘er rd ao ated that at least — 
held regular meetings during the term, and much private Coleridge- Taylor's shall be performed each season. Mr. 
been music such as madrigal singing has taken place in the | Douglas Durston has been appointed conductor, and hopes 
; a to associate a permanent orchestra to the choral force. 
Hand, “a . - . 1. | Against this latter object th ions block the way, f 
Organ recitals have been given at Trinity by Dr. Gray, | ¢ onal — : ve ped ~~ . ns ne Way, SF 
and in May week at King’s by Dr. Gray, Dr. Mann, | there are not amateurs in the town to prov ide a complete 
Mr. Ord, and Mr. Shepherdson. orchestra, and recourse to professional players at once raises 
A performance of Milton’s ‘Comus’ took place on difficulties. A — _ size ag ns re _— have a 
ng an June 7, 8, and 9 in the grounds of Merton Hall. The “atengionn ee Vena - cee a py ® 
srison Masque was produced by Mr. Arundell, of St. John’s, and — tee - The a > etapa yer F —— “d 
“d by the music was arranged from contemporary composers— cage 1 ie - = se chee ak a wets ct 
1, the chiefly Henry Lawes—for harpsichord, flute, and string ger” Prat shod Ta a —_ — ned pp te a 
ani orchestra by Mr. Bernhard Ord. A children’s c voir © ten to twelve thousand voices wi 1 sing 
. on the Hoe, and from these five hundred will be picked for 
sixth, ‘i aes the presentation of a cantata, ‘The Ship of Adventure.’ 
2, 3, CORNWALL Dr. Coward will conduct the choral performances. 
<% Apart from the Competitions held at Truro on May 20} At the annual choir festival at St. Michaeland All Angels’, 
: and 21, little music has been heard in Cornwall during the | Exeter, on May 20, five anthems were sung, under the 
— month. Preparatory to entering the lists Marazion Apollo | direction of Mr. H. Treneer. The most impressive were 
Male Choir gave a concert on May 19. The singing was Brahms’s . How lovely are Thy dwellings’ and * Let the 
sky’s characterized by fervour and good technique, and the bright Seraphim (Handel), the latter by boys voices, 

A programme included Coleridge-Taylor’s * Drake’s Drum The remote village of Winkleigh supports its own Choral 
uded and Dunhill’s ‘ Full fathom five.’ Society, and on May 27 managed also tosecure quite a good 
and A cantata, ‘ Paradise,’ by Fawcett, was sung by a choir at | orchestra of strings and pianoforte. Under the direction of 
light Chacewater on May 20, with Mrs. Jenkins at the organ. Mr. J. T. Lane " Hiawatha’s Wedding- Feast’ was performed, 

: Penzance Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. Walter | and the Wedding Chorus from ‘ The Rose Maiden,’ Eaton 
Barnes, continues to do good work in the district, and the | Faning’s ‘ Song of the Vikings ’ and the Spinning Chorus 
programme played on June 3 was of the high standard that | from *The Flying Dutchman’ were also heard. The 
has always been its aim. The ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, | soloists were Miss Muriel Cowle, Mr. Ward Kennedy, and 

erm, Coleridge-Taylor’s * Othello’ Suite, Foulds’s ‘ Keltic’ Suite, | Mr. Walter Belgrove. 

and the ‘Londonderry Air’ (arranged by Percy Grainger). Torquay Municipal Choir, on June 3, sang ‘ Merrie 

rities the ‘Preludium’ of Jarnefeldt, and Elgar’s ‘ Imperial} England’ in concert edition, with orchestra. The choral 
the March’ received excellent treatment. Mr. Barnes, Miss| singing was spirited and musical. Mr. Ernest Goss 
the May Stewart, Mr. Barrie Bennetts, and Mr. C. G, Pike | conducted this work, and also Elgar’s *It comes trom the 
able played Tchaikovsky’s String Quartet (Op. 11.) in D major, | Misty Ages.’ 
and a Quartet by Speaight. A well-attended meeting at Plymouth on June 2, addressed 
» of : = ~ ——=| by Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull, resulted in the formation of a 
adys A concert was given by Mr. Joseph Slater (flute)| branch of the British Music Society, with Mr. Walter 
gers, and Miss Dora Petherick (violoncello) at the Small Public| Weekes as secretary. The organ recitals given twice 
ak’s Hall, Croydon, on May 18 The programme included | weekly in Exeter Cathedral by Dr. Ernest Bullock attract 
solo Coleridge-Taylor’s Variations in B minor for violoncello and | increasing attention. Dr. Bullock’s interpretative powers 
s of three pieces by the late F. Purcell Warren. and technical mastery of his instrument have enabled him 
E 
. 
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to give highly interesting readings of music, new and old, 
representing Bach (each week), Guilmant, Herbert Howells, 
Debussy, Vierne, Wagner, Bairstow, Basil Harwood, 
Parry, Xc. 

A new organ was opened at Dartmouth on June 7 by 
Mr. E. W. Goss, of Torquay. 

In Torquay Pavilion, at the end of May, a series of 


concerts was given by -the band of the King’s Own)! 


Scottish Borderers, conducted by Mr. Thomas Wilson. An 
overture, *‘ Romantique,” by Kala Bela, Elgar’s ‘Scenes 
Espagnole Sevillana,’ a Suite by Schnelling, ‘In Toledo, 
and regimental marches appeared in the programme. These 
performancescomprise the only music of outstanding interest 
that has been heard in the Pavilion since the beginning of 
March, with the exception of two concerts given on June 5 
by Miss Adela Verne and M. Bratza, with Mr. S. Krish at 
the pianoforte. The pianist’s items included Busoni’s 
arrangement of a Bach organ prelude and fugue, three 
Cuban dances by Cervantes, a Chopin group, and pieces by 
Smetana, Severac, and Liszt. The violinist made a great 
impression by his playing of a Vieuxtemps Concerto 
(D minor), and music by Paganini, Sarasate, and Kreisler. 


DUBLIN : 


The recent report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, | 
in regard to musical compositions, gave high commendation 
to ‘The Magic Harp,’ the work of Miss Boyle, a young 
Irish lady of Bushy Park, Enniskerry, not far from Dublin. 
Her many friends were much gratified at the announcerient 
that one of her works Rad been accepted for publication, 
and those who have heard her compositions predict great 
things for this talented Irish musician. 

Dr. E. H. Chaundy, organist of Bangor Abbey Church 
(Co. Down), has been appointed organist of Armagh 
Cathedral in succession to Dr. Hewson, who has been 
promoted to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

On May 29, at the National Library of Ireland, Kildare 
Street, an interesting paper by Dr. Grattan Flood was read 
.before the Bibliographical Society of Ireland on ‘ Music 
Printing in Dublin from 1698 to 1750.’ Dr. Grattan 
Flood’s paper was much appreciated by the members, 
especially as extremely rare musical specimens from the 
Joly Collection in the National Library were kindly lent to 
illustrate the account of Dublin printed music during the 
first quarter of the 8th century, ‘including Neale’s 
*Plavhouse Tunes’ (1727), Seggar’s Opera? (1728), 
* Polly’ (1729), and ‘Comus’ (1740). Incidentally it was 
pointed out that the suggested date of ‘ 1680’ in the printed 
catalogue of the British Museum for Barton’s ‘ Psalms of 
David in Metre’ was too early, the actual date being 1698, 

Dublin University Choral Society gavea fine interpretation 
of Dvorak’s * Spectre’s Bride’ on June 1. The work was 
comparatively new to Dublin, and received an adequate 
performance—especially the parts for baritone and chorus— 
under the careful direction of Dr. Figgis, whose reading | 
also captured the orchestral colouring in all its weird 
beauty. 

His many friends at Dublin are very pleased at the 
appointment of Mr. T. H. Weaving, organist of the Castle | 
Chapel (incorrectly known as the Chapel Roval), as organist | 
of Christchurch Cathedral, in succession to Dr. C. H. Kitson, } 
who, to the general regret, has returned to England. 

The Kildare and Glendalough Choral Festival was held 
on June tt in Kildare Cathedral. The combined choirs 
did remarkably well, and reflected credit on the Rev. 
T. W. E. Drury, who had conducted the rehearsals, and 
who also presided at the organ. 

At a recent meeting of the Leinster Society of Organists 
and Choirmasters a much-needed step was taken when it 
was resolved to have the question of organists’ salaries urged 
upon the Church authorities. Only lately an advertisement 
for the post of organist of an important parish church held | 
out the bait of £50 a year. It is not desired to establish 
comparisons, yet it may be pointed out that road sweepers | 
in Ireland under the Urban Councils receive fifty shillings a 
week. 

The O’Mara Opera Company opened an after-season at 
the Gaiety Theatre on June 14 with ‘Cavalleria RKusticana’ 


and * Pagliacci.” Some novelties are, promised. 


It ‘s said that the old music warehouse of Cramer & Co., 
| of Westmoreland Street, is to disappear. Founded by 
Goulding & Knyvett at the close of the 18th century, the 
| business was developed by Isaac Willis (who published 
“Cherry Ripe * in 1820), and by Robinson & Bussell. 

EDINBURGH 

The great recent event dominating the whole musical 

life of Edinburgh has been the first Edinburgh Musical 


;| Competition Festival, which ran from May 17 to 22, and 


| congratulations and thanks are due to all who had to 

| do with its organization and execution. The smoothness 

| with which the whole affair proceeded is a great testimony 

| to the efficiency of the arrangements when it is remembered 

| that the individual competitors numbered at least three 

| thousand five hundred. A report is given in the Com/fetition 
Festival Record this month. 

For a fortnight, beginning on May 3, the Southern 
Syncopated Singing Orchestra entertained crowded houses 
at Usher Hall. This orchestra is a truly wonderfu! organiza- 
tion of highly-trained musicians, who gave of their best in all 
the varied items of their programmes, which, ranging from 
Spirituals to Jazzes, were performed with absolute perfection 
and finesse, and with much of the quality that the Americans 
call ‘ pep.’ 

On May 17, an interesting dramatic and vocal recital was 
given by Messrs. J. Augustus Beddie and Philip Malcolm. 

Starting on May 24, the O’Mara Opera Company gave 
a fortnight’s performance. he usual favourites were 
presented and received well; two novelties also were heard, 
we believe for the first time at Edinburgh, viz., Verdi's 
“Un Ballo in Maschera’ and Catalani’s ‘ La Wally.’ 

On June 2, a vocal recital was given by Miss Gretta Don, 
assisted by Mr. J. Peebles Conn (violin), and Miss Ruby 
FE. Dunn at the pianoforte. Miss Don’s interesting pro 
gramme ranged from Lulli and Bach to Parry and Ernest 
Sullock. A group of old English, Irish, and Scottish folk- 
songs formed a very enjoyable feature of the evening. 
Miss Don possibly erred in giving her recital so soon, but 
she afforded ample evidence of the makings of a good 
all round vocalist and artist. 


LIVERPOOL 

The Finance Committee of the City Council is again 
considering the question of renovations and repairs to 
St. George’s Hall, at a cost, it is estimated, of twelve to 
thirteen thousand pounds. A large portion of this sum 
would be expended in the installation of a modern electric 
system of blowing in place of the present steam plant. 
When the organ was built, in 1855, a steam-engine was 
probably the only efficient means of generating the wind for 
an instrument of such magnitude, and Father Willis’s device 
for securing automaiic control of the engine itself has always 
been considered as a marvellous example of his mechanical 
genius, apart from his supreme skill as an organ-builder. 
The blowing engine also operates a system of ventilating 
fans within the building, and maintains a head of water for a 
public fountain outside the Hall. Dr. Wesley’s insistence 
that the organ be tuned on the already obsolescent system 
of unequal temperament soon came to be regarded as an error 
on the part of that erratic genius. It was remedied at great 
expense in 1867, at the request of W. T. Best. Eighteen 
years later, in 1895, the Corporation consulted Dr. E. J. 
Hopkins, in collaboration with Father Willis, and a 
specification prepared by these great authorities was 
approved, and finally completed with the inclusion of certair 
suggestions later made by Dr. A. L. Peace. Nearly a 
quarter of a century has since elapsed, and the present 
proposed renovations and modern accessories wil] maintain 
the noble instrument in the front rank of concert-organs in 
this country, among which its superb tonal characteristics 
have never been surpassed. 

The seventh Children’s Musical Festival, promoted by 
the Liverpool and District Teachers’ Association, was held 
very successfully at St. George’s Hall on May 26. An 
interesting programme of seventeen choral items was sung 
with wonderful accuracy and commendable expression by 
the choir of eight hundred children, conducted by Mr. W. H. 
Fell, a feature of the selected music being its modern 
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trend. A detailed account of the Festival appears in the 
July School Music Review. 

The recital of pianoforte and violin music given in Crane | 
Hall on June 9 by Mr. Anderson Tyrer and Mr. Alexander | 
Cohen will long remain in memory as a skilful and artistic | 
interpretation of delightfully interesting music that comprised | 
César Franck’s accepted modern classic, the Sonata in A; 
Medtner’s three * Nocturnes,’ Op. 26 ; Catoire’s Poem-Sonata, | 
and Elgar’s new Violin Sonata, which was welcome 
re-hearing as played by two artists so completely in 
sympathy with the interest and beauty of the music, and 
with each other. The Medtner and Catoire numbers were 
played for the first time at Liverpool, the ‘Nocturnes 
being arresting and indeed enchanting in their freshness of 
thought, rhythmic beauty, and harmonic colouring, and this 
without oppressive modernity of manner. A composer of | 
the Russian school, Medtner was born at Moscow of 
German parents, in 1879. Becoming a pianoforte pupil of 
Safonof—as were aiso Scriabin and Rachmaninov—Medtner 
is, however, in his earlier period, considered to have been 
distinctly influenced by Brahms. Indeed he has been called 
the ‘ Russian Brahms.’ But he is apparently more than | 
this, and the charm of his three ‘Nocturnes’ excites a/| 
strong desire to know more of his instrumental music and 
songs. It is passing strange that a composer of so much | 
individuality and fertility of idea should not have essayed 
to be heard in the greater medium of the orchestra. 

Another performance of interest and artistic merit was 
that given in Crane Hall on June 2, by MM. Krish 
(pianoforte), Melzak (violin), and Mannucci (violoncello), 
who were heard in Dvorak’s F minor Trio and Brahms’s 
C minor Trio. The vocalist was Mr. F. L. Marshall, | 
Mr. B. Sandberg Lee as his able accompanist. 

The local branch of the British Music Society—which | 
finds such exceptional social advantages in the beautiful 
club-room set apart in Messrs. Rushworth’s Islington 
premises—organized in June a week’s exhibition of Purcell’s 
publications that attracted many members. They had the 
opportunity of inspecting at leisure the twenty handsome 
volumes published by the Purcell Society, which find a| 
place in the City Reference Library, and also the valuable 
collection of original first editions, by the loan of which the 
Centre was indebted to Mr. Barclay Squire, of the British 
Museum, and hon. secretary of the Purcell Society. The 
exhibits included the full score of ‘ Dioclesian,’ the only opera 
of which Purcell personally undertook the publication ; | 
Nat Lee’s ‘ Theodosius,’ published in 1680, and containing | 
Purcell’s earliest music for the stage in the songs sung 
between the Acts; and a highly interesting volume | 
containing the first edition (1692) of the words of ‘The 
Fairy Queen.’ The exhibition was in several ways a| 
revelation to many, to whom the music of our greatest 
English composer has been almost if not quite unknown. 
It was further helped by the initial concert of Purcell’s music 
given by Miss Gladys Scollick (pianoforte), with Mrs. West 
and Mr. Mather as vocalists. Each day during the week 
Miss Scollick cleverly played at request examples of 
Purcell’s keyboard music, including an arrangement of the 
* Golden Sonata’ and the brilliant Toccata in A 

At the invitation of Dr. J. D. Hayward the members of 
the Liverpool branch of the British Music Society assembled 
on Saturday afternoon, June 19, on the lawn of Dr. Hayward’s 
beautiful house, Leyfield Priory, West Derby, to hear an | 
address by Mr. Rutland Boughton, of Glastonbury fame. 
The success of Mr. Boughton’s work since 1914, as a 
leader in the renaissance of English music-drama, is common | 
knowledge. Speaking with unaffected sincerity and lucidity | 
he convinced his hearers that his ideals and their fulfilment 
not only affected English music and music-drama, but also 
had a deep and far-reaching influence upon our national life 
in a wider sense. At Glastonbury he had acted as a 
lightning-conductor to mystic forces previously undreamt | 
of by a rustic countryside. Mr. Boughton thinks that 
similar good work can be done in every hamlet and town in 
this country. Itis a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
but it would have to be directed with similar initiative, | 
brains, and courage. 

Mr. Boughton paid eloquent tribute to the memory of his | 
coadjutor in the Arthurian cycle of music-drama, the late | 
Mr. Reginald Buckley, and also to the invaluable assistance | 


| of Liverpool University 


| now, apart from the Park’s 


| the other items could or did. 
| good Lord, 


| with recourse to reiterated verbal emphasis, ¢.¢., 


of Mrs. Boughton as an art-designer of representations 
| generally carried out at incredibly smallcost. He mentioned 
| one where the total expense was under £ £40, which included 
the costumes as Druids of a male-voice choir of fifty 
performers. The vote of thanks moved by Dr. Eaglefield 
Hull was very heartily accorded. 

The movement for the establishment of a municipal 
orchestra at Liverpool reached an important stage in the 
meeting calied by the Lord Mayor and held at the Town 
Hall on June 18, to consider the best means of promoting 
the scheme. . Pollett said the movement had in mind 
the provision of an orchestra of about forty players, who 


>| would be engaged by the year, and that on as many evenings 
| each week as was found to be practicable concerts would be 
| Organized in various parts of the City and suburban districts, 


where suitable halls could be found. It was not intended to 
give entirely free orchestral concerts. Upon the proposal of 
the Lord Mayor the meeting went into committee 
to consider and frame a definite scheme having in view the 
principle of a guarantee fund to be jointly provided by 
the Corporation and by private subscription. 

On the appointed evening, June 15, a small but highly 
interested gathering in the Applied Electricity Laboratory 
‘listened-in’ to the voice of Dame 
carried to them from the Marconi Works, 
Chelmsford, by wireless telephone (seven-valve amplifier 
with loud-speaking telephone). Musically the demonstration 
was not as satisfactory as it was scientifically marvellous, for 
the golden notes of the great singer were often broken by 


Nellie Melba 


| metallic whirrs and weird sounds caused, it was said, by 


thunder in the atmosphere. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 
The only music-makings to be heard at Manchester just 
Open-Air band and (occasional) 
choral performances, are at the Tuesday Mid-day concerts 
at Houldsworth Hall. On June I and 8, however, these 
had to be transferred to the Cathedral on account of the Hall 
being let for other purposes. No surer indication of the 


| hold that these concerts have secured on the public can be 


adduced than such a change of venue, for on June 8 the 
Cathedral was really very full on the occasion of a recital of 
anthems by the Cathedral choir under Dr. A. W. Wilson. 
Munday’s * Henry VIII.’ anthem, ‘O Lord, maker of all 
thing,’ Purcell’s ‘ Remember, not, Lord, our offences,’ and 
Hubert Parry’s ‘ Lord, let me know mine end,’ constituted 
the opening group of a//a cappella works that were, perhaps, 
too predominantly sombre in hue for the general public. 
The Purcell number at once stirred the hearer as none of 
The closing bars, * Spare us, 
thrilled one’s whole being, so unerring is the 
Here indeed is genius and judgment in 
anthem is the most ambitious in 
>and in many ways 


emotional touch. 
perfect alliance. Parry’s 
scale of the set of ‘Songs of Farewell, 
seems to the present writer less effective, suggesting as it 
does a tendency to intricacy almost for intricacy’s sake. 
; * nothing’ 
or ‘verily.’ The phrase *‘ And now, Lord, what is my hope. 
&e.,’ at once brings to mind the same phrase in Brahms’s 
‘Requiem,’ and the great resemblance in general character 
is very marked. But asin the Purcell music, Parry’s closing 
‘Spare me a little . . . before I go hence and be no 


| more seen,’ sounds infinite depths of feeling—there is no 


mistaking it ; its sheer inspiration carries conviction, 

Ermest Walker’s ‘I will lift up mine eyes’ (for male 
voices) is simple, beautiful in its reticence and quiet dignity. 
Ivor Atkins’s setting of ‘ Abide with me’ (for boys’ voices) 
is, however, weak precisely because of its needless elabora 
tion. The old hymn still preserves enough emotion to find 
a response in any normally constituted person should a 
composer touch just the righ chords; but this is almost a 
cold, calculated sort of exercise. Wesley’s * Ascribe unto 
the Lord’ brought to a close a most interesting experiment, 
worthy of early repetition. 

The Handel Festival began with its old-time success on 
June 10, Rehearsal Day. The Festival takes place too 
late in the month for notice in this issue. A report will 
appear in our August number. 
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On May 1, Mr. W. Ellis delivered a short address in the 

Cathedral song school on ‘Living English Composers,’ 
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| next season include: November 18, * The Flying Dutchman’; 


which was followed by an organ recital of works by Elgar, | 


freland, Frank Bridge, Ilarvey Grace, Bairstow, and 
g ) ’ 


Herbert Howells, given by the lecturer. 


A somewhat unique event took place on May 8, when the | 


Leeds Choral Union visited the city, and, with the assist- | 


ance of the New Symphony Orchestra, gave an impressive 
performance of ‘The Apostles’ in the Cathedral, directed 
by Sir Edward Elgar. 

Nicholls, Phyllis Lett, 


Messrs. John Coates, Herbert 


The soloists were Misses Agnes | sage 
| Loughborough Town Hall, in aid of St. Dunstan’s Hostel. 


Heyner, Robert Radford, and Charles Knowles, all of whom | 


sang their parts in a thoroughly sympathetic manner. A 
word of praise is due also to Mr. John Groves, whose work 
at the organ was marked by keen appreciation of the general 
effect. On Sunday afternoon, May 9, the same choir 
performed selections from * Messiah,’ under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. W. Ellis, organist of the Cathedral. 

During the week beginning May 10, the 
Operatic Society gave performances of German’s *‘ Tom 
Jones’ and Sullivan’s * Haddon Hall.’ Musically the work 
both of choir and principals was well done, the generally 
admirable balance and crispness of the choral singing being 
a noteworthy feature. 

The Bach Choir closed its present season with a recital in 
the Cathedral on May i5 of three Bach Church Cantatas, 
The examples chosen were: No, 21, ‘I had great heaviness 
of heart’; No. 41, ‘ Jesu, now will we praise Thee’; and 
No. 59, ‘ Now hath salvation and strength.’ The last-named 
work was evidently never completed by the master, as it 
only one chorus—a magnificent movement in 
eight parts which deserves to be as well known as the 
Motets. A curious feature of No, 21 is the final chorus, 
which anticipates, in a somewhat striking manner, Handel’s 
‘Worthy is the Lamb.’ The choral-singing was quite up to 
the high level that the Bach Choir has invariably sustained, 
and the solus were tastefully interpreted by Mrs. George 
Do Ids, Miss A, Lawton, Messrs. R. Peel and E, J. Potts. 
There was a small orchestra of strings, led by Mr. A, Wall, 
Mr. W. Ellis was at the organ, and Mr. W. G. Whittaker 
con.lucted. 

A recital of compositions by local members of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians took place on May 29, 
when Messrs. E. L. Bainton, A. Wall, W. G. Whittaker, 
and F. W. Smallwood presented examples of their work. 
An elfectively-written Sonata for violin and pianoforte, by 


Newcastle 


consists of 


December 27, * Messiah’; February 10, Elgar’s ‘Spirit of 
England’ and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ (Parts | and 2) : 
March 17, Elgar’s * The Apostles.’ 

The Mansfield Amateur Operatic Society gave a highly 
creditable series of performances of ‘The Gondoliers 
during the week beginning May 17. The orchestra, under 
the direction of Mrs. T. W. Renshaw, and augmented by 
musicians from Nottingham and Leicester, did extremely 
well, chorus and soloists being alike excellent. " 

Blind musicians gave a successful concert on May 26 at 


Songs and quartets were admirably interpreted by 
Misses Buscall and Lister and Messrs. Logan and Turner, 
Mr. Marsh’s pianoforte solos were greatly appreciated, and 
Miss Kate Gurnell proved a sympathetic accompanist. 


PORTSMOUTH 

The project for establishing a Municipal Musical Society 
and Orchestra for Portsmouth is being prominently discussed, 
The need for municipal concerts has been amply demon- 
strated to the Council and public by the demand for good 
music evidenced in the over-subscription to the Philharmonic 
Society, the mushroom-like growth of the North End 
Choral Society, and the enormous success of the Welfare 
Association Musical Festival. 

The necessary power will come from the Portsmouth 
Corporation Bill in October, and already the Town Hall 
Committee has co-opted the leading musicians resident here, 
including Messrs. C. H. Burry and L. H. Glanville 
(hon. conductor and hon, secretary of the Philharmonic 
Society), and Captain B. S. Green (late conductor of the 
R.M.A. band). 

The idea of running municipal concerts is not new to 
Portsmouth, concerts of th’s character having been started 
thirty-seven years ago. They proved very popular, and for 
fourteen years were a paying undertaking. In the fifteenth 
year, however, the Southsea Entertainment Committce 
sealed their doom by launching a scheme for providing 
al fresco concerts, and by March, 1908, the concerts were 
closed down with a small adverse balance. The reports 
from Bath, Torquay, and Bournemouth concerning municipal 
orchestras are not of a uniformly encouraging nature, but 


| even so they are not likely to provide a cold douche for 


A. Wall, showed the influence of the César Franck school, | 


while at the same time revealing a distinct individuality of 
Two carols by W. G. Whittaker, although making 
full use of a modern mode of expression, yet contrived to 
create quite a medieval atmosphere. The most striking 
item in the programme was, however, the Pianoforte Quintet 
Itisa piece of impressionistic 
writing with the title * Amongthe Northumbrian Hills,’ and 
The 
variations are a succession of mood-pictures with such titles 
“ Swallows,’ * Mid-winter,’ 
It is the work of one who has absorbed the spirit of 
who at 
time does not forget his Northumbrian origin. 
Ono May 5, the North Shields Philharmonic Society gave 


its own, 


of the last-named composer. 
takes the form of variations on an original theme. 
as ‘Early morning,’ * Gloom,’ 
xc. 
the modern French impressionists, but 


the same 


@ performance of ‘Elijah’ under the conductorship of 
Mr. R. Hi. St upylton. 
NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 


After a season of unprecedented activity, musical matters 


locally have practically come to a_ standstill. The 
Nottingham Gleemen gave a_ capital programme for 
their final concert on May 17, with Mr G, Ilodgett, 
Mr. A. Myers, Miss Chrissie Russell, Mr. J. Winfield, and 


Mr. H. Farnsworth as soloists. The Gleemen contributed 
De Rille’s ‘War song’ and H. Leslie’s ‘ Evening’ in 
delightful style. Mr. C. Riley conducted. 
there was held the annual general meeting of the Nottingham 
Sacred Harmonic Society, when the committee’s report was 
extremely gratifying, the concerts having been better 


attended than for many years past. Arrangements for 


| Army. 


On May 17} 


the Town Hall 
scheme in_ concrete 


Committee, which 
form for the 


the deliberations of 
doubtless will have a 
coming winter. 

There is a prospect of the Royal Naval School of Music 
hecoming a self-contained unit, and bearing the same 
relation to the senior Service as Kneller Hall does to the 
This is indicated by the promulgation of an order 
authorising higher ranks, which will consist of one 
superintendent, one musical director, two company officers, 
a quartermaster, a sergeant-major, and a superintending 
clerk. The addition of an assistant musical director is 
under consideration. With the exception of the rank of 
superintendent and one company officer, all the other ranks 
will be open to band ranks. The late Major Charles 
Franklin, R.M.L.I., has been succeeded in the musical 
directorship by a band rank, Bandmaster S. Fairfield. Up 
to t'e present the directing staff has been filled by marine 
officers. 

The light opera season at the Theatre Royal was opened 
on May 24, and a specially selected company, under the 
direction of Mr. Frederick D. Lloyd, has included in it 
programme ‘Dorothy,’ ‘La Cigale,’ ‘Les Cloches de 
Corneville,’ *‘ Merrie England,’ and ‘Tom Jones.’ The 
principals are Miss Gwiadys Newth, Miss Vera Love, 
Mr. Ian MacRobert, and Mr. Alan Johnstone. Mr. Vincent 
Thomas is the conductor. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT 


The University Musical Society closed its 1919-20 season 
with a successful chamber concert at which the Catterall 
Quartet played Mozart in G major, Frank Bridge’s * Three 
Idylls,’ and Brahms in C minor, witha perfection of ensemble 
that made these performances the best that this combination 
has given at Sheffield. 
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Impressive interest centred in the performance of Part I 
of Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ by the Amateur Musical | 
Society on account of the recent deathof Mr. J. A. Rodgers, 
the Society’s esteemed conductor. This event, so arresting | 
in its suddenness, also involved the committee in serious | 
difficulties, but fortunately Sir Henry Wood was able to | 
take up and complete the preparation of the work, and | 
to conduct what proved to be a wonderfully creditable | 
performance. Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. Frank Mullings, 
and Mr. Herbert Brown were the principals, and Mr. J. S. | 
Bridge led the orchestra. 

Sir [lenry Wood has undertaken the conductorship of the 
Society for the ensuing season, and Mr. G. E. Linfoot has | 
been appointed chorus-master. 

Sheffield to-day hardly deserves the reproach it formerly | 
merited on account of its neglect of opera. The recent visits 
of the Carl Rosa and D’Oyly Carte Companies were 
conspicuously successful, and if the possibility of a visit from | 
Sir Thomas Beecham in the near future is realised, no | 
doubt Sheffield audiences will rise to the occasion, An | 
attempt is being made to revive the study of grand cpera in 
the formation of a Sheffield and District Grand Opera 
Society, with Dr. J. F. Staton, of Chesterfield, as musical 
director. ‘Faust’ and ‘ Aida’ are to be produced during 
the coming season, The Sheffield Teachers’ Operatic | 
Society is already well ahead with its preparation of | 
‘Princess Ida’ for production at the Lyceum Theatre, | 
Sheffield, in December next. Mr. Linfoot is again | 
musical director, and Mr. A. Revill Slater stage-manager. | 
The Chesterfield Operatic Society is rehearsing German’s | 
‘A Princess of Kensington.’ } 

The Sheffield centre of the British Music Society has 
made a promising beginning. At its first meeting at the | 
University the President, Sir Henry Hadow, gave an| 
address on ‘ British Song,’ which was charmingly illustrated | 
by Miss Eva Rich with a representative selection of songs 
ranging from Purcell to F. Bridge, and the newly-formed | 
Sheffield Quartet (Messrs. J. Collins, J. Bingham, Allan | 
Smith, and Collin Smith), by their playing of two movements 
of the Elgar Quartet, and other British works, not only | 
aroused the hope but seemed to justify the expectation that | 
they will speedily achieve a more than merely local | 
reputation. 


SOUTH WALES 
The Cardiff Harmonic Society and Male-Voice Choir— | 
important constituents in the musical life of the town in| 
pre-war days—gave their first concert since the war on 
May 18, at Cory Hall. The works presented were * The 
Creation’ and ‘ The Desert’ (David), the veteran conductor, 
Mr. Roderick Williams, giving musicianly interpretations of 
both numbers. The soloists were Madame Gunter- Williams 
and Messrs. Gwilym Price and David Hughes. The 
audience, though not very large, was keenly appreciative. 
At Merthyr, on May 23, a miscellaneous concert, organized 
by Mr. Valentine Stevens, was held at the Theatre Royal 
in aid of the Merthyr General Hospital. The artists were 
Madame Gwladys Arthur, Miss Elvira Evans, Messrs. Todd 
Jones and Glanville Davies. Mr. Harry Clare had been 
instrumental in getting together an efficient orchestra, and 
the concert was a decided success both from a financial and | 
musical point of view, the hospital benefiting by over £100, 
The Barry Harmonic Society, numbering, with the | 
orchestra, nearly two hundred performers, under the 
conductorship of Mr. D. J. Thomas, gave its fourth annual | 
concert at Barry near the end of May. The works chosen 
were ‘Ode to the North-East Wind’ (Cliffe) and * Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day’ (Parry), the soloists being Miss Ida 
Cooper and Mr. Herbert Brown. 
“ At Conway Road Wesleyan Church, Cardiff, the new 
organ was opened on June 9 with afternoon and evening | 
recitals by Dr. W. G. Alcock, organist of Salisbury) 
Cathedral. The programmes included Franck’s Choral in | 
A minor; Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Prelude 
and Fugue in D major, and the Prelude on ‘ Adorn thyself, 
my soul’; Widor’s Allegro cantabile and 7occata from the 
Symphony No. 5; works by Guilmant, Mozart, Dvorak, 
Liszt, Wolstenholme, and Reubke ; and the player’s own 
“Wedding March.’ 


| usual 


| concert took place without 


A graceful tribute was paid to Mrs. Evans, the wife of 
Mr. D. Evans, Professor of Music at University College, 
Cardiff, for her indefatigable services in connection with the 
Choral Society of the College, when she was presented with 
a silver salver by the choir at their ‘Social’ on the evening 
of May 29. Principal Trow occupied the chair. 

It is gratifying to note that the Tredegar Choral Society 
is self-supporting, and that its balance-sheet shows a sum of 
£47 to the good. 

The Cardiff Musical Society and its supporters also are to 


| be congratulated upon being able to show a balance in hand 


of some £56. The executive committee has in consequence 
arranged to hold four concerts next season instead of the 
three, viz.: on November 5, Elgar’s ‘Dieam of 
Gerontius ’ and Stanford’s ‘ Sea Songs’ will be performed ; 
* News from Whydah’ (Gardiner), * Kubla Khan’ (Coleridge- 
Taylor), and *The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ (Parry) on 
January 21; ‘Messiah’ on Good Friday; and there will 
be a miscellaneous concert on April 20, 


Musical Wotcs from Hbroad 


BRUSSELS 


The New York Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Damrosch 
gave a very interesting concert at the Monnaie on Sunday, 
June 6, The programme included the Adagio for strings by 
Lekeu, Franck’s Symphony in D minor, the ‘Leonora’ 
Overture (No, 3), and Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter’? Symphony, all of 
which received interpretations that were a revelation in 
precision and accuracy, but deficient in emotional appeal. 
This was the more noticeable as on the previous Sunday the 
Conservatoire Orchestra from Paris had contributed a 
programme (including Beethoven’s fifth) in the traditional 
‘Latin’ manner. The success of the American orchestra 


| was, however, very marked, particularly in its interpretation 


of Lekeu’s little heard Adagio. 

The regular orchestra of the Monnaie refused to play 
in a Wagner programme that had been announced for 
June 14. But means were found to subvert the protesters, 
whose places were filled by other performers, and the 
disturbance. The Monnaie 
will be closed as usual during the month of July. 

J. H. Woon. 


Miscellancous 


The Annual Meeting of the Professional Classes War 
Relief Council was held on June 9. Although some 
departments of this excellent work have been cloved down, 
the Council is keeping on certain of its activities until next 
year, at its new offices at 251, Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 
The Report for 191y shows that over £6,000 was spent on 
Education, the average number of families perterm receiving 
assistance being a hundred and fifty. The training of 
young people for the professions was continued. New 
applications to the number of five hundred and sixty-six were 
dealt with in the General Assistance Department. The 
total sum disbursed in all departments was nearly £15,000. 


Concerts were given at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, on 
May 20 and at Shanklin on June 2 by Miss Eveline 
Petherick’s Island Orchestra, a capable body of fifty players. 
The programmes included Rossini’s ‘William ‘Tell’ 
Overture, Hamerik’s ‘Symphonie Spirituelle,’ and the 
march from Wormser’s ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue.’ At the Palace, 
Freshwater, on May 26, the West Wight Choral Union gave 
Elgar’s ‘ The Banner of St. George,” under the direction of 
Mr. R. H. Newlands. 


Mr. Reginald Somerville, composer of * The Miracle,” has 
completed an opera on the subject of David Garrick, which 
is to be produced by the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
in the autumn. 
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The London Sunday School Union will hold a Festival at | 
Concerts will be given | 
on the Handel Orchestra in the afternoon and evening, and | 


the Crystal Palace on October 16, 
choral competitions will be held. 


The summer course of the Dalcroze 
Dr. C. H. 


in London at the end of the summer. 


Hnswers 5 to Correspondents 


* PACHMANNITE,’—We 
hears very little about Pachmann.,’ 


cannot agree with you that 


pianist, you may be right, 
Can any of our readers tell us of one ? 


PLEX. 


claims to special consideration might reasonably be urged. 
in the present issue for a} | 


See Mr. Edwin Evans's article 
discussion of this point. 


School 

Eurhythmics will be held at Oxford, beginning on August 16, 

Kitson is leaving Dublin, and hopes to settle} / 
- 


* one 
If you mean the remark, | 
however, in the sense that there is nopublished b»ok on the | 
for we know of no such work. 


-The composer you name is one of several whose | 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


| Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimITep. 
of | 
LCOCK, W. G.—*‘ And 
Anthem. String Parts (5), 
OELY, A. P. F.—Toccata for Organ. Edited by 
John E. West. (No. 70, Original Compositions for 
| the Organ (New Series).) 1s. 6d. 
| I ULLOCK, ERNEST.—Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
in B flat, for T.8. (No, 100, Novello’s Services, 
Anthems, &c., for Men’s Voices.) 3d. 
— Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D. 
Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 4d. 
ae te - HAVERSON, A. C.—Vesper Hymn, 
** Lord, as from this Thy House of prayer”) 2d, 
ICKINSON, M. A.—** Let us now go to Bethlehem.” 
Ancient Christmas Carol with Pastoral Interlude and 


I heard a great voice.” 
Is, each, 
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J. Percy Baker , "478 Sol-fa Notation. _ oh . A. B. 
= No. 1208, ‘* Mimosa San. Japanese Action- 
Church and Organ Music 479 | S a Meee O00e 
New Church Music 479 | cone tied : 4a. 
Letters to the Editor 481} C* EARLE, G. F.—Chant (with Magnificat) and Vesper 
Sixty Years Ago 483 | S Hymn (** Nee su, we thank Thee”). 2d. 
Royal Academy of Music 484) (* OWERBUTTS, J. A.—‘‘Here a pretty baby lies.” 
Musical Settings of Horace’s Lyric Poems 484 | S Four-Part Song. (No. 929, Zhe Musical Times.) 4d. 
An Old English Opera. By Muriel Silburn ... 485 << es ‘ Dectna Cepli od z 
\ aimee “Pe Company — An Interesting Ss“ ABY, R.—** Regina Ceeli. Latin words. 3d. 
Birmingham | xperiment oat see 486) ™ 
Gramophone ‘ Why nots?’ By Ulric Daubeny 486 ke INIC SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS : | 
The Neue Bachgesellschaft Festival at Leipsic. By BLAIR, HuGcu.—**‘ Harvest-Tide.” Cantata for 
Henry Davey ... ae an 487 Harvest. 9d. 
Music in the Provinces ... 488 ELGAR, Epwarp.—** With proud Thanksgiving. 
Musical Notes from Abroad 403 Chorus, arranged from ‘‘ For the Fallen.” 4d. 
Btecellancous 493 | ALKER, G. F.—‘The Silence Beautiful.” 
Answers to Corresponde nts 494) W (November 11.) Song. 2s. 
Musk ; _\ YATLING, H. F.—Evening Hymn (‘‘ Father, Son, 
‘Here a pretty bahy lies. Four-part Song. By and Holy Spirit”). 14. 
> a Soe ee | OY HITEHEAD, C.—Largo for Violoncello and 
TWO EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with Planeferte, 12, Od. ; 
this number :— |W LIAMS, J. G.—** Love Outwitted.” Phantasy 
1. ** Ve shall go out with joy.” Full Anthem for Harvest.’ Duet for Voice and Pianoforte. 2s. 
— ‘Hunting Song.” Four-part Song. (No. 1374, 


Ry Oliver King. 
?. Competition Festival Record. 


Gloria. 3d. 


-- LGAR, 
4 
2 (Op. 


(No. 50, Organ Arrangements, 


EDWARD.—Piacevole from String (Quartet 
83). Arranged for Organ by John E. West. 
Edited by John FE. West.) 2s 


Page 





441} 
| |< LETCHER, P. E.—*‘ Hark! hark, my soul!” Hymn 
443 Anthem. (No. 1077, Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 3d. 
<= 
+45 , OWERS, F. O.—March in E flat. For Organ. 2s. 34. 
4 


Save me, © God.” Anthem. 6d, 


| GRIPES, w.—* 
I 





450 | 
453| T )ENNINGTON-BICKFORD, * The Holy City.” 
453 Ilymn and Tune. Id., or 2s, oe FY per 50. 
45¢ )y OBERTS, F.—** Autumn Leaves.”” Song. 2s. 
5 J 
ad ** Disillusioned.” Song. 2s. 
45° | ** Roses.” Song. 2s. 


) OBERTS, W. 


al | H.—** Anrhydedd Seion.” Hymn and 
400 | X Tune. Staff Notation 


and Tonic Sol-fa together. 


461 | Welsh words. 2d. 
462 | —— ‘* Benedicamus.” Hymn Tune. Staff Notation and 
463 | Tonic Sol-fa together. Welsh words. 2d. 


| Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d. 





XUM 


Vfm|= 1) 


Aad 
the 


no 


and 





XUM 


not later than 
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nave 7 
} 
| 


DURING THE LAST MONTH-—“( Continued). } Just PUBLISHED, 
PUBLISHED FOR ~ y ~ rt 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. | CYRIL SCOTT. 
D*. LAMARTER, Pt Seong on a Theme in| YO UNG HEARTS 


sregorian Style. | 
*OWERBY, L.—‘ Rejoice, ye pure in heart.”’ Choral (PIECES FOR CHILDREN). 
S Prelude for Organ. 








| 





Series I., 2s. 6d. net. 


Just PuBLISHED. 


I. SEE-SAW. 


POT -PO U R RI | 2. LAMENT FOR A BROKEN DOLL. 


3. Musica. Box. 





4 CYCLE OF FRAGMENTS ities 
oon 4. EVENING PRAYER. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO | S. QUICK MARCH. 
ON VERSES BY | oan 6d 
-_T > 2s Ic 
ISOBEL SCOTT BREMNER | ne Ch, Sh. SS Om 
ainda ine 1. MARCH OF A TIN SOLDIER. 
JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS. 2. SUNDAY MORN. 
Price THree SHILLINGS Nev. 3. CONCERTINA. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 4. LONELINESS. 
—_ - 7 . > . wT ” > ) ad 
THE SCHOOL HOUSE, BERKHAMSTED.— 5- THe Boy with THE PIPEs. 
ASSISTANT MUSIC-MASTER or MISTRESS WANTED. | 


" These pieces are quite short and quite easy—easier even 
than the same composer’s well-known **SUMMERLAND ” 
Suite. Their aim is to familiarize young players with the 
modern idiom, so that they will be able to pass on to more 
complex works in due course. 


To start September Term. Violin essential. Apply, Headmaster, | 
Berkhamsted. 


l ICHFIELD CATHEDRAL CHOIR. Vacancy 
— fora Deputy TENOR (or possibly two), to commence duty at 
Michaelmas. On a vacancy occurring in a stall of a Tenor Vicar- 
Choral, consideration will be given to any Deputy who is at the time 
serving in the Choir. Apply, Rev.*M. Hardey, Sub-chanter, The 


. - elc = 7 4 ) a 
ep, AOL ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
TEW COLLEGE CHAPEL (Congregational), or : q 
LN Swiss Cottage, N.W.6. TENOR LEADER WANTED in the 8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W.1. 





Choir Good musical service. Weekly practice £20. Apply, 
W. H.,"’ 6a, Upper Park Road, N.W. 3. 


CHARLES KNOWLES (BARITONE). 


Now booking for Choral, Orchestral, and Ballad Concert Season, 





1920-21. 
For terms, address, Messrs. Ibbs & Tillett, 19, Hanover Square, W.1., | 
or usual agents. 
Charles Knowles, Goff's Oak, Cheshunt 
Telephone : Waltham Cross, 24 


TS YR and BASS WANTED fora City Church. 
Salaries, £15. By letter to Thos. Pimm, 2, Sugar Loaf Court. | . 5 7 
Upper Thames Street, E.C. 4. | By the author of **¢ Irchestration,” ‘* A History of Music” 

JIRGIL KLAVIER PIANO, practically new, 
for SALE. 7}-Octaves. £12. “G. F. G.,"" 117, Belsize Road, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 6. 


SINE Two-Manual CHURCH (Pipe) ORGAN, 

by Cavaillé-Coll (Paris), for SALE. Only 7 years old. Had 

very little use. Price, £550. Present cost, £1,200. Suitable for 

Church or Cinema. Apply, “G. F. G.,"" 117, Belsize Road, 
Hampstead, London, N.W.6 


THE MITISIC! VMES | 
THE MUSICAL TIMES | CECIL FORSYTH. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS :— | 


Just PUBLISHED. 





(with Charles Villiers Stanford), &c. 


Choral Orchestration 


BY 














sd | 
Two Lines we ose ion = és 030 | WITH MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Three Lines... ase - om an © 3 4 | 
For every additional Line ... ai wn © o1f0 | 
One inch (displayed) ... - one om 010 0 | 
Half a Column ... i aa fe iia 200 } 
A Column ose ast one ons wee 400 4 . 
A Page ‘: 710 0 Cloth, Price, 7s. Od. net. 


Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 
A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 
: ~ | A practical text-book on the grounding in scoring 
SPECIAL NOTICE. | compositions, especially anthems ; a complete composition 
; | analysed bar by bar; musical difficulties considered ; 
To ensure insertion in their proper positions, | orchestral possibilities of each passage balanced against the 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach other ; orchestral execution explained. 


the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, I-17, 
London: NoveELto anp Company, Limited. 


TUESDAY, JULY 20 (First Post). New York: Tue H. W. Gray Company. 
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RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


TANDARDISED ORGANS (Pipe). — TWO- 
MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's, 
specially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to 500 guineas; 
in nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 
toned and adapted according to size, &c.,of Church. Specifications 
and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works, 
Manchester, S.W. 


FOR SALE,.—Chamber ORGAN, 2-manual, pedal, 
12 stops (Flight & Robson, enlarged J. W. Walker & Sons). 
Suitable for Church seating 200 to 300. Price, £350, or with hydraulic 
engine and blowing gear complete, £400. Now on loan in London 
Church. Apply, Mrs. Marriott, South Malling Vicarage, Lewes. 


T WO-MANUAL CHURCH ORGAN for SALE, 
May be seen by appointment Price £600. A. P. Cole, 
20, Swinderby Road, Wembley, Middlesex. 














RGAN (unfinished).—Two manuals, pedals, six 
stops, three couplers. Requires metal pipes and casework. Suit 
amateur. ‘ Organist,"’ 2, Albert Road, S.E. 4. 


OR SALE.—ORGAN, two-manuals and pedals, 

17 speaking stops, 3 composition pedals, fine tone; suitable for 

Church, Chapel, or Cinema. Specification, &c., from Director of 
Music, the College, Malvern. ; : as 

WO-MANUAL CHAMBER ORGAN.—Remark- 


ably fine instrument, by A. Noterman, Sen., built regardless 


of cost, and now in perfect condition as new. CC to A (58 notes), 
Pedals CCC to F (38 notes), 15 speaking stops on Great and 
Swell. Sub-bass and Lieblich Bourdon (both 16 feet) on pedals. 
Usual couplers, &c. Tubular pneumatic throughout. Hydravlic 
engine by Watkins & Co. Detached console in dark oak. The 
instrument is also fitted with an automatic playing device, the 


performer making his own combinations, and the whole organ can be 
used in this way or played in the usual manner. Will be sold ata 
great sacrifice. Full particulars from F. Heath, Esq., Brinksway, 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


VVANTED, in Ireland, a second-hand 
ORGAN for Church. Price must be very moderate 

West or South of Ergland only. Full particulars, Rathdonnell, 

Shermanbury, Henfield, Sussex. 











Allin perfect con- 
Street, 


Oak bench 
Etherington, 


PEDAL ORGAN, with independent strings, good | 


for practising organ at home 
Apply, 


dition £25, or near offer. George 


Richmond, Surrey 


F‘ IR SALE.—Alexandre two-manual ORGAN, 

new, very comprehensive, Mustel quality. Also three-manual 
and pedal American ORGAN, 20 complete sets of reeds, 26 stops, com- 
plete with electric motor. Demonstration at Woodlands, Wake Green 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


OR SALE. Mustel ORGAN, new, 
voiced concert model. Exceptional opportunity to secure 
rare instruments, Demonstration, Wocdlands, 





specially 
yne of 
these 


Cf 
R . . ). Beard. Complete, with stool, £6 ros. 


“ Nutley," Hampden Park, Eastbourne. 


peters: DIGITORIUM, 24 octaves. 
mahogany, in well-made lined case for 

ro guineas. 175, Clarence Gate Gardens, London, N.W.1. 
STERLING SILVER CONCERT FLUTE, 

» Ratcliff Model, by Rudall Carte & Co., all holes covered, shake 


keys, perfect condition. Recently re-padded. Approval on deposit 
Price £22. Write, * B.T.," c/o 54, New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 


TO AMATEURS AND COLLECTORS. 
F' IR SALE.—VIOLIN, by Gagliano, 1730. Very 
valuable instrument. Offers to M. Henri Wiltberger, Notaire, 
Lauterbourg, Alsace 


Saunders, 


Superbly 


made, travelling. 








JIRGIL CLAVIER, in perfect order. £8, or offers. 
Apply, Mr. Tate, ** Lynmouth," Collington Avenue, Bexhill. 














OR SALE, 
Erard, in good condition. 
Park, Weybridge 
V/IOLONCELLO for SALE, by Francois Barzoni, 
1891, with bow and wooden case. £40. Apply, Blake. 8, Priory 
Avenue, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


PART-SONGS (equal voices) FOR SALE. Good 


condition. Enclose stamp for catalogue. Apply, Mr. Wilfrid 
Shaw, 4, Hawarden Avenue, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


I ASSES and BARITONES should buy “SonGs 
or THE Nicut"™ (Oakley). Two sets 
Price 2s. each set. Weekes and Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.1 


Apply, Fry, Rosslyn House, Oatlands 





Wake Green | 


A double-action HARP, by Sebastian | 


Numbers 1-4 and 5-7. | 
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| DANCI NG — GENTLEMAN, with 
| 4 A highest qualifications and many 

years’ successful teaching experience, in all branches, is now con- 

cluding arrangements for conducting, Day or Evening, LONDON 
|} and SUBURBAN CLASSES, commen:zing Avtumn, and wishes to 
| hear from Principals of MUSICAL COLLEGES, &c., including, or 
contemplating the inclusion of this subject in their Syllabuses. 
“ Alpha," c/o Notello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 
| Lyrics Set To Music, Mecopres HarMonizep, Music Transposep 
anp Cortep, Banp Parts Written, MSS. PREPARED FOR PuBLica- 
TION BY A Master Hanp, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 
WRITTEN TO SONGS. 
For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. 


PIANO PEDALS ,witn Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
* Orrisdale,"’ 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
Dear Strs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but I 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than 


the one which you make. 
ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L 














Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LTD., 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
London Address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 


NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 


EDWARD ELGAR. 





PIPE | 


From | 


QUINTET 
In A MINOR 
FOR PIANOFORTE AND STRINGS 
(Op. 84). 


Price SixTEEN SHILLINGS. 


QUARTET 


FOR STRINGS 
(Op. 83) 


Price Five SHILLINGS. 


Score 
E1GHT SHILLINGS 


Parts one om eas o 


SONATA 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTI 
(Op. 82). 


Price Six SHILLINGS. 


London. Novetto axp Company, Limited 


CONCERTO 


In E MINOR 





FOR 
VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 

| (Op. 85). 

ARRANGEMENT FOR 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
| 
| 


Price Six SHILLINGS. 


Full Score and Orchestral Parts on hire only. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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Such settings as these cannot do otherwise that tend to popularise , 


the C hurch Service." —/usical Standard, June 6th, 1891. 
‘ Good, effective, easy, and dignified.""—/usical Times, Aprilt, 1891 
“ Admirably adapted to meet the requirments of the majority of 
choirs and congregations."' “* Deserve extensive recognition and use.’ 
— Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


7 Tonic 
HARVEST ANTHEMS. St!" onic 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest... one - - 3d. 2d. 
While the earth remaineth inn inn oe mn 3d 2d. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord 3d 2d 
SERVICES. 
Service In G seb 16 Is 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum ... ‘ ee — - 3d 2d 
Benedicite, omnia ‘Opera a si si 2d 2d. 
Benedictus one aoe one ie ‘el 2d 2d 
Jubilate... ai ae 3d 2d. 
Office for the Holy Commenion ian oe 8d 6d 
Pater Noster from the above ... = wa 2d 2d. 
Amen ditto me _ ons 1d id. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis... ~— ain 3d 2d. 
Service in CHant Form (No. 1) ons ” * Is 5d. 
Or, separately -— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie... eco on 3d. 2d 
Office for the Holy Communion one sie 6d 4d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d 2d 


Te Deum in B flat . ani 3d 2d. 


Magnificat and Nune dimittis in Cc (partly U aiece).. 3d 14d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D oe s ° 2d 
ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) . ins “a 2s. - 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use)... 16 Is 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


MUSIC FOR HARVEST 


AND OTHER SEASONS. 





BY 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantar. 





ANTHEMS. 
BLESSED BE THOU—(Harvest) - ; 4d 
Tonic Soi-Fa aa ws 2d. 
THINE z.O LORD- (SHort ANTHEM) , - 2d 
O CLAP YOUR HANDS ... ‘ - 4d. 
es se Tonic So yL-FA... ‘ me 2d. 
I WAS GLAD~—(F estivat) . os ‘ion “ hive 4d. 
Tonic SoL-Fa . iw , . “ 2d. 
HARV ST OR FESTIVAL HYMN: td 


NG TO THE LORD "—Witn Worps 


SERVICES. 


TE DEUM tn E-—Four Voices ... - “ es 4d 
BENEDICTUS AND JUBILATE, 1x E a oe 4d. 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, ts E - +d. 
CANTATA AND DEUS, in E ... ‘ - 4d. 


London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited 


PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 
FOR THE VOICE. 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
GEORGE HENSCHEL. 


IN TWO PARTS. 





, 


Part !. High Voice ... 
e Medium Voice 
a" Low Voice 

Part 2. High Voice ... 
oe Medium Voice 
oe Low Voice 


WN Re 
PAD Aaa™ 


Lonpon : NovELLo anp Comeany, Limittev 





Just PUBLISHED. 


ENGLAND 
AN ODE 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Set To Music For 


SOPRANO AND BARITONE SOLI, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 


BY 
ERNEST CAMPBELL MACMILLAN. 


Prick Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


London : NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 





Just PuBLISHED. 


TWO PASTORALS 


COME YOU, MARY. 
WHO WOULD SHEPHERD PIPES FORSAKE? 

THe Worps By 

NORMAN GALE. 
Tue Music By 

ERNEST BRISTOW FARRAR 
(Op. 21, Nos. 2 and 3) 

TWO KEYS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACK 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 





Just PuBLIsHED. 


FOUR 
SHAKESPEARE 


t. Hark! Hark! THE Lark. 


SONGS 


2. Who ts Sytvia. 
3. Take, O TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY 
4. ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE 


COMPOSED BY 


REGINALD STEGGALL. 
Op. 28. 


Price, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


London: Novetto anp Company, LimItED 


THE OFFICE FOR THE 


HOLY COMMUNION 


(KYRIE, RESPONSES TO COMMANDMENTS, CREDO, 
SANCTUS, BENEDICTUS, AGNUS DEI, GLORIA) 


Set to Music in THE Key or E Minor 


BASIL HARWOOD 


(Op. 28.) 


Price Two SHILLINGs. 





Londor . Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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NOVELLO'S HARVEST ANTHEMS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
LET US NOW FEAR THE LORD OUR GOD. 
. By A. M. GOODHART. 
Price Threepence. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
FATHER OF MERCIES, GOD OF LOVE. |O THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE LORD 


By JOHN E. WEST. 


Arranged for Boys 
Price Threepence ; 


or Female Voices. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


THE LORD GOD PLANTED A GARDEN 


bY 
HERBERT W. 
Price T hree- Halfpenc e; 


WAREING. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
FEAR NOT, O LAND 
COMPOSED BY 
EDWARD ELGAR. 


Price Threepence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


LORD OF THE HARVEST 
COMPOSED BY 
R. REDHEAD, 
Eviren sy ALFRED REDHEAD. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


IF YE WALK IN MY STATUTES 
I. A. CHAMBERS. 

Price Three-Halfpence: Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
THUS SAITH THE LORD GOD 
GEORGE C. MARTIN. 

Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 

I WILL CAUSE THE SHOWER 
COMPOSED BY 
E. a N: AY a OR. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
AND G OD ease 


CU THB i KT 
Price Three-Halfpence ; T: 


"HARRIS. 


‘ic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
ALL THY wORae P RAISE THEE 
THOM. AS "ADAMS. 


Priv Threepence. 


YE SHALL GO OUT WITH JOY 


OLIVER KING. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
I WILL GREATLY REJOICE 
COMPOSED BY 


E. C. BAIRSTOW. 


Price Threepence. 


ETERNAL GOD IS 
OMPOSED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Threepence. 


O BE JOYFUL IN THE 
(From the tooth Psalm.) 
SED BY 
EBE NEZER PROUT 


Price Threepence; Tonic Sol-fa, Three- Halfpence. 
SING A SONG OF PRAISE 
OMPOSED BY 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. 


Price T hree-Halfpence ; Tonic Sc Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
THOU, O GOD, ART PRAISED IN SION 
COMPOSED BY 


CUTHBERT HARRIS. 
Price Three-Halfpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


THE 





LORD 


LONDON : 





TIMES—Jvuty 1 


'O THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE LORD 


THY REFUGE 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


1920 


COMPOSED BY 
HUGH BLAIR. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
GOD THE ALL-FATHERLY 
BY 

ALFRED HOLLINS 


Price Threepence ; 3 Tonic Sol-fa, Tw opence. 


IT IS A GOOD THING TO GIVE THANKS 
TI IOMAS A DA MS. 
Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
GIVE EAR, O YE HEAVENS 
W. G. ALCOCK. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


THE VINEYARD OF THE LORD 
COMPOSED BY 
HERBERT W. WAREING. 

Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
O BE JOYFUL IN GOD 
(From “SEEDTIME AND HARVEST") 
COMPOSED BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


I WILL MAGNIFY THEE 


COMPOSED BY 
ARTHUR W. MARCHANT. 

Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
BRUCE STEANE. 

Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
PRAISE WAITETH FOR THEE, O GOD 
COMPOSED BY 


MYLES B. FOSTER. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 








COMPOSED BY 
W. WOLSTENHOLME, 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


THE JOY OF THE LORD IS YOUR 
STRENGTH 
H UGH BLAI R. 
Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
BLESS THE LORD THY GOD 
COMPOSED BY 


J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol- Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


O BE JOYFUL IN IN THE LORD 
COMPOSED BY 
ALFRED R. GAUL. 
Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


PRAISE TO GOD, IMMORTAL PRAISE 
JOr in. 'E. WEST. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


O HOW GREAT IS THY GOODNESS 
(From “THE RAINBOW OF PEACE”) 
COMPOSED BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. 

Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
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CANTATAS. 


SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI 
AND CHORUS 
WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence; Paper boards, Two Shillings and 
Sixpence. Tonic Sol-fa, gd. ; Words only, ros. per roo; String Parts, 
price gs. ; Wind Parts, 14s. 6d. 


A GOLDEN HARVEST 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
HENRY KNIGHT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


THE RAINBOW OF PEACE 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN 





THOMAS ADAMS. 





Price One Shilling. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


HARVEST-TIDE 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR 
SMALL ORCHESTRA 
BY 


HUGH BLAIR. 





Words only, 5s. per 100. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


HARVEST CANTATA 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
GEORGE GARRETT. 

Price One Shilling. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. | Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to 
the Hymns. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 





HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 
ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 


THE MUSIC BY 


JULIUS HARRISON. 





; Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 5s. per 100. 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 


FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 





BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Two Shillings. 
Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns, 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Orchestral Parts can be hired, 





A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Scpre and Wind Parts, MS, 





THE GLEANER’S HARVEST 


FOR FEMALE VOICES 


BY 
C. H. LLOYD. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 
C. M. VON WEBER. 


Price One Shilling. 


Full! Score, 21s. ; String Parts, 8s. ; Wind Parts, 7s. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo, 


A HARVEST SONG i 


FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 











BY f 
C. LEE WILLIAMS. f 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. j 

Words only, 5s. per too. , 

String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS, ‘ ' 
( 

| 





HYMNS, Etc. 


TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST 
Selected from THe Hymnary. 
Price One Penny. 


LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE 
Harvest Hymn sy J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per roo, 


SOWING AND REAPING 
Harvest Caro. sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT., 
Price Three-Halfpence. Words only, 1s. per 100, 


THE JOY OF HARVEST 
Hymn ror Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER, 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny, 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100, 


A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE 
By J. H. MAUNDER. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100, 





THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING , 
Hymn For Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny 





MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
HEARTS 

Harvest Caro sy F, A. J. HERVEY. 

Price Three-Halfpence. 


MAKE 





O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH 
AND SEA 


By J. BARNBY. 
On Card, Price One Penny. 





COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By WALTER B. GILBERT anp J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny each. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


EDITED BY SIR 


THE CRYES 


FREDERICK 


BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


OF LONDON 


HUMOROUS FANCY 


THREE 


(1) RICHARD DEERING, 


SETTINGS FOR S.A.T.B. BY 


(2) ORLANDO GIBBONS, 


AND 


(3) THOMAS WEELKES. 


Nos. 1 AND 


2, Price 6d. 


EACH; No. 3, PRIcE 4d. 


String Parts may be had on hire. 


The Daily Telegraph says: 


**.. . . « What Sir Frederick Bridge doesn’t know about the great madrigal period in English music is surely not 


worth knowing. . . . 


the most attractive of the three is Richard Deering’s: ‘ Have ye any wood to cleave?’ 


Once more he puts us all in his debt by the publication of ‘ The Cryes of London.’ . . . 


Perhaps 
Sung by a bass voice to a 


beautiful tune, it is one of the many delightful details that make up this patch-work composition. The variety of songs and 


cryes is bewildering.” 


Lonpon: NOVELLO 


AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


A 
WESTMINSTER PILGRIM 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


Three-hundred-and-sixty pages, Large Demy 8vo, with a 


Frontispiece in Colour by Sir Lestiz WARD, numerous 


Illustrations, and a special Portrait of the Author by Sir Wirttam RicHMonpD, K.C.B., R.A. 


CLOTH, GILT, 


OPINIONS OF THE 


DAILY GRAPHIC. 

Under the happy title of ** A Westminster Pilgrim "' Sir Frederick 
Bridge has narrated in a vivacious manner many of the most out- 
standing events of his distinguished career. The volume has qualities 
which make it an important contribution to the history of music in 
England. . 

EVENING STANDARD. 

The book must be read to be appreciated. Stories wrenched from 
their context do less than justice to the personality which pervades the 
volume 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

Sir Frederick Bridge's retirement from the organ-loft at Westminster 
Abbey has enabled him to complete a delightful volume of 
reminiscences. Is a most readable book—a big one, too. Every page 
bristles with good things, and it would take much space to do justice 
to them even in a general survey. 

EVENING NEWS. 

Sir Frederick Bridge's own story of his long life in the service of the 
Church and its music is told at length; and a very beautiful spirit of 
devotion to his life's task runs through the pages. 


SIXTEEN SHILLINGS NET. 


PRESS. 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 


This is indeed a notable book, and one which stands—and probably 
will stand—somewhat by itself in the whole range of English auto- 
biographical literature; . . . it is full of humour from cover to cover 


| MUSICAL STANDARD. 


Concerning the book itself, it ought in justice to be added that it is a 
| very full record of an active musical life. It is admirably arranged, 
' excellently printed, and copiously illustrated. The “ get-up"’ generally 

is all that could be desired, and one handles it with infinite pleasure. 


MUSIC TRADES REVIEW 


From first to last the book is of intense interest. It is of great 
historical value . . and makes exceedingly pleasant reading . 
Music-lovers must not consider their libraries complete until this new 
volume has been added. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
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FREEDOM 


A CANTATA FOR BARITONE AND MEZZO-SOPRANO SOLOS, MIXED VOICE 
N } CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA. 
T | 


POEM BY GERALD CUMBERLAND. 
Music sy CYRIL JENKINS. 


The Work was composed for the Welsh Musical Festival and is dedicated 
to Mr. Ernest NeEwMaAn. ‘The author (who has incorporated into his work a _ few 
lines and phrases from the Apocrypha) has personified the spirits of Love and Evil, 
imagining the latter as conjuring up war for his entertainment, and the former as watching 
over mortals, comforting and strengthening them for the final triumph of love and freedom. 
A mystic choir of Angels and a chorus of Mortals complete the poetic scheme. 


RE ee a, 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘*The music has evidently been designed with regard to the abilities of local choral Societies,”—Referee. 


**At its best the writing is among the finest that we have ever had from British choral composers during } 
5 recent years.” —Sunday Times. 
ly not & CURWEN EDITION, 3620. Price, 5s. Sol-fa, 3s. 
rhaps { 
toa a ae ee ' 


— Loxnon: J. CURWEN & SONS, Limirep, 
24, BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


yz) HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


NOW READY. ) 


Music Folio. Cloth Boards, gilt lettered, price 15s. net ; by post 16s. 


erous 


THE TRANSPOSED TUNE BOOK. | 
EVERY TUNE in the OLD EDITION and in the FIRST AND 
vebty SECOND SUPPLEMENTS is GIVEN IN A LOWER KEY. And all 


rc aT 


cas the Tunes for each Hymn are placed together. 

*,* This Book has been specially designed by the Proprietors for the convenience of Organists 
ak and other Accompanists in Unison singing; but even where singing in Harmony is preferred, it will 
rally often be found most useful—especially in smaller churches. 
ire. 
quent Latest PRICE LISTS of all the favourite sizes of Hymns Ancient and Modern, with or without 

the Second Supplement, Forms of Application for Grants, and any special information required, 
) new 


will be sent post free on application to— 


WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., 31, Haymarket, London, S.W. 1. | 
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The Craftsman says 


OUR *CATHEDRAL* AND 


THE andemnnems heheeneseell tute I 





‘SUMMIT’ VIOLIN E’s 


ARE CHEAPER AND BETTER THAN GUT STRINGS.” 


For proof of this statement you have only to read the letters given below. 


‘These 


well-known Italian Professors are qualified to judge, and their verdict is that our Violin 


E Strings, both ~ Cathedral” and 


to the test yourself ? 
The tone 


musician. of the 


* Summit, 


” are better than gut. //Zv not put them 


Write for a free sample, which we shal! be glad to send to any 
Cathedral ” 


“Summit” E’s is superb—a genuine 


and 


revelation to all instrumentalists who try them for the first time. 


Pror. UMBERTO SuPINOo, Zeacher of Violin in the Royal 

Conservatorio of Music, Parma, writes :— 

“*7 have tested the *Summit’ Violin Steel E and 
find it is the equal in every way to gut strings. H 
is far more durable, easy when playing, very lasting 
in tuning, and pure in the fifth. The * Summit’ Violin 
‘a may he recommended as the tdeal tring for school 


and orchestra’: 


BRITISH 


Pror. R. Principe, Zeacher of Violin 


** Rossint” Lyceum, Pesaro, writes --—— 


**Z am glad to be able to testify that thi 
Violin Steel * Es” 
have given 
guality of tone, 
These to-day 


of middling 


Me 


are not only very expensive, but 





guality.” 


MUSIC STRINGS, LTD. 


MONSELL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, LONDON, 


Telegrams : “CELLO, FINSPARK, LONDON.” 


NOVELLOS 


Telephone: 


MUSIC FOR MILITARY BAND 


Arranged by DAN GODFREY, GEORGE MILLER, Mus. Bac., and Others 


Pas Seul 


Auf Wiedersehen 


BenvDaLt, WILFRED. 

Brewer, A. HeRBerr. 

CoveripGe-Tayior, $.—Four Characteristic W. altzes 

“ Onaway, awake Beloved "(Euphonium Solo). 

Cowen, F. H.—Four nglish Dances (in the Olden Style) 

— Coronation March .. 

— Minuet d'Amour (from “ ‘Suite ‘of Old | English Dances,’ 
Second Set ° 

Creser, WILLIAM. 

ExGar, Epwarp.—Chanson de Matin 

— Chanson de Nuit 

—— Imperial March 

—- Mazurka aa 

— Sérénade Maure sque . , 

— Contrasts (The Gavotte, A.D. 1700 and 1900) . . 

—— Meditation (“‘ Light of Life”) .. oy: 

— Follow the Colours (‘* Marching Song’ ) 

— Pleading : os 

— Wand of Youth (Second Suite) . 


We dding “March 





E.vey, G. J. Festal March 

FaninG, EAron. ‘The Queen's Song ; 

— Song of the Vikings 

Fietcuer, Percy E.—The Toy Soldiers M: arch 

—— Valse Lyrique (“‘ The Smile of Spring") 

Forp, Exnest.—Grand Valse (** Faust” Ballet) 
Scéne Bacchanale (‘‘ Faust"’ Ballet) 

German, Epwarp. 


Bourrée and Gigue ‘(Much Ado about 
Nothing") . aa 
— ” oronation M: arch (“ Henry VIII. ; = 
Gipsy Suite (Four Characteristic Dances) 
— Harvest Dance (from ‘* The Seasons”) 
—— Masque (Three Dances from ‘‘As you like it” 
—— Overture to “ Richard III.’ 
—— Three Dances (‘‘ Henry VIII.’ > 
Welsh Rhapsody . 
Gutnxa.— Polonaise (*‘ Life of the Czar ) 
Gounov.—Judex (“* Mors et Vita”) .. 
—— Ditto. (For Brass Band) -_ 
—— “ Mors et Vita eee 
— Marche Solennelle w 
Six Sacred Pieces 
“The Redemption " 


" Music) 





(Sele ction) 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPAN 


wn 
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d. 
oHayvves , Batrison.—Westwood Gavotte 
o|H ERVEY, Ar HUR.— “On the March” . es 
°| Hices, H. M.—‘ Our Queen " (Quick March) a ws 
© | Hormann, H.—“ Kirmess” (Rustic Pictures). Book I. 
° ** Kirmess " (Rastic Pictures). Book I “a ow 
6 | Lemare, Epwin H.—Andantino in D flat 
Lioyp, H. C.—An Eton Memorial March .. os 
©} Mackenzig, A. C.—*‘ Benedictus ” (“‘ Six Pieces for Violin”) -_ 
© | —— Ballet Music (‘‘ Colomba ”) ‘ on oe a 
6 | —— Courante (‘‘ Ravenswood ”) 
6 | —— Funeral March (‘‘ The Story of Sayid’ ) 
o|— L a Savannah os pw ‘ i 
o — 


“The Empire F lag” 
o | MacpHERson, STEWART.—Orchestral Ballad 

©} Mitcer, GeorGre.—Solemn March 

©] Mouigue. —March (‘Abraham ") 

6 | Mortey, Cu.—Emperor Gavotte (‘* Cornflower’ » a 
6 | OuseLey.—March (St. Polycarp”).. mA Po - 
©} Popucar Part-Soncs .. a - wa 

© | Rameavu.—Gavotte 

6 | Rogcxet, J. L. —Graceful Dance 

©} Six Hymx Tunes Pa for Commemorations of Queen 
6 Victoria's Long Reign) . as oa os 
©} Smart, Henxry.—Festive March in D 

6 | Spinper, Frrvz.— Husarenritt” 

©! Sponr. —“ Calvary’ * (Selection) 


Suttivan, A.—“‘ In Memoriam” Overture .. 


Wareinc, H. W.—Summergold Gavotte 

Wenprt, Tu.—Air de Ballet with Intermezzo se os 

West, Joun E.—Maypole Dance .. - ee - ee 

bed al —— Commemoration March .. ws - oe ee se 
6 | ZIMMERMANN, AGNES.— March . ° 

6 | Six CLassicaL Preces for SMALL Military Band an én 

o| THe Mivrrary Cuurcn Parave Service Boox 





© | —— Onward, Christian Soldiers én in 

© | —— Ditto. For Brass Band .. - - es “ oe 
©| Turee Sacrep Pieces, viz. , 

° “ Blessed be the God and ‘Pathe: 'S.S. Westey 
° **O Gladsome Light” (‘Golden L -end’ he A. S. SuLLIVAN 
° March (‘‘ Occasional Oratorio’) . HANDEL 
© | Tscuaikowsky.— Marche Militaire és ° 
o 

°o 

°o 
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of the British Muste Strings, London, 


great pleasure on account of thetr excellent 
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Just PuBLisHED. 
VALSE LYRIQUE 


(“THE SMILE OF SPRING”) 


R ARRANGED FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
i FROM THE SONG. 





COMPOSED BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price One SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 





FOUR 


SET 1. 


COMPOSED BY 


FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


i 
| London: Novgetto anp Company, Limited. 8. 
; | Full Score ... aon son oan ae: i 
the & REFLECTIONS String Parts... ists ase 
drei’ | =i Wind Parts ... we pit ome ne « 2 
— > * 
ndon, i P I A N O FO RT E S O L O Ditto (small orchestra) ae roe cot oe 
ellent } (AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) a 
Ing } | Military Band sis we — me a, oe 
BY | 
om | PERCY E. FLETCHER. | Pianoforte Solo . 
| Violin and Pianoforte ine wn a oe) 


; Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


, VALSE IMPROMPTU 


Quintet (Pianoforte and Strings) 


te 


Extra Strings, 6d. each. 


London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 


ENGLISH DANCES 


6 





FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS. 


" 


London: NovELLo anp Company, LimiTep. 


THEME AND SIX DIVERSIONS 
FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 

EDWARD GERMAN. 

21s. ; String Parts, 9s. ; Wind Parts, 23s. 





“ 


= 


Full Score, 


UUENwWNKUUNIwWuUUUouw 


= 


Just PuBLIsHED. 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo 
Pianoforte Duet 


” ” 


FAMAAMMOOMOCOCO MADOC & 


NEeNN DNW 


“A brilliant and genial new work—always very melodious, richly 
scored, and invariably di hed by an at e of 
charm.' '— Daily Chronicle. 

* The Diversions increase in interest. 





| No 

The Fourth and Sixth may be | i 
specially mentioned as being the perfection of musical light music."’"— 
Morning Post. ; 3 
“* Contrast is one of the leading features of the work, specially marked | 3 
in the Third Diversion, which might illustrate a rural féte of bucolic | 4 
frolic.""—Re/feree. 5 
6 

7 

8 

9 


AAAS CAA 


P lobe” delicate Second Diversion is a gem of joyous animation."’"— | 
“It pepe ay pe ery = extremely clever, and has the spontaneity | 
which can onlv be achieved by complete mastery of resource.""—Star. | 
© “It was full of grace, melodious, and, above all, lucidly expressed. | 
6 The Fifth Diversion is a fine exposition of a valse theme." —Weekly | 
6 Dispatch. 
“The composer has lost none of his virility and joyousness—it is | 11. 
fresh open-air music.''"—Odserver. 
* Edward German's Theme and Six Diversions provide us with a is 3 
: whiff of sweet English briar-rose—very refreshing."'—World ¥ 
4 “It is a singularly smooth, and even delightful piece of work.""— | ‘+: 
« Manchester Guardian, 


NN RP ONNNS 


“wen onnNnNuw 
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London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 








OLD 


EDITED BY 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Although considerable attention has been given to the 
resuscitaiion of Church Music, Glees, and Madrigals, Organ 
and even Harpsichord Music by the older English composers, 
very little has been done to make known the large mass of 
music for the Violin written by English musicians from the 
time of Purcell to the close of the eighteenth century. These 
works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written 
for a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and 
violoncello with a figured base for the harpsichord or organ ; 
another favourite form was the Concerto grosso. 


It is with the object of making known to the public a selection 
of the best of these compositions that the present series has 


been undertaken. 
ALFRED Morrat. 


s. 
SONATA in G major James Lates 2 
SONATA in D minor . Henry Eccies 2 
SONATA in B flat major ... .. WILLIAM BABELL 2 
SONATA in G minor Joun STANLEY 2 
SONATA in A major is Joun COLLETT 2 
TRIO-SONATA in E minor Tnowas AUGUSTINE ARNE 3 
SONATA in D major RICHARD JONES 2 
TRIO-SONATA in D minor WituiaM Boyce 3 
THREE PIECES WiciiaM Boyce 2 
SONATA in E major CHARLES MACKLEAN 2 
SONATA in G minor WiiiiaM Grort 2 
SONATA in D minor Josern Gispps 2 
SONATA in D minor .. Jonn HumPuRies 2 
SONATA in A minor . Tuomas VINCENT 2 


London : 


NovELLO anp Company, 


Limited. 
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A. HERBERT BREWER— 
When all the world is young. 


In D (Compass, D to E) and F. 


Price 2s. 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR— 


Sweet evenings come and go, love. 
In F (Compass, D to E flat) and B flat. 


Price 2s. 


BROMLEY DERRY— 
The Raiders. 


(A Song of the Norsemen. ) 


In G (Compass. D to E flat). 


Price 2s. 
LAXTON EYRE 
Life's Highway. 


In E flat (Compass. B flat to F), 


Price 2s. 
ERNEST FARRAR— 
Brittany. 
In E flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), F, and G. 


Price Is, 6d. 


LONDON : 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


PERCY FLETCHER— 


Hark! Hark! my Soul. 
In C (Compass, A to C) and E flat. 
Price 2s. 
EDWARD GERMAN— 
Charming Chloe. 
In D flat (Compass, D flat to E flat), E flat, and F, 
It was a Lover and his Lass. 
In G (Compass, D to EF) and B flat. 
Price 2s. each. 
W. G. ROSS— 
A Daffodil Wedding. 
In C (Compass, C to F) and D. 
Price 2s. 
LEONARD J. WALKER— 
My Life is like a Garden. 
In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D. 
The Summertime of Love. 
In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D. 


Price 2s. each. 


LIMITED. 





\ NEW SONG BY JOHN IRELAND 
“REST’ 


PoEM BY 


Medium Voice 


ARTHUR 


SYMONS. 


Price 2s. net cash. 





Other Settings by JOHN IRELAND of Poems by ARTHUR SYMONS, 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED, 


“THE ADORATION’ 


Medium Voice. 


“THE RAT" 


Price each, 2s. net cash. 


J]. & W. CHESTER, LTD., 11, Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 





London : Printed by Novets.o anp Cowpany, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 1. 
Thursday, July 1, 1920. 
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